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PREFACE 

This study ccsisiders the teaching of readii^ and of 
literature from the third grade through the high schoc^; 
the separate problems of primaiy reading are not at- 
tempted. There is here no discussion of " dassnxHn 
methods " except to illustrate how princi[Jes of choice or 
of procedure have been carried out in actual schorirooms. 
It is probable that a compendium of devices and modes of 
operation is oftener misused for literal imitation than 
regarded in the light of basic and fundamental ideas. 

This is no record of specific scientific or experimental 
study; it is simj^y a statement of essential princij^es \3poa 
which it is proposed such research should be planned, and 
a summary of the best availaUe studies heretofore as a 
basis for further work of this sort. No daim is made to 
originality in the material here presented, parttctdarly in 
the attempt to review in elementary fasbi<»i the basic 
standards of excellence in literature (in Chapter I). 

The fundamental and central idea of this study is that 
children's reading of literature should be always an 
achievement of realized, true, and significant experience. 
In development of this idea the following matters of pro- 
cedure are presented as essential ; — 

I. Securing better literary equipment for the 
teacher of English; actual condittcms and pos- 
sible remedies are canvassed (Ch^>ter II). 
II. Beginnii^ where children actually are in taste 

and comfffehension (Chapter III). 
III. Selecting literature for schools according to spe- 
dflc criteria (a) of excellence and (b) of adapt- 
ability to children's powers, needs, and interests 
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(Chapter IV, illustrated by lists of books in 
Appendix II). 
IV. Separating definitely (a) the teaching of read- 
ing — mastering the technique of comprehension, 
which requires whole-hearted and conscious pur- 
pose for its most effective pursuit — from (ft) the 
teaching of literature — securing realization of 
enriching experience, which comes not of con- 
scious purpose, but of unaffected and eager pur- 
suit of fresh and significant aspects of Hfe. 
V. Determining individual children's exact ability 
in understanding what they read, by means of 
objective measurements, and working from that 
point to raise the level of their power in reading 
or study (Chapters V and VI). 
VI. Effecting apprehensiwi of excellent literature, 
through (a) freedom of choice and adherence, 
(b) genuine and cooperative help in realizaticai 
of new experience, and (c) free literary and 
dramatic expression of what the pupil gets irom 
his book. (Chapters VII through X). 
The ininciples of method discussed are based upon three 
fundamental educational doctrines : ( i ) We must b^n 
where children actually are; (2) we must secure alto- 
gether significant and valuable materials of study; (3) and 
we must help pupils (o) to realize the immediate wwlh 
to them of both subject matter and technique and (ft) to 
approach g^at literature in a sjurit of unaffected curi- 
osity about fresh aspects of life. 
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The readings irom the beginning to the end of the 
course, to the end of life itself, need to be as wide and 
varied as earthly life and to give an adequate revelation of 
all major types of human experience, in all portions of the 
world, and with such historical per^iective as is needed 
for each of the various regions. And what is more, it 
must look not merely to the tangible and easily apprehended 
things of sense, but also to the intangible forces, influences, 
and relations without a vision of which the more tangible 
things are often meaningless. The intangibles are also 
portions of reality. Any selection will be chosen not upon 
the basis of literary form or structure ; or nationality of 
the writer ; or language in which he originally wrote ; or 
of the age in which he lived; or receiKy of the sdecticm; 
or fame of the author. It is simply a questicm of whether 
it presents a clear window through which one can loc^ 
out upon existence. 

Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum. 



ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF 

TEACHING READING 

AND LITERATURE 

CHAPTER I 

THE ENRICHMENT OF EXPERIENCE 
THROUGH LITERATURE 

The eflfect of genuine literature is an enriching or 
enhancement of our experience, both through broadening 
our horizons beyond what we can actually see and touch, 
and through sharpening our perceptitm and understand- 
ing of what is immediatdy about us. This effect has been 
compared to an opening in blank walls of windows which 
look out upon fair prospects or bleak, and chiefly upcMi 
human affairs going forward. The outstandit^ value of 
such experiences is their inevitaWe influence upon our 
own thot^ht and actions. From such glimpses into fresh 
reality, whenever it is genuine and worth while, we turn 
inevitaWy to considering, criticizing, and valuing our 
own immediate contact with reality. We thus derive new 
lig^t upon our rdations with ourselves and with others, 
upon our constant struggle to make adjustments between 
ourselves and a complex and difficult universe. 

WHAT EXPERIENCE IS 

What do we mean when we speak of experience, 
whether gained " at first hand " or through the reading 
of books? Dr. Dewey has defined it as doing some- 
thing to things and having them do something to us in 
return. "When we experience s«nething we act upon 
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it, we do stMnething with it ; then we undergo or suffer the 
consequences. . . . We learn something." ^ Such is, 
obviously, oiu* experience of cold metal or jagged stones, 
of delicious tastes or cheating fumes. But what of ex- 
periences " at second hand," in tale or poem ? What is 
it that we do to the matter in a book? 

A. REALIZABLE PRESENTATION OF LIFE IN LITERATURE 

Our essential and really active contribution in reading 
literature is bringing to it memories of our related past 
experiences. When we see phrases like Rupert Brooke's 
" the blue, bitter smoke of wood," or Masefield's 

A wet road, heaving, shining 
And wild with seagulls' cries 

we may be able to recall specific sense perceptions such as 
the writer suggests. We may, that is, produce at his sug- 
gestion memories of definite past sensations of our own 
(percepts). When we do this, we have actually that inex- 
plainaUe but quite everyday delight, a realized ex- 
perience through the mere reading bf black, printed let- 
ters. But unless we actually make our own contribution 
in this way, the process is not real reading, but only mysti- 
fication or dull mechanical eye-exercise ; it is neither real 
nor enjoyable experience. All that an author can possibly 
supi^y, as Mr, Kerfoot expresses it, is much like a shert of 
music: a great deal of experience and some technical 
training are required of a reader before he can make any- 
thing of it,* We can put into what we read any detail that 

'rohn Dewey; Democracy and Education (Macmillan, 1917), 
pp. 163, >7'. 273-^. 321-3. 

•J, B. Kerfoot : How to Read, Chapters I and II. (Boston, 1919). 
And of course men's recall of perceptims varies even more than 
their observation— notably various— of the same events. No two men 
see or report the same details ; of course no two see identical [Hcturei, 
or hear the same sounds, in reading the story of David or 
of Odysseus. 
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we have previously observed with otir own five or seven 
senses, and we can put in no other detail. 

NEW EXPERIENCE THROUGH LITERATURE 

Is literature, then, capable only of giving us over again 
experiences we have already had? It does this peiiiaps 
oftenest, and thus ^ves us both distinct pleasure in re- 
calling past sense-impressions — even un[deasant ones — 
and a useful deepening and fixing of thdr effects. But 
literature, as we know, can do a great deal more than 
merely this. 

Provided specific experiences arc present in our mem- 
ories, we can at a writer's su^estion recombine these in 
such fashion that experiences entirely distinctive and new 
result. In reading Henry Esmond we may see, in clear 
pictures, the ruffles and patches and ribbons ; we may hear 
the click of swords, and in some degree feel even the 
keen sword-thrust and the quick gasp of dismay at the 
end of the duelling. How it is possible for us to 
do things so remarkable— even roughly and incorrectly 
as we all do them — how we can see abbeys, and hear sounch 
of Roman war-trumpets, and know quite cordially perstMis 
that are far beyond our horizons of possibility — this we 
shall take occasion to discuss at another jdace. But we all 
know that it is possible, because it does ha[^>en to us. After 
reading Captains Courageous we are sure we have had 
most of the sensations of being aboard a fishing smack 
off the Grand Banks; if we happen later to meet 
this experience actually, we are aware of a strange famil- 
iarity. And we know Mr, Pickwick and Becky Sharp — 
can picture what they would say or do in this and that 
situation — quite as intimately as we know many 
of our own family, more intimately than most of 
our acquaintances. 
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We have noted that we can use for this purpose no 
materials save recalled sense-experiences which we have 
already had. In possession of a store of these we can, 
with the juggling, magidU reconstruction of imaginaticm, 
dramatize scenes and actions alt(^;ether new. What we 
thus produce at the helpful suggestion of poet or drama- 
tist is often so utterly different from our former percep- 
tions as to surest a chemical compound, like harmless 
necessary salt out of fizzing sodium and ghastly chlorine. 
Yet if we lode closely we can never find anything except 
the elements of our past experiences built into the new 
one. It is impossible to put into the dramatization that 
goes on in our reading either properties or costumes, 
personal traits or actions, which we have not already 
perceived and can remember,' The challenge to imagine 
anything whatever with other than these elements has 
never been met; ghost or centaur, sat3T or giaour is 
but a reccHnbination of familiar elements. The devil of 
the illustrators has a goat foot, a spear-barbed tail, horns, 
and red tights. 

So it is with reconstructing a story like Captains 
Courageous. What the reader has experienced of fish 
and fishing tackle, of boats and bodies of water, of fog and 
storm — all this he must put t<^ether in new ways into a 
pageant of the Grand Banks and the Gloucester fleet. 
Thus, instead of treading merely old and worn ways, like 
crones nodding and cacklii^ over threadbare stories, we 
set foot (Ml new paths, and so we cannot but develop new 
ideas and feel differently toward fate and fellowraen. If, 
however, we are unable to put tc^ether the perceptional 
elements of the author's story — whether because we lack 
those elements or because we do not take the trouWe — 
we can, in an expressive phrase, make nothing of it. We 

'J. R Kerfoot: How to Read. Chapter I, pp. io& 
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must do our part; for us that is equally essential with 
the author's omstructive labor. 

UNREALIZED STATEMENTS 

For much that we read, of course, we cannot achieve 
such realization or imaginative experiencing. The usual 
school text, for example, with a flat array of statements 
about the Greek gods and their influences and interre- 
lations, gives us little or nothing to realize. All one can do 
with the facts baldly and dully arrayed is to "commit 
them to memory," restate them more or less accurately 
at requirement, and then remember or forget them with 
varying completeness. Of course such informaticm is 
often of real use: it may provide a certain {Measure of 
recognition in new reading; frequently it has practical 
utility. The essential ability to get needed facts frcwn 
text and reference books is discussed in its proper place 
later.* But information is too commonly mere words 
learned and parroted, with little understanding of mean- 
ing or value, and no realization as experience. Mrs. 
Wharton's Jane " kept all sorts of data from her reading 
" in cold storage in her mind." She never did anything 
to this matter — never organized it into conclusions with 
bearit^ on thought or conduct; she merely poured the 
facts forth, with maddening accuratg', in -and out of 
season. Books of knowledge and information have value 
and even give pleasure; but they are obviously no part of 
literattttB. Only vividly realized, concrete experience, and 
the best ways of securing it through books and making it 
fruitful in life, are of real concern in the teaching 
of literature. 

• Chapter VI, p. l68. 

'Edith Wharttm: "The Mission of Jane," in The Descent 
cf Mm. 
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Contrast with the compendium of mythc^ogical facts 
the legend of Demeter and Proserpina as retold in The 
Age of Fable, of that of Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius' 
Golden Book* or in William Morris' Earthly, Paradise. 
There you can see some of the mere facts of mythic lore 
incarnated, and moving in beautiful story. So with the 
tedious facts of hero-tale and' epic. No one ever fotmd 
the chronologies of these stories in handbooks dther en- 
riching or vital ; but no one, surely, has read with senses 
alert the story of Odysseus swimming to land, or of the 
Trojan King in Achilles' tent, without vivid and 
moving realization. 

The following sentences illustrate admiipibly the mean- 
ingless conventional description which abounds in third- 
rate books; it is wholly without concrete, realizable detail. 
This is a fair sample of Mr. H. B. Wri^t :'' 
. . . There was something about the girl on the quick- 
stepping, spirited horse that challenged attention. The 
khaki-clad figure was so richly alive — ^there was Such a 
wealth of vitality; such an abundance of young woman's 
strength ; such a glow of red blood expressed in every 
curved line and revealed in every graceful movement — ^that 
the attraction was irresistible. To look at Barbara Worth 
was i^easure; to be near her was delight. 

" THE CULTIVATION O? THE EMOTIONS " 

The whole question of the value and importance of a 
IMCce of literature depends simply on what happens inside 
one, when he reads it, or afterwards ; it is solely a matter 
of its effect upon him. Now, the effect of much verse 
and of many navels and plays is mere arousal of one's 
emotions about nothing in particular, simply because they 

• Translated in Psa^s Mariut the Epicurean. 

• The Witming of Barbara Worth, p, 63 (Book Supply Company 
Chicago, igii.) 
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have often been aroused by the same stimulus befcM% — as 
when the popular novelist or " sob-story " reporter pla)^ 
on feelings by using commonfJace conventional themes 
like a lover's heartbreak, a foreclosed mortgage," a mother- 
in-law's death, or " ruthless and despotic oppression." 
These stock phrases have no real meaning, based in their 
own experience, to nine persons in ten. Yet they can 
always be counted upon to stir the great public to vague 
splurges of feeling, or lai^ter, or loose sobs. Common, 
race-old feelings, rooted in instinct, are always ready to 
be touched off on little or no occasion; having been so 
stirred, they are ever readier to re^x)nd to merely a phrase 
or an echo. So the emotions are loosened and their con- 
trols, become weakened. 

Of course such mere emotioaal arousal, in the fashion 
of revival meetings or cheap political speeches, is in a 
sense experience; in a loose sense everything is experience.. 
And this cheap emotion is all that many readers of popu- 
lar stories are capable of getting frbm their literature, of 
incredible adventures and worn old love-situations. But 
this sort of thing is not experience in our sense, of "doing 
something to things and undergoing the consequences." 
It is merely taking emotional stimuli direct, as though the 
heart or the tear-glands were stirred by electric shocks or 
by drugs. Literature of this type is popular with sixteen- 
year-olds of all ages, because it conducts them by what 
may be called the "emotional short-circuit." Instead of 
insuring that readers " sense " anything genuine, instead 
of giving them a 'basis of new and richer experience, it 
drains-off feeling over old and worn paths and floods out 
the intelligence. Such literature — ^and the like music and 
painting — extends the dcMnination over men's minds of 
what Professor W. S, Hinchman calls " small logic and 
n certain of these themej 
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unnecessary tears." It has produced the apt condemna- 
tion of much fiction and oratory and drama as a sort of 
"intdlectual saloon." 

What, then, of the usually accepted definition of the 
purpose of literat^e as a " cultivation of the emoticKisF" 
What of the emotional dement which is recognized as an 
essential ingredient of genuine literature? These are 
fundamental questions, and we shall need to consider 
them carefully. 

THE BASIS OF TRUE EMOTION 

The amplest one-ceJled animal, when it ccmcs upMi a 
particle of food, doubtless feels agreeaUe emottcMi as it 
absorbs this; as it recoils from an unpleasantly sharp 
fragment it no doubt feels pain. These fedings are use- 
ful guides that form its experience and make possible its 
survival and propagation. Throughout the dom^n of 
living creatures there is lilrewise no real sense-perception, 
no "sensing" of anything, without some feeling about it 
— liking, aversiwi, disgust, fear, or keen interest" On 
the other hand, no arousal of emotion that is not caused by 
sensory experience or a recollection of such experience 
(precepts) is of any significant value as experience. 

As we have noted, deliberate attempts to stir up 
exdtement or sobs or terror or passion are constantly 
made by hectic and hysterical appeal. They are successful 
because these instinctive feelings are easily set loose, as 
animals are stampeded at a cry of alarm. It is the fault of 
third-rate musicians to force a lugubrious nuance and note, 
and of resourceless poets to dissolve in tears on no per- 
ceivable provocation. The easy arousal of excitement is 
illustrated in any story of quite incredible perils, or 

*0f course » neutral state of boredom or lade of feeling^ metni 
merely a faint stftnulus, or audi wom channels of aensation that no 
reaction occurs. 
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in' the absurd but penudous situatiiHis of passion whicli 
Robert Chambers invents liberally. It is easily detected in 
the lowest depths of fiction and vers^ in bad and lurid 
magazines, and in uncounted children's bocrics. No tntd- 
ligent person, for example, can read critically the second 
chapter of Wright's Re-creation of Brian Kent without 
discovering the ludicrousness of its amazing bombast. 

We do not, however, often observe how widely 
prevalent is this trick in much work which has some right 
to rank as literature. Examine, for instance, this account 
of a slave market: 

■ , . There, in the bright November sunlight, a sight 
met his eyes which turned him sick and dizzy. 

Against the walls and pillars of the building already 
grimy with soot, crouched a score of miserable human 
beings waiting to be sold at auction. Mr. Lynch's 
slave pen had been disgorged that morning. Old and 
young, husband and wife — the moment was come for all 
and each. How hard the stones 1 And what more pitiless 
than the gaze of their fellow creatures in the crowd 
below! Oh friends, we who live in peace and plen^ 
amongst our own families, how little do we realize the 
terror and misery and the dumb heartaches of those 
days. Stephen thought with agony of seeing his own 
mother sold before him in that way. And the building in 
front of him was lifted from its foundations and rocked 
even as shall the temples on the judgment day. 

The oily auctioneer was inviting the people to pinch 
the wareSi Men came forward and looked into their 
mouths, and one brute, unshaven and with filthy linen, 
snatched a child from its mother's lap. Stephen shud- 
dered with the sharpest pain he had ever known. . . . 

Hark! was that the sing-song voice of the auctioneer? 
He was selling the cattle. High and low, caressing and 
menacing, he teased and exhorted them to buy. They 
were bidding for the possession of souls, bidding in the 
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currency of the Great Republic. And between the eager 
shouts came a moan of sheer despair. What was the at- 
tendant doing now? He was tearing two of them from 
a last embrace.**' 

Do you remember the Ohio Congressman in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, who returned home from Washington to 
find Eliza and her baby in hts house ? He had been so 
little moved by fervid abolition oratory as to vote for the 
Furtive Slave Bill ; but he immediately aided the escape 
of these fugitive slaves. It is concrete experience like his — 
actually seeing and sensing — that moves men powerfully. 
Of such experience Mr. Churchill gives us little; more 
could have been done, with such details as would make us 
inescapably to see these "miseraMe human beings" — ^per- 
haps a helpless gesture of agony like that in Rodin's Age 
of Bronze, or the strains of the auction song, "Nobody 
Knows de Trouble Tve Seen," or dumb looks backward. 
Instead of trusting to such specific details as he has given, 
and to any American reader's memories of similar expe- 
riences secured in Uncle Tom's Cabin and similar IxxAs, 
Mr. Churchill must attempt to stir us up by excited apos- 
trophe — "Oh friends I" and the like — and by a dizzying 
and apocryphal vision of judgment. In a word, he is 
so eager to get at our emotions and rend them, to force 
us into feeling his horror and hatred, that he abandons the 
one altf^ether certain road to that end.** 

An effective contrast with this is presented in a story 
of De Maupassant's. When the French woman. Mother 
Sauvage,*' after getting cruelly detailed word tii her son's 

" Winston Churchill : The Crisis. By special arrangement with 
and permission of the Uacmillan Gmipany. 

" I am rot, obviously assuming that Mr. Churchill is fairly repres- 
ented by the passage quoted, but simply illustrating that this method 
of trying to turn on emotion as if from a tap or to squeeze it out 
with the bare hands, common though it be, is neither so sure nor »o 
permanent in effect as the presentation of concrete sense-experience. 

"De Maupassant: The Odd Number (Harper, 1S89). 
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death in battle, skins a rabbit which the Gennan sol- 
diers have brought in, and the blood nuis over her 
hands, we need no indication of either her emotions or 
her imaginings. 

Writers who work the " emotional sliort*circiiit " may 
indeed "make 'em weep" fredy; but they never really 
achieve that realization of genuine human emotion which 
is alone a permanent, significant influence in the reader's 
experience. Exaggerated appeal to the emotions may 
exist along with vivid and concrete presentation, as some- 
times in Bjomson and Dickens. But those who freely 
"fiddle harmc»iics CHi the sensual string" are a source of 
real peril." 

PRESENTATION OF INTERPRETATIONS OR CONCLUSIONS 

When a writer wants to impart conclusions or in- 
terpretations — his dearest beliefs in morals or politics or 
social theory- — ^his most clear and direct course would 
seem to be a logical and perspicuous statement of his idea. 
But such a statement alone will not get others either to see 
or to accept his point ; to assume this is tmwarranted as to 
suppose that aiiy one is enabled to realise facts boldly stated 
in texts and tabulations. Men adopt and act upon 
opinions for various reasons, many of them stupid preju- 
dices and taboos. But what gives a show of permanent 
authority to any belief is oftenest some concrete and per- 
sonal experience apparently supporting it. One instance 
is enough to confirm most men in a not too impossible 
or unpalatable belief. Two or three examples are, for 
untrained minds, absolute and incontrovertible proof. A 
student of mine cited two incursions of black cats into 
her sister's home, each followed by a child's death, as 
complete evidence of direct causation. Obviously super- 

"See A. H. R. FBird>iId:TA*T«icA(iw<j/i'o</r3i (Boston, 1914), 
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stition of this sort is much worse than absurd; we need 
full analysis of scientific proof, in all our schools, to coun- 
teract loose thinking. Such, nevertheless, is the fact of 
human reasoning as it worics now ; it accepts direct, per- 
sMial sense-experience, and next to that the report of some- 
one else's concrete experience, as the safest hold on reality. 

Literature which presents conclusions or interpreta- 
tions effectively, we can easily discover, makes full use 
of this fact. It usually backs its statements 1^ concrete 
details seeming to confirm them. In Antony's speech 
the use of dead Cassar's wounds and of the terms of the 
will — "to every several man, seventy-five drachmas"-— 
fully covers all bareness of Ic^cd proof, and fur- 
nishes convincing illustration of the effectiveness of 
sensory experience. 

Often, indeed, a speaker can safely assume in his audi- 
ence a OMnmon body of definitdy conceived, sensory ex- 
perience. The fear of ambition, pride, and a crown were 
so fixed in Roman tradition as to be only a little less potent 
than Csesar's blood and his reported gift of drachmas. 
So, the audience at the Gettysburg dedication had close in 
the background of their minds dramatic scenes of 
bravery at Valley Forge and Yorictown, of daring men 
issuing the Declaration of Independence and subduing 
narrower loyalties to the necessity of a constitution. 
Without these veiy concrete and vivid traditions, the 
words " our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, connived in liberty," though beautiful in sound, 
would have meant little or nothing. But these, readily 
imagined, in the presence of the agony of the Civil War, 
brou^t with them their inevitable emotion, and made 
Lincoln's hearers susceptible to the new interpretation 
which he put upon that day. 

So for the ideas and conclusions developed in books of 
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science, and history, and economics : It is essential that 
definite experience is or actually has been lived throu^ t^ 
the reader, or vividly imagined by him, so that in his 
reading it is before him in dramatic form.** 

Even the ideals which most deeply influence us, 
whether consciously or but vaguely realized, are proba- 
bly without exception traceable to very real experiences 
that we have undergone, in actual life, or in plays or 
books or lively family tradition ; and it is these funda- 
mental experiences which give our ideals their power- 
ful validity. Only by a like process can interpretations 
of duty or polity or eoxiomics be more than mere 
words, without solidity of meaning or permanence of 
influence on feeling and hence on conduct They will 
stand else with bare unrealized statements of fact in 
books of information; you can do nothing to them 
but memorize them; and, having done nothii^ sig- 
nificant with them, you discover that they will do nothing 
for or to you. 

The value and contribution of genuine literature, then, 
is in its power of suggesting to us such sense-percepts as 
we, in memory and with the reconstructing aid of imag- 
ination, can see and taste and handle. Out of such ccm- 
Crete matter of experience — never, in real literature, with- 
out this — we are helped to new emotional reactions, and 
also to new understanding of relations, to new ccmclusions 
about the incidents of our own lives. Only where new 
or revivified old experience is realized truly can emotions 
be honestly and vitally stirred; only so can genuinely 
realized conclusions, of true effect and permanent value, 
be reached. This is the process and the potential value of 
true literature. 

"If be U more hi^^y trained to think, tiie experience VMf be 
Mibmerged, as it were, just undemeath the words, tmt not con* 
•ctonsly called up or referred to. 
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In sum : Sensory experience, whether direct or recalled 
(percepts) — and this alone with completest power and 
validity—always arouses feeling or emotion ; and it inevi- 
tably leads to interpretations or conclusions. 

B. TRUTH TO HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

Since great literature has this power of enhancing and 
enlar^g our imaginative experience, it is clearly of great . 
importance that what it presents be true to human ex- 
perience. Now, this is without question a more difficult 
test to apply than that of realizableness. None of us, 
each in his small and circumscribed comer of life, know 
much about what such truth is, however insistently we 
may try to persuade ourselves and others that we do. 
Nevertheless, each of us is compelled to judge it as best he 
can for himself. Our success in doing this is our sole 
defence against capture by each absurd vendor of emo- 
tional fiction or of social and religious panaceas ; it is the 
measure of our growth from the self-important fulness 
of knowledge which possesses Amy Grey'* to the cautions 
and temperate examination and critical suspension of 
judgment in a reader of, for instance, Mr. Galsworthy's 
studies of social maladjustment. It is obviously of the 
highest importance that every one enlarge his range and 
depth of experience to the widest posable extoit. And to 
do this we must come open-mindedly to iriioever appears 
able to give essential and honest assistance in attacking 
appearances with the senses and applying the mind to 
what is underneath them. 

" THE REAL I§ NOT ALWAYS THE ACTUAL " 

First of all, it is to be ncrted that true literature Has ior 
its province human experience in and for itself; it is no- 
wise concerned with the imparting of any sort of 

"In Barrie's Alice Sit-by'tke-Fire. 
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knowledge; it cares little or nothing for scientific or 
historical fact as fact." The " literature of knowledge," 
as we shall observe later, must af^y tests not alone of 
concrete and realizaUe experience, but of exact fidelity in 
science and other domains of thought. Literattue proper, 
the " literature of power '■' — ^the interpretation of life in 
poetry and fiction and drama — seeks truth only to human 
nature and to the consequences of human thought and 
action. What does not affect this is, for its purpose, imma- 
terial. " The real is not always the actual," as Stevenson 
puts it; and our demand in literature is not for facts, but 
for the reality of human experience. Thus, Scott suc- 
ceeds in giving us vivid and satisfyingly real pictures of 
King Richard's crusatUng, in sptte of misstatements of 
fact which dismay certain historians. And for most of us 
the truly living pageant of English history is unrolled by 
Shakespeare and Macaulay, rather than in the pages of 
exact and careful scholars. While inaccuracy in facts 
is, of course, no contribution to our realization, as readers 
of literature we care not for accuracy, but solely for help 
in realizing Hfe.^^ 

TRUTH TO CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

There is, however, an important realm wherein we 
demand of all literature which purports to depict life truly, 
the most sincere and enli^tened truth: We require, and 
ri^^tly, OK honest and signiJkanHy true picturing of the 
effects of human thought and action. This must be true 
in the largest sense, of giving a right idea of relations be- 
tween people in actvai life, and between thoughts and acts 
and thdr consequences according to natural law and 
the social order. 

"G. E, Woodberry: The Appreciation of Ltieraturt, pp. 194 ff. 
"Johc Dewey; RteoiulnietioHiii PhiloMtifhy (Hott, 1930), pp. 1-5. 
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Clearly, this is the most difficult, indeed the most im- 
possible demand that can be made of literature. For no 
writing can give us a true view, wholly complete ca* in 
right perspective, of the smallest human action — as of 
Maggie Tulliver's river-trip with Stephen. Its real causes 
extend far back in the thought and mood and actitm and 
even in the unconscious mind and the remcrte heredity of 
the doer. Its effects may reverberate through many years, 
and appear in unguessed places, perhaps after the original 
cause has been altf^ether foi^fotten. All that the keenest 
analyst can do is to dissect out some of the ramifications 
of cause and effect.^* The careless or unskilled writer, 
on the contrary, reaches for unselected handfuls of life, 
without earnest search for truth or proportion, and pre- 
sents these as his contribution to our experience. Clearly, 
his books cannot give us added perception of true human 
experience. Oftentimes they leave the impression that 
evil and anti-social practices — keen and greedy exploita- 
tion, for example — have other consequences than these 
actually produce in the loog run and in affecting large 
numbers of people. We see but foreshortened details In 
the picture, and no genuine perspective. A popular exhibi- 
tion of a shrewd thief,*' obvioudy directly descended from 
Reynard the Fox, shows only the flare of a rocket burning 
among the sleazy stuffs of human credulity; the stories 
do not show the destruction and misery spread by its 
flames. They are only made the more objectionable by 
a silly bit of repentance and promised reform, intruded 
at the end to satisfy moralist requirements; the story of 
Rqmard the Fox is not so distorted ! Novels, tcfo, like 
those of Robert W. Chambers, that portray strong, herwc 
men and ideally lovely women as without the ^ghtest 
emotional or moral cc^itrol, but that ^ve no glimpse 

"See, ai this point, Stevenson's A Humbte Remonstranct, 
* George Kamdoipl) Chester; Gtt-RiclhQmk tVallmafont. 
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of the resulting dXm^y of self, and . of the social 
calamity that springs from such roots, are of course still 
more pemidous. 

TRUTH AND THE HAPPY ENDING 

Upon making this demand for true representation of 
human experience we meet squarely the common insistence 
tq>on " h^>py endings " in stories. Nothing could be more 
natural and human than this desire; we all, of course, want 
happy endings for our own lives — a satisfactory resolution 
of our incessant struggles to make adjustments between 
ourselves and the facts of nature and of other men.'* As 
we all fed a little uneasy about the issue in our individual 
struggles, we are the more eager to be fortified by behold- 
ing satisfactory resolutions in bodes and on the stage. . 

LITERATURE OP FANTASY AND FANCY 

There is no harm whatever in this desire so long as it 
does not get us away from a firm grasp on reality. It 
leads us first of all to a zestful reading of impossiUe 
romances and fairy stories, where the limitations of actual 
everyday life do not hold, but magic and luck, incredible 
achievement and beauty too bright to be credited, 
weave a most satisfying fabric to shut out reality for a 
time: We do not ask for truth to human experience in 
the Arabian Nights; we are not shocked, in the ballad, at 
Childe Roland's fearful readiness to cut off his own sister's 
head ; we rejoice at the success of the lying peasant woman 
and her daughter in tricldng the kii^ and Tom-Tit-Tot 
and establishing a hold on royalty. 

Of course, as we grow b^ond childhood we realize 
that these f(^k-stories, whatever may have been Uieir 
barbaric "moral" exaltation of skilful trickery and im- 

•""nie 'Happy Ending:" Nation. July 17, !?» (111:63). 
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plidt obedience, are to-day merdy rranance and f al^. We 
enjoy th«n as we do The Jumblies or Jabberwocky; they 
are a relaxaticm from the unending necessity of recog- 
nizing the often harsh truths both of everyday living and of 
realistic literature. But we do not foi^t our umbrellas 
and overshoes when we go out into the storm after the 
spectacle. We do not demand truth in Shakeq>eare's 
romantic comedies ; for, in spite of great likeness to life in 
some of their characters, we are nowise tempted to con- 
found their action with everyday reality, but enjoy them 
merely for their inconsequence, or in spite of it. 

It is not among the uncredited happenings of rcHnance 
or folk literature or nonsense that we are in greatest 
danger of losing our sense of actual human experience; 
it is rather in more apparently credible fabrications which 
in every age gain immense currency and credit. Their 
appeal is always brief; in a generation the names of even 
the most popiUar are qmte foi^otten. Neverthdess their 
great temporary influence is perilous, because they purport 
to present truth when they do not. 

The demand for the happy en^ng calls of tenest <xi two 
auxiliaries which popular belief always credits : the reso- 
lution of dilBculties or attainment of ends by luck, and 
the rewarding of good and punishment of evil by an 
assumed potency of universal right or " poetic justice." 
The belief that these two forces war always on one's own 
side, which is readily confounded with the side of abstract 
and perfect right, lies at the root of most untruth in litera- 
ture. That its effects are bad, needs merely brief indication. 

THE LITERATURE OF TRUST IN LUCK 

That chance or luck potently affects human fate and 
changes the results of human choice and action is patent. 
The writer of cheap fiction therefore feels free to trust it 
for effecting any desired condusic»i. The hall-mark of the 
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half-educated man, it has been suggested, is just the in- 
clination to " trust to tuck *' for bringing things out ri^t 
for him or his cause." He speculates I^ithely on the most 
woefully inoMnpetent data, in such serious concerns as 
love, finance, health, and politics. When he fails he 
whines or curses luck; when successful he takes heart to 
speculate more outrageously. His favorite literature con- 
firms the domination of this bad habit by representing men 
as whirled to power or riches or rapturous delight !^ un- 
foreseen chance — an encounter by hazard, a legacy, or any 
accident The story that purports to represent genuine 
human experience, but has for the mainspring of its action 
a successful issue of this unintelligent trust in chance, is 
likdy to have a loose, dulling effect ; as a steady diet such 
fictions are tmquestionably hurtful. On the other hand, the 
effects of chance may be used, even to the point of straining 
our credulity, without this danger. Chance vitally influ- 
ences the course of the story at several points in Silas 
Marner — but not trust in ludc; indeed, this very trust is 
clearly shown as wellnigh fatal to the happiness of both 
Godfrey Cass and Silas himself. As was suggested in our 
examinatitm into the reasons for popular beliefs,^^ we are 
direly in need of training to take in all aspects of a ^tua- 
tion and make allowances for chance, in scientific and not 
stupid fashion. The popular story to-day is often of per- 
sons who do quite absurd things on vagrant impulse, and 
so light fortunatdy on the golden opportunity or the in- 
comparable maiden to complete their vague but cherished 
dreams." This sort of thing is even commoner in stories 
for children. In either place it is harmful so far as, in the 

"E. L. Thorndike: "The Pgydial(«3f of the Half-Educated 
Man," Harper's Magatitte, April, 193a 

" Above, p. 27. 

"As a wholly chance example in current magazine fiction, Alice 
Dner Miller's Beauty and the Bolshevist. 
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large mass, it misleads by false repres^tation of the facts 
of chance in human afifairs. 

The educated man, as Dr. Thomdike well points 
out, knows indeed that chance may (hange the entire 
aspect of his life ; but he also knows that it is just as likely 
to be agEunst him as for him; therefore he figures that it 
will be unfavoiaUe and makes ready for it He is not 
misled l^ a diance advantage, for he knows the plain 
mathematics of what the duller observer calls his luck. 
The use of unfavorable accident in the classic tragedies 
has seemed to puzzle many. It is perhaps no inconsider- 
aHe part of their service, and of the service of later 
tr^edians like Hardy and Ibsen, that they show ill fortune 
attending the deliberate or the inevitable taking of chances. 
Hamlet's stab through the arras and Tess's assumption 
that her letter had been read, fully as we exculpate the 
doer from intentional wrong, nevertheless give the final 
impetus to their destruction. The attending ill fortune 
is not, as in the best-selling novel or dramatic success, 
merely a device for emphasizing glorious fortune to ojme 
— ^that cheap and shabby tridc of untrutib ; it hounds the 
doer to the end. The presenter of truth in literature 
does not stoop to present ignorance as purity and strength, 
or ill-inf<»Tned daring as an impenetrable buckler. 

THE DISTORTION OF MORALIZING 

Stories with a set theory of morality, or with any other 
set theory, often distort truth even more badly than those 
that rely on lucky chance. The writer without pene- 
trating insight would lead us to believe that his economic 
or social insight, his optimistic or morbid view of human 
affairs, is unerring in the tracing of cause and effect. When 
we suspect that a writer thus chooses or interprets human 
actions with the purpose of proving a theory in economics 
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or in ethics, we may perhaps admire his work as a clever 
tract; we shall do well not to accept it as truthful or 
pennanently valuable literature. For such hocAns are the 
work of a sort of sentimentalists. Sentimentalism, quite 
distinct from wholesome and honest sentiment, is simply 
an inability or a refusal to see things as they are in their 
actual relationships: to percdve, for instance, such neces- 
sary following from cause to effect as we discover in tragic 
stories like that of Tess or of Maggie Tulliver. Many an 
enthusiast in every week's outpouring of magazines and 
bocdts labors to convert us by concrete presentation in story 
or drama of what purports to be genuine experience. He 
selects cases which appear to prove ftiat eugenics or 
universal military tr^ning or optimistic short-sightedness 
is a panacea for human ills — in Mrs. Burnett's The Daum 
of Tomorrow, for example. To such thesis-mongering we 
have a right to offer exception and objection. Qear seeing 
is difficult enough with even the best training and with 
earnest effort to be rid of prejudging. Special pleaders 
with blue or with rose-colored spectacles are unlikely to 
read us a record of fair and impartial observatitm of 
causation and effect in human affairs. 

THE DEMAND FOR ABSTRACT " JUSTICE " 

The demand for justice as the writer has preccmceived 
it or been taught to expect it is an illustration excellently in 
pmnt here. It is as old, at least, as the peculiar comfort 
proposed by Job's friends; and Job's perception of a dif- 
ferent reality has always enjoyed less general acceptance. 
The thirst for happiness, in men of the true senti- 
mentalist fashion who refuse to encounter facts, leads 
them to demand that evil persons be " come up with " at 
once. They require that virtue be rewarded in practical 
bodily ease and financial prosperity, and that excellent 
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intentions, no matter how feeble, produce huge and im- 
mediate good fruitage.** 

One of the most persistent and recurring human 
motives is missionary zest. Apparently no more fine 
and beautifid manifestation of altruism can be conceived 
than the determination to share one's lovely and satisfying 
truth of outlook and motive with those who at in dark- 
ness. But it is possible that as much harm is done by this 
as by any evil motive. I am told there is a French 
proverb to the effect that " goodness is more dangerous 
than evil, because evil has at least the lestr^nt of am- 
science," The moral reformer feels no need of inhibitions. 
He knows the ^th — as he thinks — ^and publishes and 
enforces it without limit. He is the sort of Puritan who ex- 
tinguishes the color and harmony of life, who closes the 
play houses.^" She is the woman who sacrifices herself 
to marry a profligate and reform him, and thus turns 
morality into a curtain lecture and her own life to irre- 
mediable misery. Second-rate literature, with the sanction 
of the missionary moralists in schools, frequently pre- 
sents as right ideals what are but scarred fragments of 
truth, and gives no compensating views of their insuffi- 
ciency. There is peril in the ideas that material happiness 
is an inevitable reward of morality, and that there is 
magical protection in a purity of thought that is actually 
mere ignorance. Such literature as presents these as true, 
is distinctly pernicious. 

Most men shrink at first from the implacable meting 
of suffering in Mr. Hardy's novels, in Lear and OtheUo, 
or in Oedipus the King, because these present the re- 
verberating, terrible consequences of ignorance and mis- 
take — and not of deliberate wrong-doing alone — of natural 

"On the question of true ideals presented in literature, see 
Chapter IIL 

" Dunsany's Fifty-ont Taiet: 'The Puritan." 
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01 social laws unknowingly vidated, of consequences un- 
foreseen as well as consequences defied. We need to note 
this specifically : What we may consider moral guilt or 
innocence does not necessarily enter, in real life or in its 
true presentation in literature, to determine the issue. The 
most sincere and honest attempt to do right — to effect 
refonii in other people's lives or our own, or to meet evil 
with good — is in fact implacably punished, as in The Miil 
on the Floss or in Mrs. Wharton's Ethan Frame, if it 
goes counter to natural law and social convention. In so 
far as these stories convince us that out of the actions 
presented these results were probable and natural, if not 
inevitable, issues, these tragedies are a great presentation 
of a necessary part of truth. And this test we need to 
sc^\y to all picturings of consequences, from the Agamem' 
non and the Antigone to The Scarlet Letter, Meredith's 
Richard Feverel, or Mr. Galsworthy's Justice. Given the 
stem Puritan ideal of morality and taw, and the fate of 
Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale was inescapaHe ; 
given the stem pride of father and son and Sir Austin's 
loving but stupidly wrong attempt to "play Providence," 
and the fate of Richard and Lucy Feverel is, if not inevit- 
able, at least a true — a credible and possible — development. 
We need to view with open eyes such pictures of 
human action and its results — the fate which punishes ' 
both mistakes and blind attempts at right as implacably 
as it pursues villainy, the social misjudgment that deals 
mcffe harshly with Maggie Tulliver's eager attempt to be 
Just than it does with deliberate injustice. Only this ex- 
perience can work in us the " purifying effect of tragedy " 
of which Aristotle wrote. For with special definiteness 
and sureness it cleanses from our minds the effects of uckly 
sentimentalities, of blindly optimistic moralizing, and of 
pernicious representations of strong lives as ruled alto- 
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gedier by Wind animal emotion, with no control by will or 
social ideas or implacable law. 

In all great tragedy we find the inevitable consequences 
of vitJated natural or social law, often with little regard 
for intention or for conventional moral ideas. In addi- 
tion to this representation of the truth we find sometimes 
the power of the human spirit — of Job, or Antigwie, or 
Joan of Arc, or Christ — rising sublime above tiie most 
terrible misadventure. If we are thus led ip find the 
springs of strength and conquest, and even of a genuine 
happiness, in a power superior to utmost woe and horror, 
we may be wakened to the deepest understanding of life 
and its significance. 

It is quite possible tbat, in reaction from the prevailing 
sentimentality of life and literature, the great writers have 
in recent years placed too much stress on a sterner view of 
life. Certainly there is truth and pleasant wholesome- 
ness in many pictures of normal human beings, like 
Evan Harrington, or Edward Qayhanger and Hilda 
Lessways, who fit and alter both themselves and a not too 
adverse environment, and thus' evolve measuraUy happy 
endings for their lives without notable injustice. But 
the dimensions of human suflFering — of poverty and 
disease and other misadjustments — are constantly forced 
on our notice to-day, no more by literature than by scien- 
tific study. We are learning slowly but imforgettably the 
harm of shutting our eyes in prudishness or comfort; we 
are discovering that we cannot be altogether healthy in 
a world that conceals wretchedness in back courts or filtfiy 
rooms. Literature, like Mr. Galsworthy's man with the 
lantern,"* rightly persists in casting light on stich matters, 
and picturing and interpreting their catises and their con- 
sequences. The story of false cheer, and eyen the tale 
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of fantasy and rtxnance, is a constantly less secure! and 
permanent refuge for distressed persons who would evade 
knowledge and responsibility. 

Men and women with sane minds and reasonably wide 
experience on which to base judgments can wdl afford 
to listen to whoever appears to give a measurably true 
picture of any phase of life — to Dreiser or Zola or Gorki 
as well as to writers of less awful view. Dr. Matthews 
well says : " The author may have a wider knowledge and 
a deeper vision ; and he may go searchingly below the sur- 
face, disclosing things ugly and abhorrent. This may 
shock us, but what shocks us is not necessarily immoral. 
Very often, indeed, it is profoundly moral, with the jkit- 
ticular morality which we happen most to need. Morality is 
not in the choice of subject-matter, else would ' Oedipus * 
and 'Othello,' the 'Scarlet Letter* and 'Anna 
Karenina' be immoral. It is in treatment, in the stem 
finnness which braces the soul for combat with evil, or in 
the looseness of tone which tends to relax the fiber. It 
is not in the avoidance of dangerous topics that morality 
lies, but in the temper with which they are treated." *" 

Wherever you discover what seems to you clear evi- 
dence of limitations in viewing hurtian action and human 
relationships — limitations of dyspeptic morbidity, or of 
stupid optimism, or of social and moral beliefs that make 
impossible a clear view of opposing facts — ^you will do 
well to seek other and more broadly true literature as a 
corrective of your visual angle. But every one must at 
the same time remember that his own experience, in both 
literature and life, is small and limited ; no one can be safe 
in arbitrary judgment based on his observation only, but is 
in duty botmd to get the most possible assistance from 

"Brander Matthews: A Study of the Drama (Boston, 1910),- 
p. 331. 
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great and unprejudiced minds upon what strikes him as 
dther true or false. 



C LITERATURE AS AN INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

Provided we insist upon what is realizable — sense-ible 
—and true to human experience, we are so far safe in 
our selection of genuine literature. But we have discov- 
ered no test which distinguishes literature proper — the 
" literature of power " of De Quincey's fundamental 
dassification — on the one hand from direct experience 
itself, and, on the other, from any realizaHe and true 
account in either science or history. We shall do wdl to 
demand also that what we consider genuine literature of 
the interpretation of life— we may again set aside fantasy 
and incredJMe roman« as a legitimate but special i^eas- 
ure-domain — must be also significant and worth our while. 
It is clearly not significant if it claim our attention for 
what, no matter how true it may be as isdated incident, is 
trivial and immaterial to our ejq)erience, or is even bestial 
or penucious ; we demand measurable restraint as a cri- 
terion of genuine worth. Nor is it significant if it be 
merely platitudinous in restating without a difference what 
we have all along observed and credited; it must have 
something of the keen perception and interpreting which 
we are used to call creative insight. We may then state 
as a final and distinguishing criterion of the " literature 
of power " that it helps us toward the unattainable ideal 
in Matthew Arnold's hyperbole, of seeing life steadily and 
whole.*" As we shall note, it always turns our regard back 
upon oursdves and our experience, and thus results in 
revaluing, weighing, and in the truest sense appreciating 
our everyday lives and thdr true meaning. 

" In his early sonnet 'To a Friend." 
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RESTRAINT AND PERSPECTIVE 

In discussing the place of emotions and sentiment in 
Uterattu-e we have already discovered that the mere con- 
ventional stirring of feeling is unworthy and hurtful; that 
emoticHi of worth must grow out of genuine experience. 
But there is necessary more than this if we would discover 
a criterion of the highest excellence in literature. For a 
first condition of great and permanent effectiveness, as op- 
posed to immediate and passing success, is emotional re- 
straint. We rightly object to the poignant and terrible 
presentation in literature of suffering which is inevitable 
and socially necessary, like that of travail. So long as war 
was regarded as inescapal^e, the same objection was held 
against presenting its agony and horror. But the current 
shift in beliefs about international relations and the en- 
forcement of peace has been accompanied and hastened 
by such an outpouring of the truth about war as has 
never before been remotely a[^oached. 

On the contrary, demands for unnecessary tears in 
scenes like the death of little Nell and of Paul Dombey, or 
in much of Bjomson's Arne, if yielded to, result in a kind 
of intoxication. The typical moving picture in which a 
maiden is shown gaspin^y perishing for love is far worse 
than silly. It is an ineradicable pernicious influence; it 
becMnes in unformed minds an ideal of romance that may 
translate itself into any folly. Instinctive emotions — 
pity, for examine*' — instead of being redirected into 
valuable social forces, are only confirmed in their natural,' 
foolish expenditure upon obvious but relatively inag- 
nificant distress. The real artist wars upon such maudlin 
conventions and unrestraint. 

Contrast with the sentimentalist sort the great litera- 
ture which presents, with restraint and power, adventures 
' * Sec Chapter III, p. 95. below. 
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in living; which does not overstate, does not attempt to 
wring false tears or force untrue values into an experience, 
but tries to give that experience fairly and honestly, so 
that we can reconstruct and live it and sense its quality 
and meaning. Nor do the great artists assume that aU 
experience is worth presenting. That which is too horrible, 
or disgusting — that from which even the keenest searcher 
after broader and deeper life turns away — is not pounced 
upon and exhibited by the artist in letters. The vile 
ravings of a maniac are no stuff for literary presentatictfi ; 
we need force no needless realization of the lowest 
bestiality of which human nature is capable ; even the hint 
of it, to make its effect on others, is painful enough,'" The 
presentation of the abnormal, the occasional, the excep- 
tional must justify itsdf for its assault upon our emotions 
l^ its value for interpretation of our own more everyday 
experience; it is never to be accepted for its mere thrill 
and stir of feeling. 

That tragedy of bitter experience which the inferior 
writer of that time or to-day would have exploited, Charles 
Lamb neither mentions nor even suggests in any of his 
writings. This from Pater's Appreciaiions" pays beau- 
tiful and deserved tribute : 

The writings of Charles Lamb are an excellent illus- 
tration of the value of reserve in literature. Below his 
quiet, his quaintness, his humor, and what may seem the 
slightoess, the occasional or accidental character of his 
work, there lies, as I said at starting, as in his life, a genu- 
inely tragic element. The gloom, reflected at its darkest 
in those hard shadows of Rosamund Grey, is always 
thwe, though not always realized either for himself or his 
readers, and restrained always in utterance. It gives to 
those lighter matters on the surface of life and literature 

" Robert Frost : " A Servant to Servants " in North of Boston. 
"P. 134 (Uacmillan, 1890). 
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among w.hich he for the most part moved, a wonderful 
force of expression, as if at any moment these slight 
words and fancies might pierce very far into the deeper 
soul of things. In his writing, as in his life, that quiet 
is not the low-flying of one from the first drowsy by 
choice, and needing the prick of some stroi^ passion or 
worldly ambition to stimulate him into all the energy of 
which he is capable ; but rather the reaction of nature, 
after an escape from fate, dark and insane as in old Greek 
tragedy, following upon which the sense of mere relief 
becomes a kind of passion, as with one who, having nar- 
rowly escaped earthquake or shipwreck, finds a thing for 
grateful tears in just sitting quiet at home, under the 
wall, till the end of days. 

THE PERSPECTIVE CALLED HUUOR 

Persons with a sense of himior are rather bom than 
made; and yet the essentials of humor can and must be 
cultivated, especially in one's r^ard o£ himself, that last 
refuge,of stupid seriousness. We have been reccHnmended 
to " stop thinking of our thoughts and feeling of our feel- 
ings," and this is good advice ; but it is still better to leam to 
laugh at them now and then — at our pet tastes and peda- 
gogical devices and beliefs, and at our favorite failings. 
Dr. Crothers says he would make it a final test in 
every teacher's examinatitm to " hand each candidate 
Lamb's essays' on The Old artd New Schoolmaster and 
on Imperfect Sympathies. I should make turn read them 
to himself, while I sat by and watched. If his countenance 
never relaxed, as if he were inwardly saying 'That's so,' 
I should withhold the certificate. I should not consider 
him a fit person to have charge of innocent youth."" 
You ought try this on yourself. Or see whether you are 

' Th€ Gtntlt 
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still humorously limber enough to enjoy thoroughly AUee 
in Woitderland or Tom Sawyer or The Bourgeois Gentie- 
man. If you can complete a graduate course in apprecia- 
tion of the quiet humor of Mr. Galsworthy's essays on 
"My Distant Relation" and "Comfort,"" or Mr. 
Bennett's Old Wives' Tale or The Title, and finally of the 
uses of the Ccnnic Spirit, reading Meredith's The Egoist 
in the tight of its cq)enit^ chapter and of the Essay on 
Comedy, you will have proved yourself competent to locrfc 
at life with a swnewhat humorous, philoso[^ic eye. Just 
as important in your association with other people, and 
particularly with children, is a real appreciation of their 
laughter and comicality and their absurd dignity. Humor 
is a sort of perspective of vision which one must cultivate 
much as one practices free-hand drawing or tone-acute- 
ness in music. 

CREATIVE INSIGHT 

Everyone appreciates and enbys the recall of all former 
experience, except the actually distressing or terrible; and 
even that is transmuted by far remembrance. The con- 
versation at old-home days or class reunions illustrates the 
keen appeal of quite trivial remembrances. And yet the 
writer who merely retells and refurbishes an old incident 
without casting new light of perception or interpretation 
upon it does not long hold attention. His sole merit 
is a timeliness like that of personal items in vil- 
lage newspapers. 

This very sli^t and simple matter of our experiences, 
however, is capable in an artist's hands of transmuta- 
tion into something rich and strange. A fresh perception 
of its varied aspects, a new interpreting of Its significance 
may change altt^ther our outlodc upon every day, and 
import meaning where before we had found only triviality. 

" Jrfra Galswordiy : The Inm of Tnmfw/ltfjr and A Commentary. 
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It is the great service of the makers of genuine and im- 
pCMtant literature that thqf see freshly and vividly what 
presents itself to their senses. A writer or speaker merely 
annoys us if he insists on tdling us to see what we have 
already seen better than he has done. But if he can sug- 
gest new prospects for our imagination to picture, or 
fresh and unnoted details of color or movement — as of " a 
little bird's tail blown inside out by the wind," or "tints 
of Bokhara and of Samarcand " in autumn woods — then 
we listen gladly to him.^* And if he can discover unsusi 
pected feelings or motives, fresh relations, true, but 
untraced effects in the midst of what we have seen daily, 
he is of still higher service. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
made a contribution to many people's ideas when he wrote : 
" Don't do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you; your tastes may differ."" The tragic issue of 
Sir Austin Feverel's proud System and the comedy of Sir 
Willoughby Pattern's beleaguered but resolute egotism 
compel us to uncomfortable meditation. In ways like this 
our experience is enlarged, not alone in the gaining of new 
sense-impressions, but in the realm of ideas about our own 
immediate lives. 

Greatest of all, the creator of true literature sees and 
presents character in a new light; he makes unforgettable 
an egoist or a Yankee paint manufacturer. He has, in brief, 
creative insight, the genius of noting significant details 
and as yet unpercdved relations. 

On the other hand, a writer may have all the virtues 
of specific and vivid presentation of real experience, and 
yet have nothing to say that deserves our attention. A 
literary critic commented thus on a Broadway play 
last spring : 

" This is merely what the friar-painter says in the early verses of 
Browning's " Fra Lippo LipjM," often quoted. 

'."Maxiais for Kevolutionists," in Matt attd SuPemuM. 
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An author takes a very unfair advantage of an audi- 
ence when he introduces a sick child into his play, When, 
in addition, he kills the young mother in the first act and 
has the lonely father come up to the nursery and kneel 
beside the little boy's cot, it is like tripping up a man on 
crutches. He simply has got to fall. , It is no credit to 
the author if an audience cries at a scene like this." 

It is clear that the objective and faithful presentation 
of a tnt of actual experience does not, in this critic's 
opinion, at all qualify this scene to rank as great literature. 
For it lacks an essential element : a significant interpreta- 
tion. It compels us to feel, or poignantly to suffer over 
again, an experience of which no significant meaning or 
application is offered; we cannot revise our outlocrfc upon 
life in the light of it; there is nothing we can do about it. 
Hence, we have a right to resent it as certainly not ag- 
niiicant for our experience, and as possibly debilitating and 
harmful in the fashion of other assaults upon 
our emotions.'* 

We have still less patience, once we know his few 
tridcs, with the artificer who merely wraps in a new tissue 
the old mystery of a crime, or puts a mechanical detective 
or lover through trite movements and passions. Conven- 
tional characters — impeccable, utterly courageous heroes 
and lovely heroines without distinguishable individuality, 
without even the very human qualities of doubt and incon- 
sistency — and trite ideas that everybody has thought for 
generations, are the best the poor story-teller can give us. 
His success may be large and loud, but it is short. Now 
and then, however, a creative artist makes the shabby 
story altogether new, by discovering unsuspected motives 
and prob^le but surprising results of action. These he 

** Robert C Blenchl^, in Life, Maj 27, 1920. 

" See pp. 22 ff. 
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has derived from keen and sympathetic observation and 
by imaginative interpretation of what cannot be directly 
perceived. There is an immense distance, which we never- 
theless need much experience and trained, intelligent read- 
ing to assess rightly, between the purveyor of staled tales 
who in each generation catches the attention of the crowd, 
and the artist who presents significant experiences, because 
he puts a new personality into seeing and selecting details 
and into interp^ing the actions and the interrelations of 
the whole. 

EVALUATING OUR OWN EXPERIENCE 
All this is part of the final test of literature in its effect 
vtpon the reader — its service in interpreting or valuing his 
own life, as a means of making him appreciative of his 
personal experience and his real worth. Significant lit- 
erature, that is, makes one examine, weigh, and estimate 
more truly his contribution to and his experience of life.'* 
Not arousing appreciation of literature itself, but insuring 
that weighing and just appreciation of one's ovm ex- 
perience which great literature inevitably arouses, is our 
chief business, in both reading and teaching it. To this, 
realizati(Hi of what is presented in books, the fullest pos- 
sible c<wnprdiension of its meaning and significance, and 
a critical examinaticm of its truth are obviously essential. 
Enjoyment of literary works in the conventional sense, 
on the other hand, is a result merely incidental to the 
greater purpose — ^though, as we shall see, an inevitable 
erne if genuine literature, fitted to the reader's individual 
knowledge and experience, is laid hold of. The assaying 
and interpreting of one's own share of life requires bring- 
ing all one's store of experience to literature, and necessi- 
"John Dewer: Democracy ami Education, pp. 378 ff. 
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tates a new comprehension and criticism of both onesdf 
and the book read, as aq)ects of significant reaUty." 

SUUUARY 

The following criteria for the evaluation of literature 
have been suggested as fundamental: 

1. Vivid concreteness or realizableness in presen- 
tation of the stuff of experience. 

2. Its truth to human experience — to the motives and 
results of thought and action — where (as in all but 
the literature of faery and fantasy or nonsense) it 
purports at all to represent life as it is. 

3. Similarly, its significance as an interpretation of 
lifft— that is, its restraint of presentation and the 
creative insight of its view. 

Such tests and criteria as are here proposed for true 
literature cannot be understood from this or any other 
text, and should not be either accepted or rejected, but 
should be criticized and applied and retested. Each reader 
must create and discover their meaning for himself in 
actual experience of life and in the study of excellent 
literature. Such standards must be ap[Jied both to the 
objective picture of action and to the lyric poem or the 
reflective essay — to the Bible and the Homeric narratives, 
and to the plays of Mr, Galsworthy, the essays of Dr. 
Crothers, and the verse of Mr. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. Else the standards are abstract and meaningless 
statements merely. Here it is possible only to surest 
them and to illustrate them by a few and furtive ex- 
amines, leaving them for the reader's study and for 
application in his own attempts to estimate what he reads 
and, in the light of that, to criticize and understand his 
own experience. 

* The subject of excellence of manner, or style, will he conEidncil 
in Chapter II, pp. 70 ff . 



CHAPTER n 
THE TEACHER'S LITERARY EQUIPMENT 
We have spent so much time upon the tests for de- 
termining real literature because such standards are 
necessary to the teacher of literature. He must, dearly, 
help his pupils do what everyone else does mainly for his 
private good or pleasure: he must judge swnehow the 
value and influence of what th^ read — and this not only 
within, but also outside the limits of schocJ readings and 
of literature-books. He needs to examine and judge cur- 
rent books and magazines, particularly those addressed to 
young people and successful in holding their attention. 
Hence it is imperative that the teacher of En^ish have 
thoroughly sound bases of literary judgment; it will not 
do for him to regard feeble, or silly, or positively harmful 
writings with half-shamed approval or with uncritical 
enthusiasm ; he must know definitely what qualities make 
for genuine and permanent excellence in literature, what 
make it tndiibttably worthless or pernicious. 

A. ACTUAL teachers' LITERARY PAMILIARmBS AND 
PREFERENCES 

It is dearly desirable to have some specific information 
abotit teachers' choices of literary acquaintances. To know 
about this is equally important with discovering what sort 
of books children like and read, as we shall attempt to do 
m the following chapter. 

In the first place, any cursory examination of teachers* 
knowledge of the simplest classics, of our own and other 
literatures, leads to significant findings. It appears, first 
of all, that a clear majority of almost any group of ccJlege 
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students — including collie graduates — who are them- 
selves teachers of English in the grades and even in the 
high schools, display httle real first-hand familiarity with 
such masterpieces as the stories of Homer and the Old 
Testament narratives in our best English translatiMis. 
These teachers have all, of course, heard of these writings, 
are aware of their place in the literary canon, and, usually, 
have read retellings of some of them. But knowle<^ of 
the books themselves is actually infrequent. I do not 
maintain that it is essential — no matter how desirable — 
for every teacher of literature in the elementary or the 
hi^ school to have read even siich major poems as Dante's 
Inferno and the Faery Queen, or sirch important novels as 
Tom Jones and Pendennis; but for him to be entirely 
without first-hand knowledge of, for example. Pilgrim's 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe, and of the major English 
dramas, is to have scarcely any literary equipment what- 
ever. For these are the basic excellent writings with 
which we expect grade school and high school children 
to gain thorough familiarity, and it is unfortunate to find 
many teachers who have acquaintance with them by name 
and reputation only. 

TEACHERS OF LITERATURE AND CUKHENT WRITINGS 

The preferences of teachers in modem literature are 
surprising also. It is at least a sad mistake for anyone to 
suppose that the writing of prose fiction proceeded in high 
excellence for a hundred years or so and then stopped 
entirely — no less sad than to imagine that Mr. H. B. 
Wright is capable of continuing the tradition. It is even 
stranger to find it supposed that the making of poetry 
ceased suddenly at the death of Tennyson. But many 
teachers have discovered nothing of the present renais- 
sance of beautiful verse, or know only chance examines 
liltt In Fbmders Fields. If I may judge from many 
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English teachers whom I have been able to test in this 
matter, these very suppositions as to poetry and fiction 
are widely spread among them to-day, I have found com- 
paratively few, in courses for teachers of English con- 
ducted in two universities, who could, for example, name 
a great tragedy written since Shakespeare's death, or who 
were acquainted with the best work, and not with the 
names merely, of important modem writers like Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Noyes and Mr. Robert 
Frost Practically none of these teachers had heard of 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, who is, probably, the 
most distinctive and powerful of contemporary poets, in 
America at least. In jdace of real familiarity with any 
writers of eminence there a[^>ears for the most part, if 
anything at all about them, mere echoes of press opinion 
and "literary" gossip. Of course it is fair to allow for 
a paralyzing effect of such questions as this asked porten- 
tously in university classes, but this influence alone can 
hardly account for so general a Uankness and numbness. 

Instead of such worth-while acquaintances there was 
real r^;ard, admitted without shame by a clear majority, 
for such syrups and morbidities as those of Myrtle Reed's 
novels and for Mr, Dixon's and Mr. Robert Chambers's 
even more pernicious works. The optimistic impossibili- 
ties of the Misses Pprter and, above all, the conventional 
absurdities of Mr. Harold Bell Wright were ranked by 
many of these teachers as great fiction. I need not detail 
the periodical literature regularly consumed by them. 
Only those magazines which few of them knew at all, 
saved by name and reputation alone, were in the main 
quite worth any one's time. 

A fair, though of course quite incomplete, test of 
acquaintance with important literature — a representative 
sampling — may be made by any one who cares to examine 
the lists of novels, plays, and verse in the bibliographies for 
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school reading in Appendix 11.^ It is regrettable that many 
teachers of literature know so excellent an American 
writer as Mrs. Wharttm, if at all, only for the somewhat 
dubious atmosphere of certain' of her society novels, but 
are quite ignorant of The Touchstone and of Ethan 
Frame, a powerful tragedy that seems likely to rank beside 
The Scarlet Letter as a genuine classic. And those who 
do not know the fine craftsmanship of Mr. Noyes' The 
Highwayman, or the poems of Rupert Brooke and Mr. 
Maseiield and Mr. Robert Frost, to name only a few dis- 
tinguished contemporary poets, have unfairly deprived 
themselves of high pleasure and a direct acquaintance with 
literary values. 

I have, of course, asked these questions of com- 
paratively few teachers here and there, and have given 
them cmly a samplii^ of good and bad writings to report 
their opinions upon. But it is such a selection as may prob- 
ably be trusted to give a fairly accurate picture of the 
literary likes and acquaintances of a great many teachers. 
When it is recalled that probably one-fifth of the school- 
teachers in the United States are not even graduates of 
high-schools,' it will be seen that in my survey of graduate 
and senior-ccdlege students I have been examining repre- 
sentatives of the top quarter, and not of the grand average, 
of our profession. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE PROSE AND POETRY TESTS 

So far we have seen what many teachers think about 
current literature — what sort of writers they have been 
guided by publishers' advertisements to read and have 

'DavidFetoley: "The Source of Supply of Teachers:" The 
National Crisis in Education, Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education, 1930, No. ag (pp. 24 S.). The author states that prob- 
ably 32O0O, some 37.5 per cent of each year's supply of teachers in 
this country, begin work annually with no specific preparation tor 
teaching, even in high-school courses. 
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chosen to like. It is more important to find oat their esti- 
mate of actual jMcces of prose and of verse which they 
meet and judge quite independently of any influence, 
whether of famous names or of standard criticism, except 
their own taste. Such an exploration has been carried 
on by Professors Allan Abbott and M. R. Trabue, of 
Teachers College, Orfumbia University. Mr. Abbott has 
devised, and the authors have succeeded in standard- 
izing, tests by means of which one can examine in im- 
partial and objective fashion his own literary tastes and 
preferences, as well as those of his pupils. One is thus 
now enabled to go far toward learning the quality of his 
judgments in these regions. I have found these tests of 
great value as api^ied to my own opinions of literary 
quality, and I recommend them to the teacher who yould 
be siu-e of his criticism and his recommendations and of 
his power to guide and inform children's developing 
tastes. The tests now are available in published form, 
and a full accoimt of them has appeared in the Teachers 
College Record.' Professor Abbott has in process also 
tests on aiq>reciation of prose paragraphs, by which other 
valuable results will probably be derived. 

The following note upon certain results of the tests is 
taken from an account of Mr. Abbott's presentation at 
the 1920 meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English.* " The test consists of a ntmiber of poems 
ranging in quality fran Mother Goose to Bridges or 
MasefieW, each accompanied by three versitms ' spoiled ' 
by alterations, some grossly and some delicately. Each 
reader is asked to name one of the four versions as best." 
..." For the thirteen selections in Series X, as tried with 
384 high school seniors and 26 1 graduate students of 

■Abbott and Trabue: "A Measure of Ability to Jud^c Poetry," 
Teachers College Record, Columbia University, Mardi, igzi (sa: 
101 if.) 

'The Engtisk Journal, January, igzi (10:54-5) 
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English in Universities, almost all teachers of high schot^ 
English, the high school seniors average about 6 correct 
judgments, the graduate students about 9J^. There is 
considerable overlapiring; about one-tenth of the high 
school seniors judge poetry better than the average teacher, 
and somewhat more than one-tenth of the teachers 
judge it worse than the average high school senior." 
" ' Demdition of teacher supremacy ' in matters of taste 
was thus found to be one of the outcomes of the test" In 
fact, no teacher without exceptional taste and more than 
usually adequate education in English literature will fail 
to discover in his class pupils with distinctly better judg- 
ment than his own in matters of literary appreciation. 

It is clear that the full data of these tests will be of 
the highest significance to all who are interested in a 
real teaching of literature. No teacher can wisdy evade 
an honest examination, in the light of the tests themselves, 
of his judgments of poetry. We are not likely to secure 
satisfactory results from the teaching of literature in 
grades and in high schools until the preferences and tastes 
of our teachers beccmie more surely based in knowledge of 
essential criteria of judgment, and especially in genuine 
experience of excellent prose and poetry of every sort 
upon which to base judgment. 

I have purposely presented all the dark and none of the 
relieving light of this picture; there were of course notable • 
exceptions at the other end of the scale. I have done this 
because I want to induce a stem self-examination by every 
teacher of English as to his present fitness for the work of 
aiding pupils to broader, finer, and more truly wholesMne 
experience. A false, emotional attitude toward literature, 
acceptance without reflfection of emotion about nothing 
at all, and of anything that sounds well in the ear — some- 
times a shocking bad ear — appear with unmistakaWe clear- 
ness as the core of worst difficulty. For this reason 
I urge frankness and honesty of attack on this problem, 
and earnest study to revalue and fairly base our standards 
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of taste. The sort of results rec^mled in the preceding 
pages, so far as they are typical of conditions in schools 
in general — and I do not hmiestly bdleve that they show 
by any means the worst conditions — are cause for 
aerious disquiet. 

B. WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO ABOUT IT 

CcMiditicms like this are clearly far from what we can 
desire or aj^rove; what they mean in unfortunate and 
even harmful results from classroom teaching of litera- 
ture to-day, we shall consider later.* But these conditions 
are merely what Mie must expect in view of the brief and 
not usually rich and fruitful preparation which the ma- 
jority of teachers feel they can afford to secure. At any 
rate, a teacher's realization of his inadequate equifnnent is 
the most hopeful of signs for his increase and growth in 
personal life and excellence of service. We all gain by 
recc^izing the things we ought to have done; " none of 
us are so good that we cannot afford to be better." If 
we are really dissatisfied, what more can be desired save 
a knowledge of just what to do to be better? 

We may well realize that improvement cmnes only 
through slow and constant exertion. But it can come 
through wise expenditure of time day by day as we are 
in service and in summer study — if not as well, certainly 
no less surely than !^ desperate ventures of taking a year 
or two for study without pay. Moreover, while the 
" tangible rewards of teaching " will probably always be 
smaller than those of business and manufacture, they are 
bring distinctly bettered to-day, and genuine improvement 
in service is measurably sure to bring increased income and 
higher positions. We can all of us well afford the earnest 
effort to find time for good reading and study in 
our profession. 

• Pp. 317 ff- 
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Most of this time, we have suggested, must cwne in the 
course of the regular work of the school year and in vaca- 
timis. Time is now so fully absorbed in many schools, 
however, as to leave scant margin to teachers for personal 
life and growth. To ccnnbat the parsimony of School 
boards and officials, teachers should arm thanselves with 
the revised Hopkins Report on the Cost and Labor of 
English teaching,* and campaign against over-full pro- 
grams of classes and extra duties. If we are to work 
well and efficiently, we need time for many-sided recre- 
ation — both for whdescane direct experiences and for 
excellent books. For the cheap and tawdry in literature 
or in life we can have no time under any circumstances. 
We must have the courage to put resolutely aside the third- 
and fourth-rate reading which we have found many teach- 
ers preferring. We must discard the superstition that excel- 
lent literature is alwas's tragic or heavy. We can, we know, 
adventure into most delightful purlieus of romance and 
haunts of the ccwnic sjarit, into regions of stirring nar- 
rative verse and joyous idyl, as well as into sterner areas 
of unflinching regard upon terrible but fundamental 
reality. Our adventuring need not — it must not — be 
solemn and dutiful and of set determination. It will, if 
we have any sort of qualiflc^tion for the teaching of 
English, represent hearty and enjoyable experience. 
Whoever does not find it so, whatever his pedagogical or 
other qualifications, is in all probability quite unfitted for 
the teaching of English literature. Whoever, on the other 
hand, finds genuine pleasure in the realization of true and 
significant experiences in literature will come gradually but 
surely to a firm sense for what is excellent, what merely 
bombast imitation, in prose or verse writings. By setting 

" In preparation by a committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and to be published by the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C 
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one's marks well ahead and working unhurriedly but 
steadily toward them, any teacher, no matter how insuffi- 
cient his actual present equi^ent, may grow year by year 
into measurable adequacy of preparation for his great 
and difficult vocation. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the essential scrip and scrippage for a teacher of 
English in the grades and the high school. This material 
is presented for the piu-pose of enabling each one, in the 
light of its suggestions, to take a further inventory of his 
literary equipment, and then to set about de6nite work to 
better it. Except the first essential — the power to under- 
stand clearly what one reads in relation to various pur- 
poses — none of these requisites is to be attempted with 
severe purpose and with resolutions. . The approach to 
literature, for both pupils and teachers, should be so far as 
possible unaffected and eager, not minutely critical and 
analytic or soberly earnest. The teacher who jq)proaches 
the task of better preparation in a prc^r spirit of grati* 
tude, and not with solemn castigation and a martyr's air, 
is sure of increasing the adequacy and excellence of his 
service to boys and girls and of enhancit^ his own joy 
in life. 

As a sort of Inventory of the equipment necessary for 
measurably effective teaching of English, we shall con- 
sider these topics ; 

1. The necessity of really knowing how to read 

2. The need of variety and depth of first-hand 

experience 

3. The equal necessity of much experience of excellent 

literature 

4. Discovery of what the writer is trying to do — a 

knowledge of major classifications of literature 
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5. An equipment of real knowledge of periods and of 

essential literary influences 

6. Consequent power to discover and aj^ly for one- 

sdf such valid criteria of literary excellence as 
have already been 5ug:gested and discussedJ 

I. KNOWING HOW TO READ 

We have already found that real experience in litera- 
ture, like real experience anywhere else, is an affair of 
give and take; you cannot get anything from a book or 
from a person save as you bring to the experience some- 
thing of attentive inquiry and also of intelligent omi- 
munity of former experience. As we shall note presently, 
3 rich and varied outfit of real experience is unquestion- 
ably the first essential of getting further and greater ex- 
perience from literature. But there is also much to learn 
about how to bring that equipment to bear. If we have 
practiced and gained some mastery of essentials in the 
technique of reading, and particularly if we are consciously 
in control of our minds in the process, we are the more 
skilful in translating black marks on white paper into new 
arrangements of our past experience. We know how to 
get the substance of what we read. 

In other words, as teachers of literature, we really 
need to know how to read. Our assumption that we learned 
that in the primary grades is common and regrrttaMe. 
Really intelligent people are all the time continuing to learn 
to read, and making constant new discoveries in that 
dom^n. It will be the business of a later section of this 
study * to present certain principles and practices that ap- 
pear to be necessary to intelligent reading and study. It is 
obviously essential for any teacher to know and master 

*See F. T. Baker: "The -Teacher of English." English Jovnal 
II, 335 ; also the bibliograFhy in Appendix I, pp. 343 below. 

'Chapters V and VI. 
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these hitnsdf, by thoughtful practice and criticism of his 
own perfonnance, before he attempts to teach reading. 
Yet in this, as well as in appreciatitya and discrimination, 
teachers do not invariaUy measure up to a high and ex- 
acting standard. Failure actually to read for realization 
and interpretation must account for some of the failures 
in Professor Abbott's prose and poetry tests. 

2. VARIETY AND DEPTH OF FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE 

Obviously whoever would read well must be supplied 
also with many and rich experiences, the richer and more 
various the better. To those who have these, come more 
experiences in profusion, frxMU books and pictures and 
from every contact with life; but to those with few and 
pallid adventures little real readit^ is possible. The good 
tracher of literature is first of all one who has " proved " 
many things — who has keenness after experience — some- 
y/hat like the small children who deliberatdy burned their 
torques with hot iron to sense a new thing.' As one grows 
up, to be sure, increasing common sense, responsibility, and 
realization of what is socially and individually desirable 
will increasingly limit such direct experiences. The pos- 
sibilities of trying things out in imagination and so dis- 
covering their results, instead of crudely blundering upon 
die results — ^what Professor Palmer aptly names an "apti- 
tude for vicariousness " — will lengthen one's probability 
of peaceful and lasting life without too much cramping 
his range of adventure. The good of books is their con- 
tribution to such "vicarious experiencing." 

But the fact remains that whoever would gain fr«n 
literature what great writers have put into it must be a 
live, adventurous person who fares forth avid for the 
various taste of life. " The makers of literature are those 
who have seen and felt the miraculous interestingness of 

' Max Eastman : Tke Enjoyment of Poetry, p. 9 ( Scribner's, 1913) . 
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the universe." " So, of course, are the true appredators 
of it ; their attitude toward experience must be the same. 
One who would ri^tly enjoy and savor real literature 
must be like Rupert Brooke, a lover of : 

" Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight ; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread ; and many tasting food ; 
Rainbows, and the blue bitter smoke of wood. ..." 

They must take in life at all their senses, its discomforts 
and hardnesses, too — the haxdness of dull necessary work 
and of resolute persistence in face of weariness and pain — 
as well as the pleasant things. 

In addition to learning by direct experience, such a per- 
son learns much also by observation of other peo[Je, and 
from the living literature in the mouths of men who 
have had wider and deeper contacts with life than his own. 
Even if he cannot collect ancient ballads from Border 
peasants or Nova Scotian craftsmen he can get from men 
of full and adventurous life many casual glimpses into 
ways of life and thought quite foreign to his own. If he 
has the imagination and appreciation which are essential 
to truest enjoyment of literature, he will undoubtedly teJl 
himself, or, better, write many small fictions about the 
people he sees in elevated trains or department stores,^' 
and compose fragments of verse, and get the frankest pos- 
sible criticism of what he does. For whoever would under- 
stand the work of any author must be not sharply critical 
and analytic, but chiefly sjmipathetic and constructive in 
his approach to the author's worie Having made a like 
attempt is the surest route to such sympathy. 

" Arnold Bennett : Literary Taste and How to Form. It, p. ii, 
""The Great Lover," Collected Poems, (Lane, 1913). 
"See Cliarles Baudelaire's "The Windows," PasteU m Prote. 
(Harper, 1890). 
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All this is being a person of real experience, enable of 
manifold contacts with literature." To such a person, and 
only in the degree that one is such a person, literature 
oScrs indefinite and multiform enhancement of life. The 
Tartarin who surrenders adventure because of the perils 
of rheumatism and covers himself warm in bed 
is quite unable to appreciate the hardships and triumphs 
of Odysseus." 

Most of us are unequipped by nature for hearing in ' 
imagination the gor^ous sym[^nies and assuaging 
harmonies which attended Mozart or Rolland's Jean- 
Christophe everywhere: The artist's keen perception finds 
lovely color where the rest of us see only drab or Wack 
shadow. Even in discovering subtle fragrances of plant 
and of moist earth we feel, in reading Mr. Galsworthy, a 
distinct limitation in ourselves. But the writer of real 
perception does us, at any rate, the service of making us 
conscious of our lack, and, at best, of arousing us to 
sharper attention and so to fuller living in these worlds 
of sense. 

Those who themselves have had no vividness and 
variety of experience cannot hope to derive and apply valid 
standards for judging the truth or the reality of literarv 
experiences. They cannot rightly distinguish between the 
actuality of life in characters and action, and the mere 
trick of harrying emotions without anything genuine to 
feet about, as tn certain stanzas from the poetry tests, or 
in the manner of Nick Bottom's Bombast : 

The grinding rocks 

And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates. 

" G. E. Woodberry : The Appreciation of Littraturt. pp. 15 ff. 
"AIpboMc Daudet: T'orterM of Tarascoit. 
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The woes and blisses of wooden-doll lovers, alt(^;ether 
conventional and without any least individuality — such 
beings as Mr. Wright and the Mr. Curwood turn out by 
dozens — are a»ivincii^ to persons who have known none 
of the deeper possibilities of human comradeship. But 
whoever has sensed genuine happiness and genuine sorrow 
is, perhaps, less likely to be misled by mode emotiCHi or 
staled passion tattered in dialogue. 

3. MUCH GENUINE EXPERIENCE OF EXCELLENT 
LITERATURE 

In additicHi to fulness and variety of experienra at first 
hand, but by no means as a sul»titute fcH- life, it is 
obviously necessary that ont who would judge literature 
with reasonaUe sureness should know the writings which, 
like " the raft that Hwner made for Hden,"^" have en- 
dured and survived the tempests of centuries. Frtwn these 
alone he can discover, in actual and experimental and not 
merely perfimctory fashion, what are the essential quali- 
ties of greatness in literature. And this is simjJy because 
whatever has been really enjoyed by any oonsideraWe 
number of people, both in different times and in various 
places, must have in itself some permanent power 
of reality. 

This does not mean that in order to be possessed of 
literary taste and appreciation one must have read certain 
ordered lists of the world's master|Meces. Still less should 
it be supposed that anyone is expected to like all admitted 
classics. Deep-rootei tastes — z misliking of Uood and 
battle, or of historical romances — may unfortunately b}it 
surely limit any person's adventurings, as did Tartarin's 
rhetmutism. One is just so much the poorer for this ; but 
his experience may flourish the more in other directions. 

Mere timidity or sloth limiting one's actual and even 

•Lord Dunsany: Fifty-one Tales~'"The Raft." 
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more his literary experiences is always most inexcusable. 
Certainly acquaintance with all the poetry and drama and 
fiction which are great and simpdy understandable enough 
to be included in good high-school lists of required reading 
— that in Appendix II,*' for exan^e — and some compre- 
hension of why these things have been accounted great, is 
surely a fair requirement ior every teacher to make reso- 
lutely and earnestly of himself. It is highly to be desired, 
of course, that he really know, as well — ^by his own intel- 
ligent reading, and not by report and lecture only — ^the 
materials collected in survey courses in literature," par- 
ticularly if he is in charge of junior high schocJ classes 
in English. 

It seems impossible to suppose that anyone will teach 
literature adequately in senior high school without a real 
familiarity with material read in the c(»nmon period 
courses given to undergraduates, and very desiraMe is a 
thorough acquaintance, preferably in graduate study, with 
at least some one period of English literature. Whoever 
lacks such preparation can do a good deal by himself to 
make it up, provided he reads with an earnest and intelligent 
attempt to realize what is presented; mere running the 
eyes over page after page is worse than nothing for this 
purpose. This achievement of mastery is of course a 
privilege rather than a piece of drudgery. 

4, MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS OF LITERATURE 

Of very great value in forming and applying such 
standards of criticism as we have been considering; Is, in 
approaching any piece of literature, an intelligent attitude 

"Pp. 369, ff- 

" Such collections as Newcomer and Andrews' Twrnty Cetriuriei 
of English Poetry and Prose, Pancoast's English ProM and Vtrse, 
or the Century Readings in English Literature by Qmliffe, Pyre, and 
Young; Pattee's American Literature, and The Great Tradition hy 
Greenlaw and Hanford. 
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of inquiry as to what the author is trying to do. A great 
part of ttie misteaching of literature has probably risen 
from confusing it with other sorts of writing whose pur- 
pose is to convey knowlege. For discovering the real 
purpose of the writer sc«ne knowledge also of the major 
classifications of literature is helpful. We have already 
found valuable De Quincey's famous, fundamental dis- 
tinction between the literature of knowledge, one of whose 
criteria is scientific truth or historical fidelity; and the lit- 
erature of power, whose concern is an imaginative recon- 
struction of experience which shall be true to human 
nature and to the results of human action.** 

One should know also what constitutes tn:e poetry, as 
distinct from mere versification and from prose. The 
best introductions to this question, of special value to the 
teacher of literature, are Dr. Crothers' essay on The 
Enjoyment of Poetry '■ and Max Eastman's bode of the 
same name."* The distinction made by Mr, Eastman be- 
tween the prosaic and the poetic person, and the writer's 
treatment of the poetic, adventure-seeking qiality in ex- 
perience, already referred to, are fundamental. Mr. 
Laurence Housman follows a similar line of distinction 
when he defines poetry as " simple condensed utterance 
tilled with emotioa" " It will be seen that both these 
delimitations are somewhat the same as that of the litera- 
ture of power. A fuller Idea of poetic forms can be had 
from an article on " Poetry " in the Encyclopedia BrUan- 
mca, which shows the Tarious ways that different pec^ites 

" Tbonus De Qmncey, Euay on Pope. 
•S. U. Crothers: In The Gentle Reader. 

"Max. Eaatman: The Enjoyment of Poetry (New York, 1913). 
■Laucencc Housman: "RealHy in Poetry," Living Age, 373: 
304, (Junair v, 1913,) 
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have indicated rhythms in verse, and from Professor 
Brander Matthews' Study of Versification. 

A grouping of literature into categories of poetry 
^-epic, lyric and dramatic (the Aristotdian groui^ 
ing) ; of prose — history, orations, biographies, let- 
ters, essays, novds, and short stories — is convenient. 
Professor Smith " wisely suggests that reading " only a 
few standard specimens of each of these types " and then 
trying " to put into i^ain language how each type differs 
from every other " constitutes an important step in under- 
standing and appreciating the whole question of liter- 
ary form. 

One probaUy need not go into further clas»6cati<His 
and divi^ons so far as any direct use in teaching literature 
in grades and high school is concerned. Moreover, to the 
degree that a teacher conceives of his knowledge in this 
subject as a means of impressing pupils with his erudition 
or, worse yet, as subject matter for them merely to mem- 
orize and recite upon, he would better be without the 
information. It may be noted in passing that the teacher 
of literature can get on better without any classifications 
of figures of speech. As Professor C. S. Baldwin once 
remarked, the origin of these classifyings provides 
"material for an interesting study in abnormal psy- 
chology;" their perpetuation in schools seems a clear 
examjJe of the control of unrefiective imitation and 
custom. It is difficult to imagine why anyone ever sup- 
posed that it is important for high-school pupils to know 
more than that figures are ct«nparisons, direct or implied. 
To note the comparison is often interesting and well 
repays us; beyond that, nothing is of any apparent value. 
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5. REALIZATION OF UTERARY PERIODS AND ESSENTIAL 
INFLUENCES 

What is usually more to the teacher's purpose than 
any extended knowledge of literary classifications is a real 
understanding of the time in which a great piece of litera- 
ture was written and of the influence which the times and 
people had upon the author and his work. But there is 
need of selecting most carefully what is here relevant to 
our purpose from huge masses of available data. Scholar- 
ship leads into amassing interesting but often tenuously 
related acts about texts and biography and minor influ- 
ences which must be considered carefully to reveal their 
essential contribution to the htgh-school dass in literature. 

The importance of such knowledge as bears signifi- 
cantly upon one's subject can be well illustrated by the case 
of the Elizabethan period. The assiduous researches of 
scholars into the minutest and least promising sources — 
reports of trials at law, expense accounts, building con- 
tracts and property transfers, and even the most shallow 
and sttq>id writings of the period — have cwnbined to make 
possible an unequalled picture of the men for whom 
Shakespeare and others wrote, of the theatres and their 
actor-owners, and of the playwrights and players of the 
time A sense of the remarkable change in teaching 
Shakespeare effected by this means may be had by anyone 
who compares editions and criticism of twenty yrars ago 
and now.^^ Largely through the influence of Professor 
Brander Matthews this information has been brought to 
bear so as to quite reconstitute the teaching of these plays 
in many high schools. 

So for the reading of poems and fiction, from The 
Deserted Village to Clayhanger : it is impossiHe to imder- 
stand most of these rightly until one knows something of 

"F. T. Baker: "Shakespeare in the Schools," English Jornnal, 
V,a». 
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the trend of the Icmg but fruitless struggle in England 
against enclosing the common land, and of the effects of 
the industrial revcJution vpoa all life there.'* Modem 
literature cannot of course be understood until one has a 
great deal of knowledge about social and labor unrest, the 
deeper causes of the Great War, and the effect of these 
things on the thought of literary men. 

This suggests how many-sided the knowledge of a 
teacher of English needs to be. He canno^ specialize nar- 
rowly in a subject, but must be acquainted with the trend 
of thought in history and sociolt^y, in the arts and the 
sciences. Acquaintance with technical processes and with 
professional practice and with the church service is not 
out of place. But this brings us directly to recollection 
of the kindly satire of Lamb's The Old and the New 
Schoolmaster. If one's familiarity is mere infonnatioa, 
valued for itself and inflicted on pupils or other helpless 
persons, it is simply a nuisance. When newly and con- 
sciously acquired it is likely to be thus abused. Genuine 
experience of many sides of human thought, seen in reason- 
able perspective and never intruded, but ready at request 
and genuine need, is of great and constant value; and this 
cannot be substituted for by hasty appeal to reference 
books ; it can only be suj^emented by them. 

In like manner good biography can throw much light 
upon the woric of a man and clear its obscurities.'* But 
When this is taken to justify a long and dreary recital of 
dates and facts in the introductiwi of a high-school text, 
the value of bit^raphy beccanes the sheerest fiction. The 
teacher is under obligation here also to know all he 
can of the researches of scholars into the life and times of 

** Much information of this kind is given, in tabular form, in 
R^nolds and Greevcr's The Facts and Background of Literature, 
O^eir York, 1920). 

" P. H. Hayward : The Lesson in Appreciation, Chapter IX, es- 
pecially pp. 105 fF. 
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writers that he is to help his class comprehend. But he is 
equally required to sdect from this mass only the details 
essential for his purpose; a real experience of the piece of 
hterature by his pupils, and their grasp of its chief point 
and vital meaning. For the teacher must be not cmly a 
scholar, as far as in him lies, in and beyond the limited 
field he is to teach ; he must be also an artist in bringing to 
bear what he has gathered f rcxn the scholarship of others, 
upon his problem of aiding in the interpretation of the 
hterature which enriches experience. 

6. CONSEQUENT COMMAND OF VALID CRITERIA OP 
EXCELXENCE 

We have so far considered the obligation of the 
teacher of EngHsh to have real acquaintance with life and 
with excdlent writings, and knowledge of the forms and 
influences of literature. All this brings us back once more 
to the criteria of literary excellence discussed in the last 
chapter. For only as one has other qualifications of 
experience and understanding can he either comprehend 
or intelligently apply these or any other standards. Just 
so far as he is capaWe of testing effectively the reality, the 
truth, and the significance of classic and of current 
writings, he is measurably equipped for a career of 
genuine iisefulness in the English classroom. 

A SENSE OF THE RELATION OF EXCELLENT MANNER OR 
STYLE TO LITERATURE 

We have, however, considered the question of literary 
excellence so far wholly from the point of view of its 
matter — ^the experience it tries to present; nothing has 
been said about style or structure, the manner of treat- 
ment. And this, it seems to me, is as it should be for our 
purposes. For since the aim here assumed for teaching 
literature is the gaining of real and excellent experience, 
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the broadening and deepening of percq>ti(Mts of life 
through literature, it would certainly be more important, if 
we could consider the questions but one at a time, to center 
on the subject matter of the experience rather than on the 
fineness or inferiority of its dress. 

But an added consideration in favor of the criteria we 
have proposed is furnished by several recent significant 
discussions of the problem. They propose not alone that 
consideration of style is inseparaUe from that of the mat- 
ter presented, but that excellence of style or structure is 
wholly dependent upon the quality of subject matter. The 
point is most vigorously presented in two sentences in the 
preface to Un Pire Prodigue by Dumas the Younger : 

"No one ever perishes because of his form ; he lives or 
dies according to the matter . . . Expression will 
always, in spite of one's desires, equal thou^t : it will be 
just and firm if the thought is great ; feeble and bombastic 
if the thought is vulgar or oMnmon," ** 

The point for our present purpose appears to be this : 
If a story in verse or prose, a lyric poem, an essay is well 
grounded In true experience and tn individual, intelligent 
reflection on that experience, it is measurably cert^n to be 
well organized and expressed in worthy style. An idea 
that is trite and hackneyed cannot but be expressed in 
hackneyed and staled phrases. For emotion that is un- 
true — forced or exaggerated or Insincere — ^the wording 
and the sentence movement can hardly rise above the 
ideas ; it will be cheap and bizarre or vagudy general, as, 
for examfJe, in Mr. Churchill's description.^^ 

"Translated by Barrett H. Clark— Dmmo No. 25. February, 
igi?. An excellent statement of the same point is made by John 
Drinkwatcr in hia Introduction to The Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankm (London, igia), pp. 87^. There is also the well-known com- 
ment by Wordsworth : " It is in the highest degree unphilosophic Xo 
call language or diction the dress of our thought — .... It is the 
incarnation of our thou^t." 

"Vf. as ff. 
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The immeasurable distance in literary excellence be- 
tween " Gee I isn't that lovely? " and Wordsworth's lines : 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns ; 

And the round ocean, and the living air 
is quite dearly a difference between thin poverty and deep 
richness of idea, rather than differing artistry of ex- 
pression merdy. An unusually dear illustration of the 
expression of insincere and of true emotion is given by a 
contrast of the speech of Macbeth when Duncan's murder 
is discovered — that carefully planned, embroidered, and 
elaborate speech — with Macduff's reply to a conventi(Hial 
condolence on Lady Macduff's death : 

. .... But I must also feel it as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things were. 

That were most pleasant to me. 
The one is fandful verbiage attempting to cover up guilt, 
the other honest and deep emotion Ending its natural 
expression. 

Truth to human experience and concreteness of detail 
are then prc^osed as the main roots of excellent manner 
as well as of worthy matter. The other half of this truth, 
more frequently stated, is of course of equal validity. To 
attempt to present one's ideas in unconcern as to their 
form is obviously to neglect an essential part of the process 
of thinking than through. The discipline of conforming 
to convention, and particularly of adapting expression to 
purpose, is a basic part of the cultivation and enrichment 
of ideas — a part which the slack and formless artist omits 
to his certain destruction. But for our purpose as students 
and teachers of literature, I propose, this point is of less 
significance than to the artist in letters, or the critic, 
or the teacher of advanced composition.'* 
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' Moreover, the whole question of style must be consid- 
ered less as a proUem of adapting and fitting manner to 
matter — as we have seen it is inevitaUy and inseparably 
fitted; it must be considered more as a problem of fitting 
ex[ffessioQ to dear understanding by and memorable 
effect upOTi the actual readers or hearers addressed. Lit- 
erature with what is called universal appeal — not neces- 
sarily appeal to every man, but to many sorts of men in 
various times and places — is characterized not only by 
concreteness or objectivity, but by simplicity and hranely 
fineness. There is a story of Lincdn's boyhood which 
comments sagely on this point and probably gives at least 
a partial explanation of his great power as speaker and 
writer. Lincoln is represented as saying that he always 
felt troubled by the spread-eagle oratory of the day and 
by much of the talk of the ndghbors, because he felt that 
he was failing to understand something greatly worth 
while. He goes on : "I could not sleep, though I often 
tried to, when I got <hi such a hunt after an idea, until I 
had caught it ; and when I thought I had got it, I was not 
satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, tmtil I had 
put it into language plain enough, as I thou^t, for any 
boy I knew to comprehend.""* He was cultivating, through 
this earnest attempt to adapt bis expression to a particular, 
homely audience, that fine luminous style which marics 
him as a master of English. 

IN SUMMARY 

This long discussion has pointed to but one issue 
throughout — such equipment of the teacher of English as 
will fit him for selecting valuable literary experiences and 
for hdpii^ his pupils really to gain those experiences in a 
vital and not merely formal fashion. We have proposed 

"Quoted by C A. Smith: What Can Literature Do for Met 
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that the teacher must at all cost gain an understandiiig of 
basic criteria of literary excellence — specifically, of its 
concrete realizability and of its truth and significance in 
portrayal of life. We have found that such citeria can be 
really mastered only through both wide and sincere ex- 
perience, and familiarity with excellent Uterature. We 
have suggested that the teacher needs also a fair equipment 
of knowledge of literary types, literary periods, and essen- 
tials of biography. 

Only with such a background is any one in a portion 
to decide, with seme reasonable chance of being right, 
upon the value of current writings. He is less likely to be 
swept off his feet by the hectic emotional appeal of the 
present generation of novelists and post-war hymnolc^sts 
of hatred. He may hope to escape being fooled — ^he must 
escape it — by cheap doing-over of staled situations and 
meaningless, conventional characters. He has put him- 
self in the way to achieve some sense of poetic quality, so 
that he can select what is genuine and honest from mere- 
tricious dap-trap. With at least this modicum of equip- 
ment, which of course is indefinitdy extensible, it is pos- 
sible for the teacher to make intelligent use of what he can 
learn about children's actual reading interests, for helping 
them select more excellent matter and really make it a part 
of th^r experience. 



CHAPTER in 

BEGINNING WITH CHILDREN'S ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCES AND INTERESTS 
The purpose of this chapter is to consider how we 
can find out where children actually are in experience, and 
consequently in interest in books, when we set to work 
with them in the grades or the high school. But before we 
attempt this problem it seems necessary to state, simply 
and tarely, three educatic»tal principles on which the re- 
mainder of this study is wholly based. They are derived 
chiefly frcMn the educational writings of Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike and Dr. John Dewey. The chapters to follow are 
principally an attempt to illustrate clearly the meaning and 
applications of these principles. No attempt will be made 
to argue the points ; these must be proved or disproved in 
laboratory studies and in classroom teaching day by day. 

A. THREE FUNDAfiENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
I. WE MUST BEGIN WHERE CHILDREN ACTUALLY ARE 

First, we must b^n where pu^Mls actually are, in ex- 
perience and knowledge and skill, if we woidd get them 
anywhere. This seems, perhaps, too obvious to require 
mention ; but, as this and the fifth chapter will show, its 
real application requires much study aiul readjustment of 
courses and methods. 

2. WE MUST SECURE ALTOGETHER SIGNIFICANT AND 
VALUABLE MATERIALS OF STUDY 

Second, we must require in our courses of study both 
knowledge and skill that are thoroughly and tdtogether 
worth nohile, both from a social point of view and from 
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that of our pupils now. This seems even more necessary 
than the first point But studies and tasks required as 
discipline are s(»netimes tu-ged even to-day, in spite of the 
fact that most of us find the essential tasks quite amjjy 
disciplinary. Altogether adult skill and knowledge and 
appreciation, too, are forced upon children as preparation 
for a more or less problematic future. And, on the other 
hand, there has been a reaction toward following the bent 
and whim of children in education, with frequently dis- 
astrous results. Much very careful study is needed to 
discover what is really valuaUe — what experiences in lit- 
erature and what points of knowledge and of skill, in 
reading for example, are so excellent and significant as to 
be unquestionably worth our pupils' time, in view of both 
their immediate and their later needs. We do not, of . 
course, mean merely matters of bread-and-cheese utility. 

3. WE MUST HELP PUPILS TO REALIZE THE IMMEDIATE 
WORTH OF OUR. SUBJECT 

Third, we need to present this worth in such fashion 
tiiat it will be definitely realizable as worth, by the children 
we have to deal with. Here we need to emphasize 
particularly the futility of telling, and the great force of 
demonstration; if we show our pupils the immediate 
worth to them of reading quickly and with understanding, 
in their school arithmetics or in books that appeal to their 
interest, we shall need to do less profitless talking on this 
subject. Whatever difficulty this occasions is richly 
repaid; for in so far as we succeed in this, the prol>- 
lem of disci^ine and compulsion to study vanishes. The 
machine goes of its own power,and we do not need to crank 
it once every mile. That is to say, we are not compelled 
to the unpleasant altenutives of (i) forcing children to 
Study by posing such unpleasant consequences of failure 
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as shame, detenticm, or punishment, or (2) inveiglii^ 
them into work by allurements of personal charm, follow- 
ing their random interests, or attempting hectic and re- 
vivalistic arousal to effort. AH these methods wear us out, 
and distract attention from the main business of school : 
good hard work to master genuine and not merely 
trumped-up difficulties — real problems to be solved, valu- 
able skill to be gained, or fine and wholesome experience 
to be enjoyed." 

B. ON KNOWING REAL CHILDREN 

Anyone who is to teach literature effectively has 
obvious need for knowledge of real children. Those who 
have wanted to understand children have frequently 
studied " the child " in pedagogical books. Much of great 
value can be gleaned frcHn some of these — the rather 
miscellaneous assortment of material in Dr. Hall's Ado- 
lescence, for instance; it has been remarked that Mr. 
Tarkington's Seventeen reads like a clever vivifying of 
parts of that book. Certainly more profitaUe is the wdl 
organized and scientifically based presentation of con- 
clusions in The Psychology of Childhood by Norsworthy 
and Whitley.' The one treatment of fundamental im- 

* These last points (Nos. a and 3) are frequently called by the 
names problem method, project method or problem-project method of 
teaching ; whatever they are called, they appear to be the most effec- 
tive means of combating the " force- feeding" and despotic dictation 
in many schools, as well as the ajiarchy of building curriculums on 
children's mere chance interests. The i^losophy upon'which Aeie 
principles are built up is presented most cogently in the following 
references, wEiich are of great value to teachers: 

John Dewey: The School and Society (UniverjiQr of Oua^o 
Press, 1915). 

John Dewey: Democracy and Education (Macmillan, 1917). 

W. H. Kilpatrick: "The Project Method" Teachers CoUtgt 
Record, September, 1918 and (a symposium) September, 1921. 
' Chapters I-Vt (MacmiUan, igi8). 
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portance to every teacher is undoubtedly Dr. Thorn- 
dike's richly packed and wittily presented chapters on The 
Original Nature of. Man,'' 

CHILDREN IN LITERATURE 
It is not from scientific studies, however, nor even in 
literature, that one can best gain knowledge of real chil- 
dren, but from children themselves; yet illumination of 
greater insight upon one's own observations is contributed 
by the best presentations of child life in stories. The 
children of Mark Tw^n and Maurice Hewlett and Mrs. 
Bacon and Mrs. Fisher are often quite real persons. 
Properly regarded, th^ throw useful light upon the sort 
of bdiavior that otherwise may puzzle us in actual chil- 
dren's doings. The list of such books in Appendix I * 
contains many that are rewarding to browse among, pro- 
vided one also studies and interprets real children by the 
aid of these children of literature. 

SOCIAL LIVING WITH CHILDREN 

The best recourse is undoubtedly living with diildren 
as one of them. If one can really do ttus with genuine 
sympathy and understanding, and not with futile pn- 
tenso, most of the problems of literature teaching and of 
sdiools in general will take a different color. That this 
must be done with sense and caution it is easy and obvious, 
but rather futile, to say. But where there is in the class- 
room a truly social spirit of working all together, and not 
mere formal recitaticHi of requirements, where there is 
genuine conversation and discussion of real problems to 

E. L, Thorndike: £dtic(itiinMi/ Psychology, toL i, ch. 1-17; or 
Briefer Course ( 1914) ch, i-o. 
•Pp. 34?. ff. 
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which every one gives his own best thou^t, the teacher 
can learn much about his friends ^k pu[Hls. Some ac- 
counts of good procedures of this sort are also referred to 
in the bibliographies.* 

The teacher can also learn much from that sort of com- 
position which is literature in little.* Qass discussions of 
interesting adventtues in the children's own lives some- 
times arouse youngsters to those vivid themes about their 
preferences and observations and ideas which are, to 
them, precisely what greater literature is to the literary 
artist — expression of his individual experience as the 
writer himself has sensed it. Often these themes are writ-, 
ten chiefly for the sake of sdf-expressi(H], and to be shared 
with real friends only. When a teacher is made one of 
that audience, it is a real com[Jiment, and affords him op- 
portunity to learn much of value to his craft. He has been 
initiated into the select world of children, like Uncle 
Patil in Mr. Blackwood's story/ and stands on a dif- 
ferent footing with them henceforward. 

A teacher's response and criticism must be com^etely 
^cere, and he needs to be uncannily wise in encouragement 
of whatever is healthy and soimd and in diversion of at- 
tention from morbid overstrained emotion and from 
absurdity of random fancy. He must also exercise great 
care that he does not shut out the greater part of his pupils, 
because their ideas and experiences seem to him ccmimon- 
place, in his sole interest in a few who have special ability 
and so the less need of his ministry — although these pupils 
are of course the young pec^le whose work and influence 
may be widest, who are in one sense the most worth 

• Appendix I, pp. 344, ff., 360, ff. 

• See Chapter IX. 

•Algernon Blackwood : Tht EdueaHoK of Uncle Paul Oiott, 1910). 
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bel^Hng. The values of this kind of cxHnposition for 
aiding children to interpret and appreciate greater litera- 
ture will ctMne in for discussion later. Here they are 
noted for thdr contributiwi to the teacher's knowle<^ of 
the particular child natures that he has to deal with. 

c. children's actual choices of books 
One thing that teachers need to study and under- 
stand far more than they often have done is the reading 
choices that most children make when they are quite free. 
We need to know what they actually do like. A teacher 
is inclined to assume that he knows all about this, because 
his pupils have stated in class what he supposes are genuine 
opinions about the required readings. Quite frequently, 
too, these (pinions are not intentionally insincere. They 
are sim[4y colored by a knowledge of the teacher's pre- 
dilections and of course by the sway of his personal en- 
thusiasms. But such echoings of criticism frc»n text 
books and adaptations to the views of teachers are in fact 
mainly without meaning; they are never without possi- 
bilities of hurtful insincerity and, in reaction, may lead 
to worse choices than ever. We need to find out what the 
same children do indeed read when they are not under 
the teacher's eye, what they spontaneously choose and 
enjoy and recommend heartily to one another. And this 
sort of thing the teacher must know before he can wodc 
with any real effect in the teaching of literature. 

Dr. A. M. Jordan has made a useful contribution here 
in a thesis recently published.* The most useful section 
of his study concerns the favorite books in public libraries 
— ^those that children hid behind the volumes of poefry so 

' A, M. Jordan : CkUdrei^s Tntertsts in Reading— Ttichtrt College, 
Columbia University, Contributiona to Educational Theory, igai. 
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that they might find them undisturbed when they came 
back to read, those so constantly in circulation that they 
were in frequent need of relmiding. His list of such 
books follows: 

From Children's Interests in Reading by Dr. A. M. 
Jordan, Chapter HI, pp. 110-119. 

Favorite authors in public libraries, as judged by a total point score 
made tip of number of times books were charged out, rebound, ap- 
plied for in advance, duplicated, waited in line for, and the like. 



BOYS BOOKS — FICTION 

Altsheler 1,201 

Barbour 689 

Tomlinson (war, 

scouting) 367 

Burton (scouts) 252 

Clemens 236 

pen^ 192 

Dudley (school) 163 

Munroe 125 

Heyliger (scouts) .. 119 

Quick (scouts) 99 

Followed at intervals 
by Doyle (7i),Grin- 
nell (50), Paine 
(39), Dumas, Hugo 
(12), Jungle Books, 
Dickens, Scott(io). 
(Author notes The 
Call of the WUd as 
popular, but I don't 
find it in these lists.) 



GIRLS BOOKS — FICTION 

Alcott 538 

Richards (Peggy) ,. 212 

Wiggin 209 

Burnett (unusual 

kindliness) 186 

Sidney (Peppers) ... 184 
Woolsey (/« - the 

High Valley) 173 

Deland {Kalrina) 159 

Montgomery iig 

Knipe {Maid of Old 

Manhattan) 92 

Rankin {Adopting of 

Rosa Marie) 92 

Carroll, Taggart, 
Vaile,Jacob3 {Joan's 
Jolly Vacation), Dix, 
Porter {Pollyanna), 
Dodge, Webster, 
Spyri, Craik, Stowe, 
Rice, S e w e 11 
(forty-fifth in serial 
number). 
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BOYS — NON-FICTION GISLS — NON-FICTION 

Boy Scout Handbook 103 ^^op 28 

About Lincoln (Nico- Dalbreath, Varney, 

lay. Cravens, Moore, Walker (Little 

Baldwin) 62 piay,) .... ,, 

Collins, Airplanes... 58 Lamb, Keller, Har- 

ATH^l ■•••■•<•■•,;• '5 per Handy Books.. 10 

°'S,.?'"'=?, °.' , ""= "Little Cook," "Day, 

tast (Baldwm) . . 40 . r^ . .. >, . 

Harper Handy Books. S «t ^^\\ ^ ': 

Lite of Washington ^ 4*°7 °f UJysses," 

(Brooks, Hill) .... 27 „. P'^ ^P« 8 

Dan Beard 23 R>P ™" Winkle .... 7 

Buffalo Bill ' 22 ^"'^ *° ^""^^ * ^"^l'- ^ 

Hill: Grant and Lee.. 10 Steadman (/eaitMC 

Eastman (Indian) .. 10 d'Arc) 6 

Hill : Fighting Fire. . 8 A m b r o 3 i (girlhood 

Almost no travel in Italy) 5 

books. Note that no books, 

St. Nicholas most particularly with 

popular magazine ; non-fiction, scored 

Popular Mechanics as high in the girls' 

second. as in the boys' table. 

To many teachers this may prove no revelation, but 
to those whose pupils have expressed admiration for 
Bryant and Scott in school, only to race to the library 
on their release to secure the latest volume of Tarsan or 
the " Motor Girls " series, the facts discovered in this in- 
vestigation should be most useful. It should be sufficiently 
clear that the teacher who does not know at first hand the 
writings of the authors most popular with boys and girls 
of the ages he is teaching should lose no time in forming 
sudi acquaintances. Without that he certainly is not 
equipped to recommend to his pupils bodes that have equal 
^)peal and superior quality. 
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A SCHOOLROOM STUDY OF CHILDREN'S READING 

A sort of Study directly useful for sdiodroom pur- 
poses was made by Miss Minnie E. Porter at Emporia, 
Kansas.* This concerned the reading choices of pu[Hls 
in seventh and eighth grades. Miss Porter encouraged 
children to bring to class whatever books they were 
reading and liked — any books at all. They were startled 
by this catholicity, but toc^ the teadier at her word, 
and the tilings they brou^it were a genuine revdation. 
They spent a class period — a sort of " supervised study 
lesson " — in reading these at th«r seats, and opportunity 
was given die teacher for free individml conferences on 
the books and what the readers liked about them. An 
opening was thus effected for discovering their actual 
criteria of choice and for sti^esting substitutions of better 
matter having a like appeal. It is an excellent thing to 
open a discussion of these standards by permitting oral 
report on favorite books. There should be the least pos- 
sible censoring of titles by the teacher, but he will learn 
beforehand what will be reported on. Discussion thus 
aroused of what is satisfying in each story, with illustrative 
samples and incidents, brings up clearly the considerations 
which govern and the specific things that attract children 
in selecting books. ^** Really good work in placing 
literature effectively before children can be done only in 
the light of what children do in fact like best and what 
it is specifically that appeals to them in their favorite bodes. 

THE DANGERS OP CHILDREN'S UNGUIDED READING 

It cannot be too strongly urged that much of the 
material children choose and absorb is distinctly per- 
nicious. Oftenest it presents the worst sort of raw ad- 

' Minnie E. Porter : " Reading and Literature," CL XX of Report 
of a Sunxy of the Public Sehooh of Leavenworth, Kansas, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, 1915. 

■*£ee Chapter IX, pp. 362 fi. 
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venture, in which stupendous dangers threaten wide- 
gesturing and txHnbastic heroes, and are turned aside 
through the blindest chance. The heroes do absurdly 
impossible things without effort or weariness. And th^ 
are personally indistinguishaUe from one another, withouL 
even conunon wit or real courage. It is unfortunate that 
such braggart impossibilities seem admirable and serve as 
patterns to aspiring boys. 

The usual stories of schools and sports, too, are in the 
great mass untrue and unwholesome. One book, by a 
writer for boys who has been praised for his "healthy 
tone " — the second in popularity with boys, according to 
Dr. Jwdan — records how a college oarsman aijied dis- 
affection in the crew — he was, of course, always right and 
the crew captain always wrong — ^bolted, on an inconse- 
quent impulse, on a steamer for some revolutitmary 
quarter of the world, and, after absurd and pui^aBve 
adventures and hardships upon various oceans, returned to 
row triumphantly in the final race. That such bad sports- 
manship and foolish impossibility is tolerated in boys' 
books is most unfortunate. Even worse nonsense is pre- 
sented in various strings of incredibilities called " The 
Boy Allies " and the " Boy Vigilantes." 

If you would contrast this sort of thing with tales of 
stirring, r«nantic adventure that have the marie of reality 
and possibility and that are peopled by live moi and boys, 
read Herman Melville's Typee, a true account of extraor- 
dinary hardships in escaping from a whaling vessel and 
of captivity among Marquesan cannibals. Or taste the 
full flavor of swift, vivid battle and escape and terrified 
hiding in Stevenson's Kidnapped, or the fine scenes of 
pioneering and perilous escapes and ups and downs of 
fortune, studied and made really alive Irora the records of 
the Forty-niners, in Mr. Stewart Edward White's Gold. 

The emotions presented in many juvenile books — 
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especially, of course, bocJcs for girls — are conventional 
and sickly and ovwdrawn. Giris like, particularly, stMies 
wherein alternate pages are drenched with tears. They 
revel in the misunderstood and morbid heroine of the 
" El^e Bodes," and in impossible unrestraints of feeling. 
The usual love story is beycmd qizestion pernicious 
throug^iout Sc»ne of its actual types and effects are noted 
in the following chapter. We cannot afford to sanction 
any treatment of fundamental matters save by those with 
wisdom and power enough to ^ve us wholesome, true 
picturesof what is fine and desiraUe in human relationships. 
That silly and imprinci[Jed persons are suffered to carry 
blazing matches into tiie powder magazines of young 
peoi^e's emotions, as in the abominable novels of Mr. 
Chambers and Myrtle Reed, and in the commtm assault 
on children's attention in movit^ pictures and in such 
books as the "Motor Girls" series, constitutes a most 
serious menace. 

So with the vsMsi " boardii^ school " tales for both 
boy& and girls. The sole motive running through most of 
these performances is clandestine defiance and hilarious 
practical jokes at the expense of authorities, who are 
always stupid and arrogant. Killing's Staiky (md Co., 
clever as it is, must be cited as a case in point. The boys 
are lazy and unscrupulous and the masters and the rector 
altogether contemptible. The real achievements of these 
boys in life afterward simply complete a discrediting — 
possibly deserved — of the private school system described. 
There is matter here, certainly, for educational authorities 
and parents to consider, but hardly, it seems to me, suitable 
food for boys. If a system of discipline or education is 
so bad that defiance of it is the main piece of creditaWe 
achievement for boys or girls, we had better attack it in 
s(xne other fashion than by glorifying the rebels in books 
for children. 
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The sort of nonsense that is actually reoHnmended to 
children and apparently read by them is well illustrated by 
some recent advertisements; several of them are issued 
by a Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It 
is sad that children's intdligence should be so insulted, and 
that many children are so ill provided with anything 
better to read as to like such books. This reveals both 
reasons for and effects of the state of adult Uteraturewhich 
we have considered in Chapter II. The first sample is an 
apparently commendatory account in a recent newspaper 
book-review : 

" Story in which a group of small children go on a 
hunt for buried treasure and then organize a crusade 
[sic] that results in search for the north pole." 

" Tells how a terrible conspiracy is discovered by 
three boys, who crush it at the risk of their lives." 

The lengths to which good people will go to inculcate 
moral ideas, quite irrespective of truth, are likewise 
^lown. Tales that " emphasize throughout our ingrati- 
tude in foi^tting the sacrifices made' for us by our 
friends " or are " designed to show that we rise or fall by 
following or neglecting the impulse to conquer self and 
serve others," or those that " illustrate the rule of 
Providence in the world " have usually little time or atten- 
tion to give to the presentation of true and actual, normal 
and wholesOTne htmian experience. They are simply an- 
other form of the novel with a purpose,^^ which is so occu- 
pied in proving an ethical or economic thesis that it has 
no eye for the reality of life. 

WHERE WE MUST BEGIN 

We have gone at some length into the stupidities and 
dangers of a great part of the literature that children 
actually choose and read; it is quite clear that there is an 

" See Chapter I, pp. 36 fi. 
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altogether necessary t^ce f ch* the teaching of literature : in . 
getting diildren away from preoccupation with this sort 
of thing to comprehensicHi and realization of excellent 
literature that presents life in some measure steadily 
and honestly. 

But if these books we have ccHisidered are distinctly 
hannful, why should we thus connive at introducing 
them, even temporarily, into our schoolrooms? This is 
indeed counselling dangerous practices and demanding of 
the teacher a wisdom and tact perhaps unneeded under 
the single system of inculcating undisputed classics itom 
reading bocJcs and expurgated editions.. Nor should we 
by any means overlook the main issue of the campaign 
— ^the supplanting of the noxious stuffs by really whole- 
some and fine matter. It is just here, often, that teachers 
fail ; having discovered the level of the class, they com- 
fortaWy climb down to it and rest content with their 
pupils' odious and enthusiastic but undirected reading. 
This is of course mere surrender. But I insist that until 
we know everything we can about the conditions of chil- 
dren's actual taste and powers of comprehensi(Hi, we can- 
not hope to work effectively at raising their standards. 
We must work in the dark, placidly accepting their mean- ■ 
ingless statements of appreciation of the masterpieces they 
read in class but are unable to realize and understand. We 
must first know the precise nature of the forces arrayed 
against us. 

It is in a measure true that the worst bo(^ lose thdr 
attractiveness so soon as they are read openly and not in 
furtive and defiant concealment. And, what is more to 
the point, they rapidly fade into insignificance when the 
joy of fine literary adventure is made possible to children 
in excellent books that are really within thdr range of 
experience! The accounts of their boyhood reading by 
most men who are coimoisseurs and artists of good Htera- 
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tiire are curious ccmgtomerations of excellent and horribly 
cheap. There is, for examine, Stevenswi's joy in " Penny 
Plain and Twopence CcJored " dramas and his almost 
agtmized experience of Macbeth" and, equally in point, a 
list by Mr. Stephen Leacock in a recent Times Book 
Revieiv, ranging from Dickens and Marie Twwn throi^h 
Jules Verne to " the half-dime novels " staged " on the 
prairie," that "always opened with 'Bang I Bang! Bang!' " 
But nobody is here urged to sit idly by and wait for 
good literature to drive out bad. The chief purpose of 
such studies as have been proposed, of children's reading 
choices and of what they like in stories, is to give us a 
starting place for definite guidance of reading. Once we 
loiow the sort of thing that actually appeals, we can dis- 
cover to our pupils, books with related interest, but with 
real fineness of material and of presentation. Once we 
know the criteria that guide children's choices, we can 
apply them intelligently in directing children to things ex- 
cellent and beautiful that they can understand and enjoy. 
As we shall presently discover, this material will be as 
often classic as current literature. 

D. THE BASES OF THESE INTERESTS IN ORIGINAL NATURE 

In the remainder of this chapter we shall discuss the 
basic types of literary enjoyment and the instinctive desires 
and interests of children which are most definitely met 
and satisfied by adventures in books. 

Why children like live reading matter and what they 
like about it need engage us in no lengthy discussion. 
They like good stories for the same reason that we do, be- 
cause the stories help them in a sort of " inner drama- 
tizing " of action such as goes on all the time in our mem- 
ory and fancy.** The story teller or writer has definite and 

■ Cruse r Robert Louis Stevenson (Stokes, 1915), Chapter IL 
"J. B. Kcrfoot: How to Read, Chapter II. 
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more or less new experiences for them to live among; he 
directs them by su^estions of bits of their former ex- 
perience more or less recombined in new patterns. Like 
reminiscences of the old red schoolhouse or the gossip of 
class reunions the tale may simply surest memories of 
what readers have again and again experienced, with 
little additions and reviMons here and there. This is the 
pleasure of the most realistic hteraturei — ^the pleasure old 
Londoners, for exam^e, find in Pendennis. Discovering 
everyday and familiar sensations suggested to memory is 
like the pleasant repetition of any satisfying experience. 
The child of two or three years Ukes the most minute 
description of his breakfast and other ordinary daily em- 
ployments. Using this sort of matter is, indeed, the quick- 
est route to making him at home in stories and story-tdling. 
But gradually he comes to enjoy the introduction of 
comical or surprising details into the midst of this every- 
day : bears, for instance, which he has seen in [ncttires or 
at the zoo, eating out of his porringer or living in rooms 
like his own. But his fairies must have moth or butter- 
fly wings such as he is familiar with, his trolls " ^es as 
l^-ge as saucers, and a nose as Icmg as a ptrfcer." For, as 
we have seen, there is no other way to introduce any new 
thing into anybody's imagining than by this regrouping 
of det^ls already on hand. By that simple formula is cre- 
ated the whole range of romance — accounts of voyages to 
the moon, or bloody sessions on a pirate ship, or grisly 
hours with ghost or wizard. The same recombining of 
familiar elements makes up, too, the entire process of im- 
agining scenes of the distant past and the other side of the 
world — the practical but happy employments of real 
history and geography. This help in effecting the utmost 
possible departures from everyday life, presenting ad- 
ventures larger, more horrific, more beautiful and brave 
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than we can have ourselves in humdrum fact, makes up 
the keen zest of romance. 

These complementary interests, in pleasant familiar 
happenings and in the remote and strange, are perhaps 
forms of what psychologists have called the instincts of 
" domesticity and migration," liking of home comfort and 
"Wanderlust." But both enjoyment of the well-known 
and comfortable preference for whatever is beyond our 
present tether-rope and the direct range of our five or seven 
senses are merely formsof that "love of sensory life for its 
own sake" which Dr. Thomdifce describes. One of the 
deepest seated instincts is "a love for sudden changes 
and sharp ccmtrasts ;" it is far stronger in diildren, in hoys 
especially, than in any but the most recklessly adventurous 
adult. There is, too, a most significant variant on thisi — 
an intoise [Measure in exercising our imaginations so as 
to have something happen inside us as a consequence of 
our calling up past sensations. We are by original instinct 
inordinately fond of " doing something and having some- 
thing happen as a consequence " — of what Groos calls 
the " pleasure of bring a cause;" and this applies not only 
to physical things which " tumble when I hit them and 
toot when I blow," but to mental activities as well — 
" maidng an ideal plan and thereby getting a concIusicHt, 
making an imaginary person and thereby getting further 
imaginations of how he would act." Indeed, " it is as 
instinctive and ' natural ' for certain men to enjoy the 
unforced exercise of thought and skill as to enjoy food, 
sleep, companionship, a^^roval or cMiquest." '* But most 
of us need all the help we can get from more keenly im- 
aginative persons in telling ourselves stories and as- 
sembling data toward conclusions. We follow ^adly the 
author who has something to say. And whoever has ob- 
"E. L. Thorndflce: Educatioiv^ Psychology,!: 141-5. 
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served die keen joy of almost all normal children in 
reading favorite stories is willing to' concede that this 
partictdar " exercise of thought and skill " is as enjc^aUe 
to practically all nonnal persons, and not to certain CHies 
c»iiy, as almo&t any other instinctive activity. 

In the following pages are reviewed various types of 
deq>est-seated instinctive or original satisfactions to which 
the reading of literature contributes, when it is a real ex- 
perience and not mere going over words. For all the 
material of this section, as for much else here presented, 
I have drawn freely upon Dr. Thomdike's EducatiotuU 
Psychology and tried simply to apply my understanding 
of his chapters on " Original Nature " to the subject we 
are cUscussing. Whatever is said here must be read with 
all that author's qualifications as to the incomplete and 
tmsatisfactory state of scientific knowledge on this subject 
and with the reservations he makes.*" Whoever wants 
more than a brief and unsatisfactory glance at this most 
interesting field is particularly urged to read the chapters 
themsdves. A fair understanding of the complex topic 
can not be had as well in any other way. 

THE PLEASURES OF DANGER, TERROR, AND ACHIEVEMENT 
AGAINST ODDS 

One of a child's earliest and most curious joys is the 
fascination of fearful things — ogres and dragons and the 
Uke perils.^' A modicum of terror with its sure escape 

■Op. cit. pp. 39 ff" etc. 

" Of course these must not be too realizably loathly, or more fear- 
ful than his sensitiveness can endure. The shiver and agony of dread 
is generally reliered by a aense of the pleasant illusion of the story, 
and always the satis fyingness is increased by safe return to familiar 
objects and comforting arms at the story's end. Warning gainst 
unwisely carrying thb sort of tale too far should be hardly necessary. 
But we cannot know individual children too well in Ihis respecL 
Often the most stoical suffer most, and Charles Lamb's confession in 
" Witches and Other Night Fears " in Essays of Elia is only <Mie 
voice out of much real but une:qir«sed suSering. 
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is excellent fun, always right when the child has his grip 
on the safe shore of actuality, as the school child can be 
helped to keep it without at all spoilii^ his illusion. 

A keener zest is usually found in the defiance of c^e 
and go!^in terrors — especially, perhaps, when one is a 
little cowardly in real perils — and in their successful 
mastery through all sorts of dangers and privations. The 
pleasures of " angry and pugnacious behavior " and of 
" hunting," deep and very strong in boys and, I believe, 
in girls as well, lead them to exult in picturing the hero 
who refuses to take odds, but rather enjoys having them 
against htm. Here, of course, the child is usually himself 
the hero of the tale — no matter how little resemblance is 
superficially visible — and always right and just. But he 
has also the fim of seeing himself doing deeds of prowess, 
and of feeling only shadowily the pain and privation. In 
such achievement one takes part most joyously as a story 
hero; there is no rude jolt of incongruity from the attitude 
of parents and other unappreciative persons. But we have 
already noted that cheap and abominable sorts of achieve- 
ment are oftenest selected for admiration by chil- 
dren's inexperience. 

The instinct of achievonent has some relation to the 
delight of (i) clutching and carrying off what anyone 
else has and (2) collecting and hoarding all sorts of 
absurdly useless things, like the Deacon's effects described 
by Thoreau — " for his life had not been ineffectual," " 
But pleasure in ownership apart from these specific cases 
is believed by Dr. Thomdike to have very doubtful claim 
to basis in original nature; it appears to be "the out- 
growth of training cooperating with one or both of these 
tendencies." " The pleasure of literature most closdy 
related to these is acquiring fairy gold or sunken treasures 
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or rich domains east of the sun. But the pleasure here is 
mainly a pure and greedless one, in simply the contempla- 
tion of heaped stuffs and jewels. It is quite consistent 
with impulstvdy generous sharing, and one is not 
seriously pained by the escape of }6b.a Silver the prate 
with a hi^ share of the booty in the last chapter. The 
pleasant experiences of literature are mainly unselfish and 
grow the better for sharing. 

INSTINCTS OF ATTENTION-GETTING 

The pleasure of achievement is closely related to that 
in strutting, mastering and " showing off." The enjoy- 
ment of merely associating with other human beings, real 
enough to be sure, is apparently mild and ineffectual cc»n- 
pared with the deep-seated desire to assert oneself, to take 
center stage. The sort of rivalry and combat that Mark 
Twain pictures when Tchu Sawyer met the " new boy " is 
a stock piece of the literary trade. It is a large part of 
the joy we feel in tourneys " where knights smite and are 
smitten," and in the triumph of Ali Baba over his richer 
brother. Here too we identify ourselves with the hero 
and feel something of his power of strife and zest 
of mastery. 

This same instinct appears in ^rls oftenest as a keen 
and zealous interest in styles and colors of dress that are 
notably in the mode ; at any rate, so the girls' stories and 
novels represent the matter. This is a means of assert- 
ing oneself rather before other girls and women, who 
notice such details, than before men. Dr. Jordan ^* notes 
that Miss Alcott's and other stories picture bitter sufferii^ 
as caused by the necessity to wear patched or dingy clothes 
among others who are better dressed. That all these 
types of feeling and action In both boys and giris arise 
from a deep-seated Instinct of attention-getting seems dear. 
"A. M. Jordan: ChSdren-'t IitteresU m Rtaimg. 
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THE PLEASURE OF SUBMISSION — HESO WORSHIP 
But there is another satisfying attitude in relaticm to 
the story hero that has not, perhaps, been so commonly 
recognized: That is the pleasure taken in acknowledging 
the superior fineness and grandness of another perscMi, in 
swearir^ ourselves his lo^ henchmen, and gladly giving 
over insistence on ourselves and our jealous instincts of 
rivalry. I know of no force so excellent in its effect on the 
average strident youngster as this hero-worship. We 
have all of us felt It sometime, in wonder at the defiance of 
Tell or at the supernal power of Jeanne d'Arc inspired by 
her visions or at the sacrifice of the best youth of the world 
to an ideal of freedom. Such enthusiasms are of course 
of the less account if they do not lead us to " do s(Mnething 
about it," to follow the noUe example at our distance. 
But there may be good simply in the gesture of putting 
off for a time our blatant self-assertions and reverencing 
a finer character and its compellii^ ideal. It needs noting 
once more, however, that admiration is quite as sure to be 
given instinctively to wrong and dangerous qualities — 
particularly, of course, to " gorgeous display " and other 
consfMcuous and valueless or harmful exhibitions of 
power, as to excellence. What men or mobs are unable to 
appreciate and hcHior, as in Browning's The Patriot and 
in Hawthorne's Great Stone Face, it is the peculiar gift of 
literature to discover and present wwthily for their rev- 
erence, even though such true assessment is generally a 
good deal after the fact. 

PITYING, SCORNING, AND TORMENTING 

" Frowns, hoots, and sneers seem bound as original 
responses to the observation of empty-handedness, [Aysi- 
cal meanness, pusillanimity, and defect."*" This naturally 

"E. L. Tborndike : Bdttcathiuil Psychology, I : p. go. 
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takes itsdf out in i^yground and street bullying of the 
worst sort. Tormenting the village " queery " is a 
barbaric survival that f^^rently influences to more 
vicious small-boy and girl conduct than most other 
observable instincts. Similarly, " fri^tened, pained be- 
havior " makes us uncomfortable and often provdces acts 
of rdief . But here again the results are as often irrational 
and even harmful as actually good. "The^ccHnmonest 
bodily conditions due to pity, as reported by Saunders 
and Hall, are lass of appetite and im^ity to sleep. The 
irrational impulse to get the sick to eat seems to prevail 
the world over." " We pity, not the gifted youth debarred 
from education, but the beggar's bloody sore; we are less 
excited by a great injustice than by a little Wood." " 

Children — and especially girls — like to read about 
downtrodden and suflFering creatures, no matter how 
fiberless and vicious, and pour out upon them floods of 
usdess pity, enervating to the pouter. A mothering of 
literary as well as real waifs and stray mangy curs is ex- 
tremely cwnmon. That this beautiful spirit may in 
indiscriminate lavishing become thoroughly harmful is 
sufficiently apparent. I have known literature teachers to 
expatiate on the sweetness and piteousness of the character 
of Rosamund the king's mistress in Becket. We must 
recognize and study all appeals to instinctive pity in litera- 
ture — particularly, I think, in stories for girls — to find 
out whether this force of human feelii^ is being rightly 
or harmfully directed and to shunt it into sensible and 
useful channels. 

These instincts of pitying and mothering lie in the very 
basis of original nature, probably deeper than learned ideas 
or beliefs can go. And they contain in themselves almost 
the sole possibility for a development of civilized, sympa- 

" Op. dt pp. 81 ff., iai~3 ; 281 : Briefer Course, pp. 27 S., 38, 
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thetic understanding among human beings, of coopera- 
tion, and of intelligent mutual aid. Out of this rather soft 
sentimentalism alcme can grow wisely and rightly based 
comradeship and helpful interrelations of men and wtHnen. 
On the other hand, these instincts have been commtHdy 
misdirected by sentimental philanthropists, who have suc- 
ceeded in encouraging weak good will in place of hatred 
of unsocial and evil behavior, like wholesale theft of priv- 
ilege and evasion of obligation. In large degree senti- 
mental pity in reaction against the cruel irraticmality of 
debtors' prisons is responsible for our easily abused bank- 
ruptcy laws. " The doctrine of hate must be preached as 
the counteraction of the doctrine of love when that pules 
and whines." " The turning of the hunting instincts 
toward hating fiercely and hunting out pernicious practices 
exhibits the right and prc^)er direction of these demental 
forces. The part of true, undistorted pictures of cause and 
eflfect for bringing about such redirection we shall have 
opportunity to consider later in some detail. 

PREDOMINANT ENJOYMENTS AT VARIOUS AGES 

Little children in the elementary grades rather sharj^y 
grow away from jJeasure in familiar and realistic stories 
to a keen appreciation of anything surprising and dif- 
ferent. Improbability does not now disturb them at all, 
because things the most commonplace to us — railroads 
and telephones and gas stoves — are quite as mysterious to 
them as goblins and enchantments. All alike are to be 
taken as they appear, because anything at all may occur 
in this most remarkable existence ; and yet each is worth 
marvelling at for a while. And of course these things that 
we call commonplace are actually as wonderful as " the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within." This 

"R. W. Emerson : Self Reliance. ~~ ' 
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w<»ider is the child's most precious possession in the 
meeting of new experiences. The man who, like Steven- 
son, has " never been bored in his life," but has gone about 
it with all the delightful wonder of the country boy gazit^ 
into shc^ windows, is capable of the heartiest enjoyment 
of vivid experience. He is the poetic person who is Inter- 
ested in crossii^ the ferry, not simply in getting across." 

In particular this pleasant wonder is the small child's 
principal literary equi[»nent. The persons m the story 
interest him little or not at all, and may be merdy carica- 
tures or stock characters. He knows only a few people, 
and they — he himsdf particularly — ^fit naturally into the 
few roles in whatever tale. This one is mighty and always 
good, like oneself or one's father or older brother; that 
one a vile ruffian — some bullying acquaintance; and here 
is a beautiful princess — any doll or pretty child or wor- 
shipped mother or aunt will suit that part. 

Children between nine or ten and fifteen years ol6r^ 
say in grades four through nine — grow rapidly in power 
of reading longer stories and following more complex 
plots. But the most significant change in thrir attitude 
is a steadily increasing demand, showing itself, to be sure, 
at widely differing ages, for greater and greater measure 
of truth to experience as tljey know it. In the junior 
high-school or intermediate-school years particularly they 
are apt to cast aside as silly and babyish the delightful 
inconsequence of fairy stories and of Alice's Wonder- 
land, and the crudities of folk tales and ballads. In the 
boys' interest in thrilling adventure and effusion of blood 
this gradually takes the form of refusing to credit the 
most inconceivable deeds and wholly chance-ordained 
heroisms. There is generally present in girls — ^very vigc»- 
ous in many of them — a lusting after bloody and violent 

' Max EastDua : The Enjoyment of Poetry, Chapter i. 
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adventures which makes them keenly like the slaughter of 
the suitors in Odysseus' hall. But the meaning of diffi- 
calty begins to be more truly realized by children in these 
years, and its mastery by stoical and indomitaUe courage 
and resource is prized. With all young peoi^e now 
ccMnes the hj^ tide of hero-worship; the worthy heroes 
and the fine, shadowy, and mystical ideals in the knightly 
epics furnish them most excellent food. They do not 
understand what the quest of the grail or of New Worlds 
precisely meant to the men who set out, but they have as 
real a faith. 

Girls are apt now to turn back to the simple and 
humorous stories of home and school sudi as they have 
largely abandoned for a time in favor of f aiiy lore. These 
familiar stories must have their element of adventure, too, 
and small delidous perils — for the most part, unfortu- 
nately, conflicts vdth authorities and sly diifts to 
prevail against them, or rather rude and obvious jokes at 
their expense. 

Most unfortunatdy, too, the idealism of this time is too 
likdy to take the form of an unripe " love interest," and 
to seek its pasturage on quite abominable stuff. Our main 
rdiance here is upon finding enough other and finer inter- 
ests which may crowd this out Boc^s of travel and of 
art, music and dancing, adventures in handicrafts and in 
magic, healthy outdoor books of campmg and exploration 
— whatever can build up " habits of harmless enjoy- 
ment " '* must be called on f redy here : for bareness of rtal 
activities and true interests helps loose the rdns of control. 

Not probably until the senior high-school age is any 
genuine interest in individualities and .character likdy to 
devdop. This comes, naturally, with a ridiculous naivete 
1 High Schoolt (Crtnn, 
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and seriousness like that of Amy Grey and her loved 
Ginevra" or of the sobei>soiiled hero of Mr. Phillpotts' 
Prom the Angle of Seventeen. The boy and girl of these 
ages are utterly without competent data for judging the 
peojde th^ meet They like or dislike on purely sur- 
face evidence, and impute motives and misread char- 
acter most damagingly. But they are sublimely ctm- 
fident in their own wide knowledge of life and in their 
keen intuitions. A really devdc^)ed interest in character as 
portrayed truly in literature — in Maggie Tulliver and 
Richard Feverel, when individual children are old enough 
to appreciate such poignant joys and sorrows—is one of 
the chief contributions that the good teaching of literature 
can make in these years, and the difficulty of advising and 
guiding and of teaching how to read these books should be 
a high challenge to a teacher's willingness of endeavor and 
to his tact and artistry. 

It has been st^e^ed in this chapter that a first duty 
of the teacher of literature is to learn everything possible 
about real living children, and in particular about their 
actual choices in reading. Various studies and books are 
hdpful in the light they can throw op this problem; the 
best recourse is certain to be really living with the children 
themselves, observing and sharing their activities, and 
discovering their ideals and preferences. In particular, 
imtil we know v^at they read when they are unrestricted 
in their choice, and carefully deduce their standards of ex- 
cellence, we are not in the best position to help them to 
more intelligent application of these standards and to 
evolving, better ones. We need to know, oursdves, the 
books that they read, to discover their possibilities of harm 
and of good. And this we cannot gai^ safely until we 
have thoroug^y tested oiu- own criteria of literary ex- 

" In James Barric** 4^t SH-by-tht-Fire. 
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" cellence and made sure of the wholesomeness of our own 
taste. . Then, having really assessed the quali^ of chil- 
dren's reading interests, and knowing definitely the sort 
of txx^ we want them to enjoy and understand, we can 
go forward with stHnewhat reasonable sureness in the way 
of imbuing them with that literature which they should 
have for their heritage.** 

" A most important book for every teacher who wishes to analyze 
the aims and results of current education, and to know some of the 
unsuspected things that go on in his own and other people's minds, is 
J. H. Robinson's The Mind in the Mealing (Harper. 1921). The 
author's analysis of rattoHolisation — the process of finding " good 
reasons " for believing as we already do — and of the contributions of 
stone-age minds to our current thinking are hj^ly ailightening. 



CHAPTER IV 

TYPES OF EXCELLENT LITERATURE WITHIN 
CHILDREN'S INTERESTS 

Given a knowledge of what really is literature, and of 
what actual living children are like and what th^ enjoy, 
a teacher is prepared to assist his pupils in choosing what 
is worthy and at the same time comprehensible and actual 
experience to them. It is clearly necessary that we hold 
quite as high standards of concrete living presentation, of 
truth to human experience, and of signitkance in in- 
terpretation for children's reading as for our own. Of 
course no one should suppose that the realms of nonsense 
and of high romance and fairy lore are closed by so 
5wee[Mng an edict; and yet such absurdity is occasionally 
met, in schocJrooms as well as outside than. One of our 
duties, nevertheless, is to make conscious children's dawn- 
ii^ realization that these pleasant and irresponsible regions 
are not presented as purlieus of reality.* We need partic- 
ularly to guide them to literature that helps them tighten 
their hold on reality and increase their sense of genuine 
human experience. It is therefore needful to make sure 
that the adventures children admire and credit in books 
are not distorted from reality either by sentimentalism, or 
by unworthy, exaggerated appeal to their love of incredible 
romance, or l^ selectiMi with moralizing purpose which 
destroys essential truth and reality. 

* See pp. io8 S. below. 
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A. GENUINE UTERATURE FOR CHILDREN 

I. THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN'S DEMANDS VFOH 

LITERATURE 

We need, then, to examine carefully the literattire we 
decide upon as suitable for young people. It is not enough 
that it be classic, or highly acclainied, or widely recom- 
mended in reading lists for schools. We are personally 
responsible for seeing that it is both true and worth while. 
Miich that is given to children both in homes and in school 
courses, as we examine it by these criteria, is found 
seriously wanting. 

Indeed, in choosing literature for children it is wise and 
necessary to include only such matter as is within pos- 
sible reach of children's imaginations, which must of 
course build with materials of their actual previous ex- 
perience. It should also, of course, appeal to thedr im- 
mediate interests. Such philosophies of life, in essays or 
poems, as we desire them to have for their use in maturer 
years are meaningless and uninteresting to them. 
Emerson's Eack and All is persistendy taught in eighth 
grades to youngsters whose real perceptions and interests 
are with Henty heroes or the Little Colonel. So is Thano- 
topsis, or parts of the Faery Queen. Here, as in the 
practice of laying down in their memories gems of excel- 
lent thought which they are expected to understand and 
use later, we have peculiarly vicious forms of the "storage 
theory" of education. To a child who is so spedaDy sensi- 
tive as to get something of their meaning, too, the poig- 
nant soItow of ccMnmon grade-school selections like Little 
Boy Blue and Lowell's The First SnowfaU is sometimes a 
harrowing grief. A sharp illustration of the morbidity 
of such experiences is given in Mr. Hudson's chapter 
" The Death of an Old Dog," * in his autobiography. 

* W. H. Hudam : Far Away and Long Ago. 
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GOOD LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN'S BOOKSHELVES 

If we only give them access to excellent books within 
reach of their present experience — ^it need not be within 
immediate easy grasp, but they must be aUe to get it by 
stretching their imaginations smartly — we have done what 
is first and best in the teaching of literature. The wide 
ranges of literature for various grade groups are merdy 
^anced at in the bibliographies appended.' Other lists 
there referred to can be used to extend the field indefinitely. 
Those given in this study are narrowly limited. For I 
have not put into them any book, no matter how repeatedly 
dted in other places, which I have not examined myself 
or had tnatworthy testimony upon, in most cases from 
both grown people and children who have read it The lists 
are intended for classroom and school libraries. I feel that 
for these purposes an even more strict application of 
standards is needed than public library or Scout list- 
makers can afford to adopt. School courses in English, 
in particular, should help to raise the level of children's 
actual out-of-school reading tbmore discriminating stand- 
ards. We need, as the artist in Mr. Dell's book ex- 
presses it, to " help them grow up " without losing their 
childlikeness.* And just in the difficulties here su^ested 
I — in children's never growing up at all, in literary as in 
other experience, or in their losing all spontaneous enjoy- 
ment of literature and of art — rest most failures in teach- 
ing our subject. I have tried to furnish liberally the 
materials of real joyous experience and hearty adventure 
of all kinds in thoroi^hly worth-while presentations. If 
these are read aright — so as to become real experiences — 
there is little danger of a permanent taste for the poor 
stuff that children cannot avoid finding all about them. 

'F^yd&ll: 
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I have in general omitted so-called "stepping stones" 
books — mostly third-rate ones — designed to bridge frcMn 
where childrai are to worthy literature. These can be 
found in any quantity in the library lists cited; ' but it is 
peculiarly necessary with bodts of poorer quality that the 
teacher himself know and test them before he suggests 
them to his pupils, so that he can recommend them consci- 
entiously if he feels it necessary and make the proper 
connections with children's actual tastes. Wherever pos- 
sible it seems better to go further down in the grade lists 
for books that will appeal, rather than into regions where 
our recommendations can be at best half-hearted. In any 
case — whether in recc^ized lists or outside them, it can- 
not be too strongly urged that one recommend only what 
he knows himself, so that he can relate his counsel 
intelligently to the interest of the individual child. 
This is particularly important because one's suggestion 
may be the banning, or the end, of excellent reading by 
many a child who has not tried any before. Only by 
beginning in knowledge at first hand of the books that 
children actually are reading and of those that present the 
best of similar a^ieal to them is the teacher likely to gain 
real influence. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY AND SCOtJT LISTS 

Public libraries which are well organized for work with 
children have made a commendable effort to keep rid of 
bad material and to help children find what is wholesome 
and excellent. And though, doubtless inevitably, many of 
them still contain a good deal that is hardly to be excused, 
at least the really pernicious is generally absent from the 
juvenile room. Whoever has observed the recent ex- 
hibits of beautiful Christmas books in the great libraries, 
and doubtless in many small ones, realizes what increase of 

'Appendix II, p. 371, S. 
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knowledge about excellent children's literature was here 
possiUe for the teacher who would avail himself of H, as 
well as for parents. 

Another contribution to solving our problem has been 
made by the chief librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews. His list of books for boys 
ri^tly makes wholesraneness — good sportsmanship, for 
example, and other decencies of social relatiiHis — ^rather 
than literary quality, its major criterion of choice. On 
this count the books in the list, so far as I know them per- 
sonally, are carefully chosen. They b^n unquestionably 
at the right end, the boy himself. Certainly the list con- 
tains a hi|^ proportion of wholesome and enjoyable ma- 
■^ terial.* But so far as I can judge from the bo3^ that I 
have known and worked with, it seems to me that a higher 
standard might have been held in presenting more real 
and high heroism and less imaginative and hardly crediUe 
adventure. Boys of the scout ages, I have found, are actu- 
ally as etrthralled by the genuine adventures of Dr. 
Grenfdl and James Nonnan Hall, and by the heroic life 
and death of Captain Scott and of Chinese Gordon, as by 
the false thrills of impossible "boy allies" and "boy 
explorers." ^ Why has it been thought necessary to put 
boys into story situations of war and exploration and 
hunting and to make them the heroes of such adventure, 
in place of telling equally well the deeds of true heroes? 
We have, to be sure, the example of Stevenson in Treasure 
Island; but Stevenson invests the romance and the boy 
with a reality not possible to the usual adventure writer. 
Most audiors would, I take it, succeed better if they wrote 
about situations that they could get real detail in£o — either 

* Books for Boy Scouts. Library Cbtnmission, Boy Scouts of 
America, aoo Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

'It should be explained that many books with the name "Boy 
Scouts of So-and-So" are published without any authorization from 
the Scouts. 
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about natural boy adventtires like those of Huck and Ttnn 
and Penrod, or about genuine, amceivaUe heroisms. 

Nevertheless the Boy Scout list, and in various 
measure the lists puUisbed by children's libraries noted 
in the appendix, have been a most helpful oxitribution to 
our problem. Not that we can afford to restrict ourselves 
to what they present, nco- to accept any of it without our 
own checking of results by reading and by getting reac- 
tions from children's reading; but they furnish excellent 
su^esticns as to yotmg people's real preferences, of 
which, too often, school lists have been barren, 

LITERATUSE FOR THE F&IMARY GRADES 

We have observed that the child's literary enjoyments 
in the years when he is enterit^ sdiool, and before he is 
ten or so years old, are chiefly a full and joyous creditii^ 
of every sort of wonder. Then the folk tales and fairy 
tales and myths are most eagerly heard or read. Recent 
years have brou^t us great store of folk literature from 
all countries — ^Japan and South Africa, Russia and the 
Punjab and Brazil — to the great happiness of children and 
■ their growth in fancy. FrtMn these stories to the god- 
protected heroes of myths and the changelings of ballads 
is a far cry for adult analysis, but all is of the same piece, 
and rightly, for children. Fairies have been reverenced 
and feared, almost as have the ancient gods. 

Modem literature contains good things for the little 
child's collection mainly in proporticMi as it succeeds, not 
in writing patronizingly down to his levd, but in having, 
and not imitating, the childlikeness of folk literature. One 
can count on a very few fingers the writers who have done 
this highly difficult tiling: Joel Chandler Harris and 
Kipling, certainly, and Hans Andersen, where he is not 
keeping <Mie eye on the grown people, have written tales 
of genuinely folk-quality. Such literattire of real 
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whimsy and absurdly as, first of all, Thackeray's The 
Rose and the Ring, and the stories of Lewis Carn^, Frank 
R. Stocktcm, and recently Mr. £. F. Benson, is a modern 
art closely akin to this childlikeness of folk literature. Of 
truly appeating verse for children there is naturally as 
scant a supply, and some of it ctHnes from writers whose 
usual-appeal is in studies of children for the pleasure of 
their dders; only a small selection of the verses of Steven- 
son, Riley, Field, and sc»ne beautifully artistic fragments 
frcon Emily Dickinson, Christina Rossetti, and William 
Blake are certainly to be named beside the fine old de- 
lights of Mother Goose. The unsuitable poems not for 
but about children are as numerous as the similar stories : 
Whittier's Barefoot Boy, for examine. 

The really literary retellings of folk tales, which are 
fitted to chiklren's comprehension but retain the quality 
of the originals, are scarcely more numerous. For most 
tales which in their real form are beyond the primary 
child's power, we should in general prefer selections wluch 
adapt, but make the least possible change in the details 
and wording of the stories as we have them in thrir 
sources. Our care in choosing should be chiefly in getting 
versions that do not sentimentalize and moralize and other- 
wise falsify the stories. To present the Titans of Greek 
mythology as little children in a sort of paper-flower 
paradise, as Hawthorne and Mr. Mabie do, is not fairly 
to present them. We may not choose to give such stories 
of Msop as show the Greek admiration of successful 
theft and mendacity. But a realization of this inclti^ve 
view of " morality " in ancient story should discourage 
teachers and parents from trying to present tiie tales as 
illustrations of twentieth-century moral lessons I First 
of all these are good stories, to be wondered at and 
chuckled over and to cause gasps of consternation. Any 
versicm which goes beyond sdecting what seems whole- 
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some and putting it before children — any version which 
falsely sentimentalizes or tacks oa solemn cc»nment or 
exi^anaticHi — is a nuisance to be avoided. 

The more difficult stories of this group — the Arabian 
Nights and the Old Testament tales and the Greek 
myths as presented in Buliinch's Age of Fable, for ex- 
ample — can be i^proached in the intermediate grades, 
especially if the teacher reads them aloud well. But rather 
than dim and spoil them by the usual inartistic retelling 
they had better be postponed to the junior high school 
years (grades seven throi^h nine) if necessary. Certainly 
it is preferable, however, to present the delights of Alice 
in Wonderland and the best folk tales before th^ are, 
for a time, outgrown. The child has a somewhat scorn- 
ful attitude toward whimsical and absurd nonsense when 
he begins to form standards.of exactness and probability, 
and for quite a time sees fit to banish make-believe frcan 
his small systan, 

THE AWAKENING OF DEMANDS FOR PROBABILITY 

Gradually, under sensible guidance, the child grows 
beyond the crediting of utter impossibility and inconse- 
quence in stories. He will later return, as most of us 
enjoy doing, to the absurd tale as a relief from the binding 
reality of every day; but he wants to select what he can 
believe, and he is beginning to develt^ often wrong but 
earnestly applied criteria of truth. In helfung him to do 
this better and more surely we have our greatest oppor- 
tunity for making significant and living the essential 
literary standards of reality and measurable truth to ex- 
perience. This should be a principal contribution of lit- 
erature teaching, in the grades particularly from the fourth 
or fifth on. 

This, we have seen, is a period of eager reaHTng in 
romance and adventure. But diildren begin gradually, 
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now, to grow beyond belief in the cheapest impossibilities. 
They b^^ to make, that is, the difficult distinctioa be- 
tween what is incredible nonsense or magic and romance, 
and what is true, and to like each in its place. They 
will now and then declare, as we all do, that they like a 
tale of bravado and gasconade just because it is impos- 
sible. But it does not take much help for them to see that 
those stories are more, or at least quite differently, enjoy- 
able in which the hero wrests his victory in good part by 
his own excellent qualities and hard work, and does not 
sit to let it be whirled into his lap, or make empty 
gestures and alarms and excursions merely. Romance has 
always allowed its heroes the favor of chance or of the 
gods in doing mighty and even incredible deeds, but in the 
greatest romance the hero conquers by aid, also, of his 
own excellent qualities and hard work — ^hisstrength tre- 
mendously exerted, his wit and foresight. Odysseus is 
provided with the wimple of the goddess and is aided 
fi^tively in the fearful cwnbat; but it is also his sturdy 
and agonized swimming and his wisdom and matchless 
fortitude that establish him again in rocky Ithaca. Dis- 
covering such points, a boy achieves a distinct and valuable 
test for the real book and for the sham in his favorite 
domain of adventure. The youngster who said, " So- 
and-so [a hero of transcendent exploits] wouldn't be any 
good in this school ; he never did anything that was hard," 
had established a measure of value capable of wide appli- 
cations in judging achievement and character, not alone 
in literature, but in actual life. 

To get boys to applying such standards themselves, 
not to indoctrinate them by lectures on literary wortti, is 
the sole hope of replacing the usually favored books with 
those giving a more true and wholesome jMcture of life. 
Dr. Jordan, in the study referred to before,* notes 
'Children's InUrests i» Reading, p. 123. 
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that Altsheler, like all the writers of equal appeal, makes 
little or no use in his war stories of sick fatigues and mad- 
dening monotonies and hours o£ agony. High-handed 
heroisms, uncanny prowess backed by pure luck or sudden 
accesses of kindliness in savage breasts, and all the swank 
and glamor of war are featured. Yet Altsheler's stories 
are quite among the best of the second-rate. They are not 
at all harmful as a phase of keen enjoyment for a time, 
provided they be replaced by better. They are far more 
wholesome and true than Alger's books, and better done 
than Hentys. 

Real harm comes, however, frc«n the distorting omis- 
sion of reality in those popular stories which purport to 
give a true account of the Great War. Nobody much 
likes such ghastly truth as Stephen Crane first presented 
of the .Civil War,* or as Barbusse and Phillip Gibt» and 
other earnest men, gifted with keen vision and witb 
courage, present of the recent carnage, in scenes more 
vivid and awful than those of the Inferno.^" Yet it should 
be obvious that the highest comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of heroism cannot be had save as (»ie ^ees and hears 
and feels, precisely as they were, these awfulest things 
that war entails. If heroism is to be anything to a boy 
beyond the strutting and rushing to ^ory of Guy Empey 
and Pat O'Brien, it must be through his realization of the 
true conditions of war. Moreover, that we advance him 
from the epic or rcHnantic glorification of slaughter to a 
sense of what courage in reality is-, and of what war 

•A marine who fought in France tells me that The Red Badgt 
of Courage pictures recognizably the fear of battle. And ytt Cant 
icntw no actual war, 

" See Barbusse's Le Feu (translated as "Under Hre"), Phillip 
Gibbs' Now It Can be Told and More That Must be Told, and such 
verse as Siegfried Sassoon's Counter-Aftaek and the- collections Poemt 
IVritten Owing the Great War (George Allen and Unwm, London, 
1918) and Poems of the War and thf Peace (Kircouit," Brace and 
Comsaay, New York, 1921). 
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means, may be more than a corrective of his literary tastes : 
it may mean making possiUe for him a com^ge that wiU 
sUaid against popular hysterical clamor in any country, 
and c^ipose the Uindness of greed and cruelty that leads 
to wars. The boy may realize at last that 
Life may be given in many ways 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field — 
So bountiful is fate. 

Such realizaticm is difficult ; it is the more unattainable for 
every falsification of sentimentalist stage-heroics and 
glamorous pretense. 

STORIES OP SCHOOL AND SPORTS 

The same thing is of course true of school, sport, and 
scouting stories. Absurdities in this region we have suffi- 
ciently condemned. If the story of games and of boys' 
clubs and Scout patrols is of any value, it must be because 
it shows the truth that clean winning demands good-spirited 
working together and sutmiersion of the ui^ to gallery 
play in the ambition to serve team and school. Too often 
the boys' story centers, for an obvious appeal, upon in- 
dividual glory and prestige, and even on downright mis- 
[^y. Few boc^ of the sort make for good citizenship ; 
I have tried to list stwne of the best. But a frank dis- 
cussion of the most widely read bad examples with boys 
who know what team ^Irit means generally shows up, 
without any moralizing, what poor stuff such tales usu- 
ally are. 

We have noted already " the similar poverties and per- 
versitMis of ideal in the stories of girls' schools. But where 
such books as Louisa Alcott's and Mrs. Wiggin's are 
available, and are also on giris' distinctly preferred lists, 

"Id Chapter m. 
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we need not attempt more than a fair and impartial com- 
parison of these with the poorer kind. They are not the 
highest sort of literature, but they are real and fairly true. 
There is no need, and certainly no excuse, for a teacher's 
lack of discrimination which fails to take account of the 
badness of the usual choice and the superior quality of the 
equally appealing good. 

THE BEGINNING OF ADULT INTERESTS IN READING 

In the high-school years, it is easy to discover increas- 
ing interest in adult concerns. Dr. Jordan notes with the 
falling-ofF of devotion to juvenile fiction a slight increase 
in the comparatively infrequent reading of good biography 
and travel, and more attention to scientific books, accounts 
of construction and handwork, and magazines of current 
events. There is less of this growth on the part of girls, 
whose interests are a^^rently fewer and confined prin- 
cipally to fiction." The best develojMnent of these whole- 
some interests in objective and useful matters will be con- 
sidered briefly in the latter part of this chapter. 

More clearly defined, and more significant and peril- 
ous, is the rapid increase in popularity of juvenile and 
adult love-stories. There is reason to dejdore the large 
bulk of this sort of matter in most libraries — ^books 
which cannot be dignified by the name of literature, yet 
are ordered in quantity.^' This interest appears in girls 
as early as eleven years old, and in boys more usually at 
about thirteen. It is of course natural, but in the present 
condition of the book market it is a most dangerous 
direction of attention. Enough has been said of the 
quality and effect of the tisual bad story of this sort. 
Fortimately there are a number of books presenting true 

"A. M. Jordan: Children's Interests in Reading, Chapters III 
and V. 

" See the rqxirt of Mr. E. R. Glenn's study, pp. 131 ff-, below. 
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and wholesome ideals, to which we can direct attenticHi 
and which are understandable by girls and boys of senior 
high-school age. Wholesome fun at the expense of calf- 
love and the absurd virtues it admires, provided the story 
is wholly friendly and not obviously an intrusion for 
ethical purposes, is quite effective and heartily enjoyed. 
An excellent illustration of this type is Bunner's The 
Tettor.^* Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, though a more admiraUe 
treatment of this aberration, is unfortunately beyond the 
range of most high school people; it is indispensable for 
their teachers, as is Mr. Phillpotts' From the Angle of 
Seventeen. Mr. Booth Tarkington's Seventeen, though 
inartisticaJly stretched out and forced in its humor 
toward the end, is a presentation which young peojde 
enjoy hugely and do not resent. In fact, they sometimes 
take it all quite seriously, as they do the biirlesque in 
Rostand's The Romancers! Mrs. Rhinehart's stories of 
"Barbara, a Sub-Deb," and recent stories about "Sally 
Belle" in the Saturday Evening Post, on the other hand, 
are bad in capitulating to the very sentimentalism which 
they set out to ridicule. 

The great novels which truly present motives and 
emotions and their inevitable consequences are of course 
our chief reliance. The story of Godfrey Cass in SUas 
Marner, the tragic misadventures of Hetty Sorel in 
Adam Bede, of Ma^ie Tulliver, of Hester Prynne, and 
of Ethan Frame; the varied but commonplace nnnances 
of Edwin and Hilda Clayhanger, and of Constance and 
Sojiiia in Old Wive/ Tales — these are types of stories 
which present, for individual pupils of sufficient ma- 
turity to read and understand them, honest and un- 
sparing pictures of love and its fair or tragic conse- 
quences. Qearly these are in most cases not material for 
dass reading or for general recommendation; most young 
" The first Stoty in Short Sixes, an eiii<^ble collection. 
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people below college age are incapable of reading them 
with axnprehension. Far less can we present them such 
pictures of tragic intensity as Mrs. Wharton's Summer, 
or Willa S. Gather's O Pioneers! Only those whose 
calm maturity of judgment is wholly to be trusted can 
read these, or Mr. Galsworthy's tragedies Justice and 
The Fugitive, without serious misctmception. 

But we are not therefore to be absolved frcnn respon- 
sibility for presenting the truth about human relations. 
We must administer antidotes to the awful mis-tellings 
of popular novels, in which lack of restraint is made to 
appeal as strength and beauty, and a zeal to do good puts 
girls, in particular, in a frame of mind to attempt impos- 
siHe misalliances in the name of love. The teacher is 
bound to know all he can of this literature of funda- 
mental human relations ; he is bound to test its truth by 
the criteria of his own experience. And he must know 
all that he can of individual young people, of their con- 
(Xptions and thar maturity of view, so that he can safdy 
direct their thought to what is true and fine, away frcwn 
the dangerous grounds of untrue popular fiction. The 
subjects of highest importance are, in most novels of 
popular appeal, treated in false and misleading fashion; 
not to know this is inexcusable. Only realization of the 
danger, and preparation of our pupils through all pos- 
sible wholesome experience can help us avert serious 
ignorance, for whose results we cannot hold ourselves al- 
together excused. 

WHOLESOME COMRADESHIP 

One subject on which we can safely present all that is 
true and normal is the real bases of human companion- 
ship. We have seen in a previous chapter the curious 
root of sympathy and cooperation in a frequently silly 
and harmful instinct to pity and " fuss over " and mistend 
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wiiatever exhituts signs of distress. The suUime faith 
of most good peoi^e in the divinity and Tightness of every 
form of mothering instinct and of ^ty is reflected in 
much of our literature. Such futile and harmful 
emotionalizing is the common and quick-dying root 
of many human oMnpanionships and of families. The 
intrusion of scientific knowledge here, discouraging, 
for instance, foolish swaddling and codcering of children 
and irraticaial parental tyranny, is generally resented ; lit- 
erature is full of ^orification of the family institution, 
and of course ri^itly in that it has best preserved the 
race and made pcKsiUe its advance so far. But here, as 
often, "good" means in evolution only "good enough 
to keep' the species from elimination," and " best " sim^y 
"the surest aids to survival that have happened to 
happen." ^^ That reasonableness should be stron^y en- 
couraged to influence human relations, of course, does not 
mean a discrediting, but merely a need of checking up 
and redirecting the forces nature has provided. 

Instinctive emotion — ^liking and mislildng of this or 
that — is the root of intelligence ; but it needs the fruition 
of intdligence. Obedience to natural law requires more 
sincere and earnest effort, to understand its bases and 
implications, than literature has usually aided. Like re- 
spect for human laws and conventions it is unlikdy to be 
tendered merely because the laws are given out cm hi^ 
authority. Strong wills, with the capability of thoi^t, 
must always experience first the effects of disobedience, 
directly or by vivid imaginative undergoing, before they 
pay respect. Thus, as we have noted, literature which 
is worthy must present true pictures of results — ^the re- 
sults that fellow any subverting of law and convention, 
as for instance in Mag^e Tulliver's story. 
"Thorndikc: Educattmai Psychology, I: ^i. 
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Wholesome companionships also must be based on 
nothing less sound than real — and by no means easy-—- 
attempts at mutual understanding. An excellent treat- 
ment of this subject for the guidance of the teacher and of 
young people as well is presented in Stevenson's Old 
Mortality and in Mr. Bermett's The Feast of St. Friend,'^ 
The necessity of trying to understand another person's 
point of view— <ieciding not what you would do in his 
place, but what he himself will do and would like you to 
do; the fundamental requirement that you attempt this, 
not wholesale, but for one person at a time, as a rigorous 
exercise of the imagination — all this is presented fairly 
in Mr, Bennett's essay. It brings realization that in- 
stinctive love or pity, fine and beautiful as it is in intent, 
is quite as often dangerous and hurtful as right in its 
results; that true syjnpathy is quite different and altogether 
more difficult; and that such sympathy, based on real 
Gcmiprehension and intelligent fellow-feeling, is alone cap- 
able of aiding human intercourse — in school-teaching as 
well as in friendship and marriage. Of all possible con- 
tributions from literature to true human understanding 
and to wise experience and life, here is one of the most 
significant and fruitful. 

2. IDEALS IN LITERATURE AND THEIR TRANSFERENCK 
INTO ACTION 

More, probably, has been said about ideals in litera- 
ture than on any other i^ase of the subject. And of 
course, if it is not to present ideals, is not to present the 
reality of highest human aspiration as well as the less 
pleasing actualities of observed action, literature is 
botmd to be of the less account " The great creative 
writer shows us the realization and the apotheosis of the 

"Rfprinted as Friendship and Happiness (Doran). 
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day-<ireams of aMtunon men," as Stevenson puts it.'* 
But the fundamental requirement, here as dsewhere, we 
have noted, is that the aspirations a^ well as the action be 
truly presented — that their results square with experience. 
It is this requisite that has been most constantly and 
dangerously ignored in our discussions of ideals in litera- 
ture. For here is the hippy realm of the narrow-sighted 
moralist and thesis-monger, as wdl as of the hunter of 
tbeap and quick sensations. 

THE FALSE IDEAL — ^DISRESPECT FOR LAW 

The hero of a pestilent series of stories and moving 
pictures is an American abroad who directs a band of 
lawless men. He presides over a mock court in the cata- 
Ctnnbs where social wrongs are redressed by his invariably 
just decrees and by force majeur. Another set of tales 
read by Americans in millions depicts a lawyer Who uses 
sharp methods and extra-legal influence in the courts — ■ 
always, of course, in a good cause — to redeem the victims 
of varioiis social oppression. The uproarious success 
of a recent moving picture showing the Ku Klux sug- 
gests the popularity of this sort of fictions. Their ulti- 
mate consequences in further aggravation of our serious 
disrespect for law in this country, with its terrible record 
of lynchings, are to-day becoming more and more clearly 
visible. The suggestion has been made that not dis- 
respect for law on the part of our immigrants, but our 
own infectious lawlessness, left over from pioneer con- 
ditions, is responsible for crimes we charge these immi- 
grants with." The propagation of this very serious 
American evil by weak and evil literature is one form of 
sentimentalism that we need most diligently to cwnbat. 

" R. L. Stevenson : A Gossip on Romance. 

■* Grace Abbott: "The Immigrant in the Courts," Chapter V of 
The Immigront and Ike Community (Century, 1917). 
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To literature that presents true ideals honestly, every- 
body can of oMirse heartily subscribe. It may de^ct the 
misery entailed up(»i other peofde and the shrivding-up 
of whatever is w<Mth while in onesdf which comes iiom 
narrowness of outlook, and dishonesty, and greed. A 
man who turns from all human companionship and com- 
fort because of real injustice done him of course suffers 
atrophy of thought and feeling; living with and in joy- 
ous child-life can effect mysterious resusdtation and 
wholesfnne growth in such an atrophied life; these pieces 
of experience, presented in genuinely living fashion, con- 
stitute the essential truth of Silas Mamer's story. A life 
that piu:sues narrow and obvious adventure develops no 
soul that can survive the melting and recasting of the "but- 
ton-molder;" such is the story quaintly tdd in Peer 
Gynt. But mystical influences of a rather naive and silly 
goodness and trust, as in The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, or of stupid optimism and blinking evasion of truth 
in "glad books," illustrate the decay of ideals into putres- 
cence. True ideals are the best strength of literature; 
false and blind, mistaken half-glances at life, mis- 
called presentations of the ideal, are its worst form 
of sentimentality. 

THE TRANSFERENCE OF IDEAL INTO ACTION 

We are not, however, as optimistic as we once were 
about the power of ideals to translate themsdves into 
action. William James noted that unless we express an 
emotion or a belief in concrete fashion, it is likely to 
evaporate and leave little trace. ^" You remember the old 
gentleman in Rosmershohn who had cherished tremendous 
ideas for years in secret; but when the time came to an- 
nounce them and he had hired a hall for the purpose, he 

"WilliBm James: "Hatnt^" in his Talks to TtacherM. 
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discovered to his (Usmay that the sublime and, regener- 
ative thoughts were simply not forthcoming. Dr. 
Thorndike further demolt^es the notion that ideas have 
any power to take ori form in words and acts. We have 
no proof, he says, that any idea or belief tends to express 
itself unless there already exists a connection in habit be- 
tween that particular idea and that action.'" For instance, 
there is no likelihood that a. boy's ideal of heroism will be 
effective in moving him to a heroic deed; cwily the habit 
of small heroisms unhesitatingly accomplished is a gen- 
uine force in this direction. No better illustration is 
possible than Lord Jim's standing on the deck of the 
training ship, dreaming busily of nobly and largely heroic 
actions in the style of Clark Russell's heroes, while his 
shipmates sprang to the rescue of a drowning ccMnrade. 
This incident prepares us amply for his overt cowardice 
later,'* Ideals are, in other words, likely to grow into the 
merest sentimentalism, rather than into genuine fineness 
of action. 

We may be pardoned for believing that influences 
which we cannot measure, whose genuine results we pass 
unrect^nized, are set up frtrni the contact of excellent 
literature : that phy»cal and measurable act is. not the 
sole way of building and confirming ideals as potent forces. 
We know beyond question, at any rate, that to examine 
into the growth of such ideals is merely to dig them out 
and prevent that growth. What we need to do is to de- 
vise situations wherein the qualities we desire to cultivate 
may show themselves naturally. The genuinely social 
classroom, in which pupils work on common problems and 
subordinate their individual ambition to the best success 
of the play or the school paper; still better, the choice by 
the class of a pupil who needs an assignment or a part in 
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the flay, even though he does it less adequately than the 
brilliant pU[Hl; the cordial assent of the rejected star, and 
his cooperatifMi to help his successor ** — these are illustra- 
ticms of the hi^est and finest teaching of socially desirable 
ideals. The teacher who knows what he is about will say 
little or nothing of these chief est aims of his course ; but he 
will trust the excellent literature he selects for its eflfect, 
with little comment, and meanwhile will devise means 
for giving its best lesscwis an outlet for expressicm in 
hwnely everyday situations in the schoolroom, 

THE mEAL OF GENUINE ACHIEVEMENT 

We shall give our pupils the most possible stories of 
genuine and excdlent achievement, portrayals of the fight, 
now winning and 30W losing, against real evils. Ac- 
counts of force directed ag^nst ignorance and super- 
stition, as in the tales of Tennessee mountain schools, or 
against disease and filth, or against fraud in its in- 
sidious attack on one's character, as in Merrick's The Com- 
mon Lot, perform a geniune service because they present 
the finest fruition of men's instinctive pleasure in a fight. 
It is this high pleasure which has made men always de- 
light in the stories of crusades or wars waged for an 
ideal : the search for the Grail or for the Pole, the striving 
of St. Francis and of Savanarola, the heroic death of Cap- 
tain Scott, the long and varying battles with the slum, of 
Jane Addams or of Jacob Riis, the shrewd and broad- 
minded working toward an unswerving purpose in face 
of seemingly irreconcilable forces by Abraham Lincoln — 
these are the sort of loftiest heroism which grade-schod 
and high-school pupils can appreciate keenly. Each is 
realized and enjoyed because it is a story of an uphill 
battle, with painful defeats, waged with unflagging per- 

" Margaret M. Skinner : Soeialuring Dramatict, English Journal, 
October, 1920 (9:448). 
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severance. The force that inspires such achievement is 
the same that produces all conquests over warring and 
hostile forces of weakness, all achievements of scholarship, 
and all peaceful mastery of nature and of littleness and of 
evil. It is the privilege and responsibility of literature- 
teaching to give children a sense of the keen joy in worth- 
while achievement of the greatest sort — the satisfaction 
of Dr. Grenfell, and Helen Keller, and all who have battled 
unremittingly against limitations and dangers. Where 
hero worship centers on fine conquerors, where the delight 
of power and mastery is linked to ctmquests like these, 
where the very humiliaticm of failure is shown as beautiful 
in its sureness of right, there ideals are well shown 
through literature, A most permanent and reconstructive 
good can be effected by inforHiing the strong instinctive 
force of delight in struggle and achievement with intelli- 
gence and broad perception of true social good. 

IDEALS OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE 

So with other types of ideals which we wish to have 
our pupils realize as moving forces in human lives. The 
keenness of sensitive response to approval and scorn in 
girls and hence in ^rls' stories — in Little Women for 
example — shows itself oftenest in real suffering because 
of poor clothes and lack of small niceties of manner. It 
is for literature to present such sensitiveness as an essen- 
tial indicator of other people's opinicsi, but not as a de- 
termining force in strong lives. Stories of great and 
brave men and women who have defied convention and 
social approval for a higher idea are potent to correct petty 
manifestations of this instinctive response. Literature 
alone can much illuminate one's own small and narrow bit 
of experience, show the relative littleness of many per- 
sonal beliefs, and exhibit in their true light purposes to 
be followed. The bo/s story and the girl's can picture 
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social approval of acts which society recognizes as benefi- 
cent, Uke that of the nurse to-day; and it can show as 
well the indifference to social disapproval of Florence 
Nightingale, who made possible both this service and the 
approval that now crowns it. A balance between a decent ■. 
respect for the opinions of mankind and a resolute scorn 
of those ofMnions where a wide and deep perception of 
right shows thera petty and mean — this is the achieve- 
ment demanded of everyone whose acts are to count. Such 
balance is the safeguard against hysteria, which sweeps 
the crowd, and equally against blind sureness of ^otistic 
views. Those who are to think for themselves have this 
to achieve. A great privilege of the teacher of literature 
is to help them achieve it 

An ambition toward such great work can be the ideal 
of the teacher of literature. It is an ideal only partially 
to be realized, certain of constant defeats and long dis* 
couragements, but certain at least of doing its share of good 
in forming young people's minds to perception of the best 
life they can conceive. All that it requires in the teacher, 
of openness of mind and freedom from all prejudice 
against reality, insures him a lifetime of endeavor to edu- 
cate himself for and by the prosecution of his work. 

3. CLASSIC AND UODERN LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 

Discussion has abounded in educational meetings and 
journals of late years on the subject of classic versus 
modem material for pupils' reading. The question has been 
sagdy debated : Should we begin with ancient material — 
with acknowledged masterpieces — or with those of the 
child's environment, with Hcaner or The Oregon Trail, 
with Elizabethan or contemporary drama? 

The meaninglessness of this antithesis is wdl shown 
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by Horace in a clever passage of his Epistles.** He gives 
due reverence to the really fine work of early Latin 
writers, and of course to the Greek masterpieces, but in- 
sists that age, mere time, can in it^df decide nothing as 
to literary excellence. We must have, obviously, criteria 
of excellence. It has been sufficiently emphasized here 
that no one can have any sure criteria who does not know 
the great things which have stood, and will probaUy 
stand always, amid the ruck of the cheap and peri^ng. 
For passages of excellent poetry and prose furnish, in 
Matthew Arnold's phrase, touchstones by whidi we can 
assay other matter that we read. But it' is a frequent and 
disastrous fallacy to assume that any enduring woric is, in 
the merely accidental particulars of its form or its sub- 
stance, to measure any other work. From studying great 
literatia^ we must determine as well as we can the roots 
of its greatness and permanence. And in the degree that 
we do this successfully we can derive authentic standards 
for our own judgment. But that these standards must 
be apfdied as cautiously and sensibly to the classic as to the 
mo^rn seems hardly open to question. 

As to choice of literature for children, our contention 
that we must begin where children actually are, must find 
out the sort of thing they do prefer and read with delight, 
does not mean that we are to rest there, bur determina- 
tion of their actual preferences is useful mainly in choos- 
ing for our pupils the really fine things that will 
make a similar appeal. And we are not the less likely 
on that account to select for them great and classic litera- 
ture. For, indeed, many andent writings are closer to the 
ideas and experiences of our young people to-day tiian are 
any contemporary ones. Few recent stories, with their 
commonly adidt and sophisticated ideas and manner, can 

*■ Horace : Bpistlet; Book 11, Epistle I (Wtcldiam translatioo, Ox- 
iori, 1903). 
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equal the appeal of genuine folklore and legend; rare 
excej^cms which are genuinely of the icAk tradition oviy 
confirm the appeal of ancient story. I know no drama 
of adventure written in our time that can compare in its 
power of interesting children with the direct action and 
character revelation of Shakespeare's Jtdius CtBsar. And 
this in spite of immense difficulties of wording and an 
altogether foreign, Elizabethan setting, spirit, and stage 
tradition. How these difficulties are to be overctHne is 
subject for another portion of this study. Our procedure 
from the child's own unguided selection of what is often 
bad and base to what is really great and fine will, then, be 
as often to go direct to the admitted classics as to the pre- 
cisely modem. And we shall do this on no fine-spun theory 
of " culture epochs," but simply because we know the 
preferences of real children. 

Professor Thomas well omtends that whatever is 
commonly taught in school courses has a presumption in 
its favor; there is so much to be said for getting together 
a common fund of experience amcmg all men that we 
should not without good reason, from any mere personal 
crochet or dislike, n^^tect to teach what is usually taught 
in schools," On the other hand, we cannot push this 
principle too far. We need to recc^nize definitely that 
understanding and appreciation of literary classics is de- 
termined, beyond our power to modify it substantially, by 
the inborn capacities of children. Great classic literatiae; 
has never been read and appreciated by such percentages 
of the population as now flock into our high schools. For 
the pupils who are not going to college and will never 
have further literature courses we want certainly to pro- 
vide the best possible experience of high thought and per- 
ception of life. It is ait(^ther wrong to suppose, for 
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example, that boys of coarse fiber and little or no back- 
ground of books and thought are unable to appreciate 
poetry. After I had read for a half-hour a series of 
Kipling's stirring narrative poems, one such boy com- 
mented: " Gee, that's real poetry; nothing about pussy 
willows in that" But we shall probably not succeed best 
by giving this sort of boy the beautiful lyrics of Miltcm — 
which many high school pupils indeed can in some measure 
apprehend, but by no means all,'" We must find where our 
pupils actually are in experience and power of thought 
and appreciation, and ^ve them the best possible literature 
that they can reach and assimilate. And we must con- 
stantly test our results by encouraging frankly their ques- 
tions and their honest expression of value. 

We shall want, however, to get such comment as they 
may give after they have honestly attempted mastery of 
poem or story or essay and then assessed what they 
have gained. While they are making the attempt to under- 
stand, attention should be upon the thing to be done ; only 
when it has been earnestly mastered are they in a position 
to help themselves, and us, tn judging its worth for them. 
Only such a procedure can achieve a real teaching of liter- 
ary appreciation, which is simply vital tmderstanding. 

To summarize the criteria proposed for choosing lit- 
erature that will be at the same time worthy and fine, and 
fitted to children's understanding and liking; We need to 
secure that which portrays in its happenings, truly and 
without sentimentalizing and falsification, men's actual 
deeds and motives and ideas and their real consequences. 
Where it presents weakness and wrong, the literature we 
choose must diow forth the individual and social results 
of siKh actions as they really are — ^not in a narrow con- 
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sideraticm of effect upon one or two persons alone, but so 
far as possible in the totality of influence upon the society 
of which th^ form a part Such presentation of life 
steadily and — in a limited sense — whole has been often 
cited as the crowning merit of great literature. Its 
peculiar importance for children with unformed standards 
is sufficiently obvious. It is the first criterion for sep- 
arating the measurably good from the altogether 
inadmissible. 

Not only must such literature present truth to life; 
it must contain only such matter as is within the child's 
understanding and experience, and consequently within 
his power of fair judgment Literature portraying adult 
experience cannot be realized by children until they have 
themselves a basis in their own concrete sensations and ob- 
servations for thinking about it and for dramatizing the 
experiences of grown people. But a principal responsi- 
bility of the teacher is noting the origins of impulses to 
fuller experience, and feeding them wholesomely with 
the very best; for this in particular, his knowledge of 
children in literattire and especially of the individual chil- 
dren he has to deal with is peculiarly requisite. 

B. BOOKS WITH VALUES AS SUBJECT MATTER 

So far we have considered only literature proper — the 
imaginative reconstruction of experience. We have had 
nothing to say of matter with scientific or historical or 
practical values. As we have seen, literature may or may 
not have such values as exact knowledge; that they are 
f^thful records of historical or biolt^ical fact does not 
make the writings of Motley and Parkman or of Fabre 
and Burroughs either more or less really literature. As 
English teachers we are interested in the lively por- 
trayals of new experiences and new backgrounds of life; 
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we care little for the historical fidelity of the incidents 
and the characters, so they be convincing; if they trans- 
port us to new scenes, these may be in such impossiUe 
places as the seacoast of Bohemia, or include anomalous 
mixtures of Roman personages and Eizabathan cos- 
tume and custom. The historian and the scientist are 
eager for hcmest fiddity to the facts of their studies. We 
care only incidentally for this. It is our business as 
teachers of literature to preserve a comer of the Aiodem 
practical and vocational school for wholesome broad- 
ening and deepening of experience, quite irrespective of ■ 
its scientific interest or its geograi^iic information or its 
practical usefulness in fitting boys and girls to jobs. 

Nevertheless, we must realize that " the child is after 
all one; we caimot be parties to dismembering him." " 
We must learn to cooperate in every possible way with 
teachers of other subjects, towards building many-sided 
experiences for our pufrils. Here our colleagues can be 
of great help to us in extending our pupils' breadth and 
appreciation of life. One of our fimdamental criteria, we 
have si^gested, can vrell be honest truth to human ex- 
perience; and while small historical inaccuracy or er- 
roneous scientific conceptions may be of no importance, 
clearly, fl^rant violations of truth to siKh experience in 
history as the cheap idealizings of war in popular ad- 
venture books and poems, or the sentimentalizing or 
downright misrepresenting of nature in many grade- 
schotd texts in jJace o£ reasonable fidelity of account 
and closeness of observation, may disqualify any book 
frcrni standit^ in the reading lists for literature as well 
as for science or history. We need to consult with our 
colleagues in making our choices that touch their subjects. 

* Professor W. S. Hincfamati's comment. 
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CRITERIA FOR SUBJECT-MATTER BOOKS 

The same first criterion should be held for choosing 
hooka valuable for subject matter as for those of purely 
literary or general-«xperience value: They must really 
broaden and deepen experience; else they are mere " arid 
areas of dates and dynasties " and not living history — 
shorthand statements of technical matters and not science. 
I am nc4 of course attempting to judge what precisely may 
represoit experience to various readers; to the mathe- 
matically trained I am told that formulae are imagin- 
ativdy alive; a scientific shorthand that seems to the out- 
sider crabbed and perverse is undoubtedly quick with 
meaning to the expert chemist But there are dangers of 
abuse in this, as Professor MacCracken wittily shows in 
an analysis of typical scientific nonsense.^ All that we 
need to note here is that a book of value for its historical 
or scientific content, if it is to pass muster under our 
criteria, must be clearly realizable matter of experience, 
and not mere words for memory and recitation. 

Standards for jud^ng texts and readings are here 
si^gested, then, in addition to other departments' tests 
of accuracy and essential completeness and relevancy of 
their subject matter. The usual geography book with its 
statements : " Much gold is produced near Sitka " and 
" Leather goods and shoes are manufactured at Law- 
rence" is well denounced by Dr. Bachman ; ** it is made up 
simply of statements that induce no realization — ^that are 
capable of no use save memorizing and lifeless repeating 
at recitation or examination. A great part of the facts 
learned in schot^s is of no irreplaceable value, since anyone 
in need of information like this could ea^Iy learn to find 

"Csnby and Others: English Composilion (Maonillan, 1913 cd.), 
p. 156. 

'Quality verms Quantity in Subject Matter, Elementary School 
Jounial, XV, gfi. 491 and 539. 
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it when he needed it without having meanwhile carried 
it for several years in memory. We need to sort out 
carefully the body of infonnation essential to be learned 
in any subject and then see that this really is mastered.^ 

There is a fundamental need for cooperation of de- 
partments for securing reading matter that is in its 
essentials real, because it enables us to recreate imagin- 
atively other experiences. There are quantities of such 
material — records of exploration, pictures of life in other 
times and in strai^ conditions and places, the best sort of 
biography, and eminently useful matters like accounts of 
industry— Mr. Joseph Husband's and Mr, Poole's and 
the like. Provided a boc^ meets the test of our colleagues, 
of fiddity and importance of fact, they may be willing 
to modify some of their demands for rigorous logical 
completeness of all the range of their subject, and look 
more to the art with which experience is so rectxistmcted 
as to take the child from where he actually is, in space and 
time and knowledge, into totally new regions and ideas. 
Matter of this sort can well be assigned jointly;" as we 
shall see later,'* the English teachers can aid pupils in the 
technique of interpretation. 

In very many ways, starting from our own immediate 
neighborhood and small dot of time, we can tremen- 
dously extend the horizons of our yoimg people. Museum 
trips, pictures and motion pictures, and expeditions to 
such places as will help to reconstruct our pupils' view are 
simple but efficient means of expanding horizons. Re- 

"G. F. Reynolds: "For Miiumum Standards in Literature," 
Illinois Bulletin, May, 1920. 

"An opposing view — that subject-matter books should be barred 
from the English liats— is well presented by Oara N. Hawkes : 
"Outside Reading," lllinoit Bulleltn (11, No. 7), April i, 1010. 

" Chapter V. 
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ports by various children on different phases of the same 
prdkAesn, discovered in various boc^, often give pur- 
pose to the work. And the mass of available materials 
is almost limitless, frc»n Govenunent bulletins to Boy 
Scout and other handy books — on things to do or make, 
on wonders of engineering, and the like; from periodicals 
of popular science to journals and bulletins of the Ameri- 
can Ge<^r^hical Society; frcMn daily new^npers and 
other immediate records of current happenings to the 
most ccxnplete but also real and realizable a<xounts of 
ancient civilizations. Just so far as these materials are 
honest and living presentments of reality so put before us 
and linked to our direct sense store that we can experience 
them, just so far they are worthy a j^ace in our reading 
lists. For our own purposes we shall separate them from 
the literature proper which is primarily concerned with 
significant human experience and is apart from any 
interest in exact scientific data and historical progressitm. 
For we shall want to insure that a place is maintained for 
broadening experience as experience. But everything that 
worthily extends the boundaries of our interests and out 
vision of life is grist to our hq>pers; iffovided it ensures 
imaginative re-living of agnificant experience it is so 
far excdlent 

The lists in the appendix are made out with the co- 
operation of teachers in other departments who consider 
that for their purposes the books named are serviceable 
records. They are, many of them, in need of further test- 
ing to insure that they do actually bring to young peojJe 
a sense of really taking part in the experience portrayed. 
That much more of the sort of materials here si^igested 
needs to be sot^^ out and put into school libraries is 
sufficiency obvious; but that it should be chosen with a 
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view to the criteria suggested in fliis ch^er is 
equally important 

C. THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL-UBRARY USTS 

A most important contribution to our analysis of the 
materials desirable in library and classroom has been made 
recently by Mr. Earl R. Glenn, of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers Coll^e.'^ Mr. Glenn's study consisted of dis- 
covering the proportitms of Ixx^s for various depart- 
ments in a great many high-school libraries, as shown by 
the classificati(»is in their published reading lists. The 
sort of results typical of all the collections examined is 
shown graphically in the chart below: (Fig. i.) The 
books classified as " English Literature " and " Fiction," 
apparently secured on recommendation of the English 
teachers and the librarians, most amazii^y outnumber 
and overbalance those of all other departments. They 
constitute on the average almost fifty per cent, of the total 
number of bodes. These and history total over seventy- 
dght per cent. The point made by the author of this study 
is simply that for the gaining of all-round experience by 
our pupils some more equitable distribution should be* 
attempted. Mr. Glenn is not organizing an attack on 
the English collection; he righdy realizes that, properly 
used, this cwnprises the greater part of the laboratory 
equipment for English. He knows, too, that the inaction 
of science and arts teachers is doubtless responsible for 
the meagemess of their share of books, and that in any 
case the materials of real value for their subjects are cer- 
tain to be fewer than for English. 

But I think it must occur to anyone who examines the 

"E. R. Glenn: The Relation of the School Library to the 
Teaching of Science, a prelimuury report in the Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, sj : 460-1 ; fully presented in 
School Science and Mathematics (ai : 217}, March, 1921, and in the 
L^ray loimtat, March 15, and April i, igat (16: 247 and a97)< 
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catalogues and lists of school libraries " that there is a 
"For example, a list for high school libraries by Martha Wilson 
recently published by the Bureau of Education. It ahouid be noted 
that this list has the authorization of no educational body; but it is 
an improvement on actual conditiDni U shoWn by Ur. Glenn's study. 
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large proportion of really dead and unused boc^cs, and too 
often, also, books of doubtful quality, in these En^tsh 
lists. There should first of all, be no place whatever for 
"fiction" which is not really literature according to essen- 
tial standards of reality, truth, and agnificance. The 
failure of English teachers themselves to test carefully 
the literature which is added to the schotJ library is in 
great part responsible for the inclusion of poor and even 
pernicious books. Moreover, there is in most high-school 
libraries a great disproporticm of books of literary criti- 
cism, which the teadiers have doubdess read in graduate 
courses, and may even now refer to, but which are of little 
or no value to the children — singly getting between them 
and the literature itself — if by any chance they read them. 
I once heard what I can readily believe was a true tale of 
a normal school student, who had never read such authors 
as Wordsworth and Lamb and Coleridge, bdng sent to the 
library with an assignment in Pater's Appreciations. This 
beautiful book was of course far too good for her. There 
should be in the school library a fair proportion of books 
and magazines for the teachers ; these will doubtless be a 
stimtdating and directing influence to the best and most 
mature students. But I believe that examination of actual 
collections will convince any teacher that there is need of a 
general house-cleaning in at least the English comer of the 
library, and a use for better choices of whatever money 
a lot of the books will produce at second hand. 

It seems an eminently reasonable demand that every 
book which the school library and the teacher promote 
should be at least so good that a cultivated grown person 
who has sensibly preserved a pleasant chlldlikeness of view 
and a wholesome enjoyment of excellent nonsense and 
fdry tales, may read it without impatience at its serene 
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regardlessness of human experience or at its condescending 
or cheaply flippant tone. 

The school Ubrary has dearly no place for two sorts 
of books frequently found there: 

1. Untested books, which the teacher orders on the 
chance that they may possibly be what he wants ; most 
books can be got for examination before they are ordered, 
and they should be carefully examined according to 
definite and high standards. 

2. Adult reading-matter — except a reasonable propor- 
tion of books for the advancement of teachers in their 
subjects and their profession ; particularly, all " fiction " 
which has not very clear right to be classed as literature 
by such canons as hav^ been proposed here; the school 
library should in no way rival the circulating library in 
stocking modern one-act plays or short-stories and 
novels in general, but must give children the best in lit- 
erature and the arts and sciences — certainly a huge 
enough task. 

The disproportion and lack of careful selecticxi in 
school libraries is the more unfortunate, and even danger- 
ous, because now a worthy effort is being made for en- 
larging these libraries to adequacy and for supplying them 
in schools which actually have none. Reasonable minimal 
costs per pupil have been arrived at and the size and 
equi^Knent of libraries for schocJs of various sorts and 
sizes determined.'* The good of such propaganda is of 
course clear ; every teacher should secure and tise the com- 
mittee's report But it will not be an unmixed good if the 
buying of txx^ proceeds according to precedents now at 
hand. The need is for many and excellent real botdcs, in 
as many departments of life as possible. Now, especially, 
we need breadth of view. The prevalent vocational en- 

" C. C. Certain, Chairman : Report of Ike Committee on Library 
OrganisatioK and Eqitipmenl. American Library Association, 8 Wash- 
infton Street, Chicago (40c). 
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thusiasm is likdy to result too often- in shunting assorted 
round and square children into precisely fitting but tiny 
spedalized vocations, and altogether or very largely shut- 
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tit^ them away from any view of the life outside thdr 
particular round or square hole. We need the more, as 
Dr. Dewey expresses it,"* to fit for many vocations — 
that of parent and intelligent citizen, and spender of a 
family budget, and enjoyer of the finest, most significant 
experience, as well as that of some kind of producer 
merely. We dare not omit, also, the highest possible cul- 
tivation of excdlent experience in living, quite apart from 
any practical or utilitarian purpose; we need always broad 
breathing-space for literature proper, and we intend to see 
that this is provided. But we w^t to secure, with the co- 
operation of our colleagues in history and science and 
arts, the fullest and most real and excellent experience of 
the materials of their subjects. So far as the tests of 
realizability and of truth to subject matter can be jointly 
applied by the various departments, such material can be 
generously provided for the excellent school libraries which 
are sought by the library committee, and by everyone who 
desires and works for good schools.'* 

Of such fine and wholesome literature and of books of 
with subject-matter values there is no lack. TTie lists in the 
appendix, imder various school subjects, give only a small 
selection, such as any school library may well contain, f rcnn 
the available stores. As Professor Hoslc has well said of 
elementary schools — it is as true of high schools — ^we 
have been most unwise in needlessly limiting children's 
excellent literary adventures, in having small, stupid and 
unusable collections of books In place of the broad and 
fine ones possible, and so in leaving their hunger for ex- 
perience to be satisfied by the more miscellaneous lists of 
the libraries and the silly and pernicious masses in book- 

■John Dewey; Democracy attd Education (Macmillaa, 1917), 
p. 358 ff. 

The best statement of the relation of literature to school sub- 
Jecti is to be found in Chapter ig, "Reading as a Leisure Occupation," 
fi Dr, Bobbitfs Thf Currieulum {Hoi^hton. ii>i8). 
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shops. We' need annotated texts less than we need 
larger and better school libraries. And we need, too, 
stores of pictures, and beautiful library and illustrated 
editions, and the like helps to vividness of life in reading. 
Only as we see this lack will oiu- school teaching of read- 
ing and literature, and of other subjects as well, become 
less sterile and deadly than it often has been. Only so 
can it take on the color and feel of experience which chil- 
dren can enjoy and in which they will find enrichment of 
life. But it is not large numbers of books that we most 
need; it is excellent selection. Much more would be ac- 
complished, certainly, if we could persuade ourselves and 
our pupils to return again and again to the best books, and 
re-read them and reflect upon them in the li^t of fresh 
experience. It is rather by thorough mastery of a great 
piece of literature, by its complete digestion into one's own 
thought and life, than by cursory acquaintance with a 
great many, that true appreciation both of books and of 
one's own experience is achieved.*^ 

"A. H. R, Fairchild: The Teaching of Poetry (Boston, 1914), 
pp. xH, 163 S., and 172-3; F. T. Baker: Introduction to "A Bibli- 
ography of Children's Reading," Teachers College Record, (9: i ff.) 
January, 1908). 

Note: More, probably, should have been made (on pp. 12B-30) of 
children's keen and happy pursuit of mere information for its own 
sake, in encyclopedias, almanacs, and the like: but the fact remains 
that this sort of thing contributes little if anytning to the enrichment 
of experience which we are primarily discossins heie. 



CHAPTER V 

AN EXAMINATION INTO THE TEACHING OF 
READING 

In order to secure throu^ books such enlargement 
of experience as we desire, skill in reading — ability to 
understand what is represented by written or printed 
words — is of course a basic essential. We are likdy to 
assume that children have this technical ability in all 
grades above the primary school, where it is supposedly 
mastered, and where assuredly its mastery should be well 
begun. But it is a grave error to make assumptions in 
this or any other question of children's learning. We must 
first of all find out specifically and accurately what 
individual children can do in the understanding of 
sentences and larger units, what they misunderstand or 
fail to grasp. Thus'we can provide a definite basis for our 
attempts to teach reading. In the largest sense, we may 
repeat, comprehension is determined chiefly by the pre- 
vious experiences and ideas which one has at hand, to 
reconstruct into the new expaiences suggested in bo(^. 
But certain ways of bringing one's equipment to bear, in 
the process of interpreting black marks on white paper, 
are a necessary part of the business, and the inventory 
of these specific skills is the subject of this chapter. 

It is most desirable always to confine the study of the 
technique of reading — of sentence construction and word- 
study, gains in speed, and the like — to special periods of 
reading; and it is better to use subject matter of a prac- 
tical sort — ^the text in arithmetic or geography or general 
science, for example. Dr. Ernest Horn well suggests the 
need, as ^ imsupplied, of text boc^ designed especially 

138 
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for this purpose, and provided with ddinite apparatus for 
measurement and informal testing of understanding.* 
But until we have these we can best use the texts and 
readings reccHmnended in large part for their value as 
subject matter.^ 

Study of technique of reading should never, if this 
can be avoided, be obtruded into the literature periods. 
There other ends are desired and other methods of gain- 
ing them are imperative ; there mastery of necessary tech- 
nique should be required, but it should be assumed; that 
is, genuine difficulties may be best met with immediate help, 
not with diversion to drills in grammar or in loc^ng up 
definitions. At the same time, discovery of serious lacks 
in the technique of comprehension should be noted for 
mastery in separate lessons later. Let the technique of 
reading occupy its due place, have its strong, real and 
sensible purposes, and demand honest effort in mastering 
real and not trumped-up difficulties; let the literature 
periods be of another quality, without intrusion of moral, 
get^raphical, or grammatical lessons. For Hterature we 
dfesire a different attitude — rather of zestfid adventure 
than of conscious purpose to master difficult problems. 

Tlus does not, of course, mean that any one lesscxi 
hour may not be divided for various sorts of work. An 
hour period, for instance, such as modem high schools 
frequently have, mi^t be very well given in part to lit- 
erature — ^the reading and discussion of a poem or story — 
and in part to compositiOTi work or to grammar or word 
study; birt in such a system it is wdl to keep accurate 
record of time-division so that the teacher's zeal in one 
sort of study and dislike of another ^lall not distort 
reasonable proportimis. 

■ Ernest Horn : "Selection of Silent-Reading Textbooks" r Journal 
of Educationid Research, October, 1920 (ii:6i5). 
* See the lists in Appendix II, pp. 37i> &■ 
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A. FINDING THE PUPILS' LEVEL OF ABIUTY IN READING 

We must 5rst find just what our pu^nls are able to 
comprehend when they are confronted with simple and 
presimiably understandable reading matter. This is a 
most difficult business, and we cannot assume that such 
experiments and tests as we make are more than a fair 
indication. But what we can do, as indicated here, ts a 
huge improvement over the guesswork and assumption 
which have been too ctMnmon in all our teaching here- 
tofore. When a pupil reads the words of a proUem in 
arithmetic — a problem, for instance, of figuring the bat- 
ting averages of players in a league baseball team, or of 
&iding out the proportion of income paid for rent by a 
family in Chicago — the first difficulty he meets is simply 
one of reading; does he, before all else, understand accu- 
rately the precise ccHiditions as they are put before him? 
Mathematics teachers realize that a large part of their job 
is teaching children to read intelligently. And so for his- 
tory, and science, and directions in sh(^ and cocking. At 
the basis of all teaching lies this fundamental necessity. " 

TESTING SPEED AND COMPREHENSION IN READING 

For meeting this primary difficulty with full knowledge 
of the facts various " comprehension tests " have been de- 
vised of late years. They consist, at best, of paragrajrfis of 
such reading matter as can be found in school texts and 
reading books of the various grades, with questions or di- 
rections following which give the reader a chance to show 
that he has imderstood what he read. In the Thomdike 
"Alpha 2" tests, for example, questions are asked which get 
at fundamental difficulties and find out whether the pupil 
has mastered those. The advantage such tests have over the 
most careful observation by a teacher is that they have 
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themselves been tested by the replies of thousands of school 
children. For this reason, too, (Hie can tell by a puful's 
score whether he has or has not done as wdl as the average 
for his grade or age, and can oMnpare cme's own class with 
many others. Checks like this are especially valuable 
for determining the best procedures in teaching. 

As illustrations of the comprehension tests and of what 
we find when we apply them I am permitted to quote part 
of an article by Dr. E. L. Thomdike on Remiing as Reas- 
oning: a Study of Mistakes in Paragraph Reading. * As 
a simplest possible examine of the way the ^ales reveal 
difficulties, we may examine i)aragraph D of the compre- 
hension scale "Alpha 2, A Scale for Measurement of the 
Understanding of Sentences." The paragraph follows: 

D. John had two brothers who were both tall. Their 
names were Will and Fred. John's sister, who was short, 
was named Mary. John liked Fred' better than either 
of the others. All these children except Will had red 
hair. He had brown hair. 

Question 6 on this paragraph was: "Who had red hair?" 
It looks inescapable, doesn't it? You would hardly 
su[^>ose that children in grades 6, 7, and 8 would have 
serious difficulty in answering it right The directi(»is are: 
" Read [the paragraph] again as often as you need to." 
Here is the precise record derived from testing several 
hundred children : 

One-fifth (20 per cent.) of the children in these grades 
(6-8) answered, " Will had red hair" ; two-fifths (40 per 
cent.) of those in grades 4-6 answered in this way, 
altogether omitting except. 

One-twentieth (5 per ce nt.) of the children in grades 
'Journal of BdMeational Psychology, yui, 323 ff. 
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6-8 answered " y/'M, Fred and John " or " all the chil- 
dren" or "all;" they omitted entirely "except Will."* 

One more example— the result of testing 200 sixth- 
grade children with the f blowing sentence (J of the scale) : 

In Franklin, attendance upon school is required of 
every child between the ages of seven and fourteen cmi 
every day when school is in session unless the child is so 
ill as to be unable to g^ to school, or some person in his 
house is ill with a contagious disease, or the roads are 
impassable. 

Question 2 on this was : " On what day would a ten-year- 
old girl not be expected to attend school? " Here are the 
percentages of some rather astonishing answers — ^not the 
numbers of children, but the number per hundred : 

Unanswered , 6% 

" Unless the child is so ill as to be unable 

to go to school " 41 

" On her birthday " 6% 

" On every day," or " any day " 4j4 

" On Monday," or " Friday," or " on Mon- 
day and for 5 days a week " 2^5 

" When his baby or brother have some kind 

of disease " 1 

" fourteen year," and " On her fourteenth 

birthday " ; 1 

"Agell" % 

" She is allowed to go when six years " J4 

" A very bad throat " ' J4 

"When better" , J4 

If you suspect these results of being selected by testing 
children of subnormal intellect only, try them on your own 
classes and see what you get. If you have really average 

' How manr readers of this study supposed for years, as I did, that 
Atlanta is oa the seaboard, from careless reading (singing) of the line: 
" Fro«ii Atlanta to the sea ? " 
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pu^Mls, you will probably discover results, not essentially 
different from the averages here. 

As Dr. Thomdike points out,' many of these same 
children would respond correctly if confrcMited with the 
followii^ questic»is: 

Is this foolish or is it not? 

The day when a girl should not go to school 

is the day when school is in session. 
The day, etc., is Monday. 
The day j, ,« ^.. is fourteen years. 
The day ^ ,,, m is age seven. 
The day .., . ■... is a very bad throat. 

The children amply have not learned to test their re- 
sponses to reading-matter in ways like this, to see whether 
they have or have not found the sense of it. This is 
striOT^y reminiscent, by the way, of the responses of maxty 
grown people to the prose and poetry tests !' If everybody, 
teachers as well as pupils, had been taught to qtiestion what 
statements mean, to test them for reasonablness and prob- 
ability, and to relate them to each other and to the topic 
under discussion, much more sensible results would surely 
have been attained in the testing of both adults and pupils. 

Professor W. S. Gray, of Chicago University, has de- 
vised elaborate series of oral- as well as silent-reading tests 
in which the pupil's understanding is checked both by ques- 
tions and hy his attempt to reproduce what is read. As 
Mr. Courtis points out/ reproducticHi is rather more a CMn- 
position than a comprehension test, but it gives results 
useful to any English teacher. Teachers should be familiar 

'Op. cit. p. 330. 
See Teachers College Record 22 : loi, cited above. 

'S. A. Courtis: The Gary PuUlc Schools: Measartment of 
Ckutrootn Products: pp. 314 ff-; 445 (General Education Board, 
New York City, 1919). 
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with Dr. Gray's presentations o£ this subject.* These 
scales, however, require individual testing — they are 
a monumental iUustration of the patience and thorough- 
ness of scientific studies of this sort — and hence they are 
less practicable than others for i:se in classrooms. More- 
over, both this and Dr. Brown's study' test memory of 
the matter read, as if this were an essential to comprehend- 
ing, and not quite a different and separate ability. For this 
reason they are inferior for our purposes to other and 
later tests or scales. 

Another sort of study is Dr. W. S. Monroe's revision 
or the original Kansas Silent Reading Tests." These 
consist of sentences of directions much like those in mathe- 
matics and science texts ; the ability to understand shown 
by following these directions is like the reading ability 
needed in most school subjects, and is worth careful investi- 
gating. These tests, however, have not proved as valu- 
able as those of Courtis and Thomdike. 

For grades two to six, excellent jaralld tests of ccwn- 
prehension and of speed in silent reading have been devised 
by Mr. S. A. Courtis." These are similar in plaii to the 
Thomdike reading scale already described ; that is, they test 
the understanding of matter that lies before the reader for 
reference in case he needs to look again. All the questions 
in this test are answered by yes or no. Of comprehension 
of what is read, the objective point of this part of our 
study. The Courtis Standard Research Tests; Silent Read- 
ing No. 2, for the grades below the seventh, and the Thom- 

"W. S. Gray: Studits of EUmentary^chool Reading through 
Standardised Twfj— University of Chicago Press, 1917. See bibli- 
ography, Appendix I, p. 354, ff, 

' H. A. Brown : Measurement of the Ability to Read : New Hamp- 
shire Dept. of Public Instruction, igi6, 

"Walter S. Monroe: Standardieed Silent Reading Test: See 
bibliography. Appendix I, p. 334, ff, 

Courtis Standard Research Tests: Silent Reading: Test No. 2 
(The Kitten Series). See bibliography, Appendix I, p. 354, S. 
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dike-McCall tests for the fourth through the eleventh or 
twelfth grades, appear to be accepted as the most satisfac- 
tory measures.** 

Another sort of tests have been recently devised by 
May Ayers Burgess, and are described in the Twentieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II, 1921. These consist of paragraphs of 
equal difficulty, and on each the pupil's success in following 
directions is tested. This success is measured wholly by 
the amount he can do in a given time; only one thing is 
thus measured. These tests may be obtained through the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Those so far 
developed apply to the primary grades. 

Below are given ( i ) two paragraphs from the Courtis 
Silent Reading Test No. 2 ( form 3 ) , with the questions 
which the children answer; and (2) tyto paragraj^, one 
representing a fourth-grade standard and the other repre- 
senting — " only a provisional estimate," as Dr. Thomdike 
notes — ability to be expected in the second year of high 
school. This is from Scale Alpha 2, for Measuring the 
Understanding of Sentences." 

I. THE COURTIS TESTS 
Flop, flop, went the fish, nearer and nearer to the 
edge. Kitten forgot to be afraid of the \vater. Quick as 
a flash down went his paws with all the little claws out. 
The fish could not get away. 

61. Did Kitten put out all his little claws?. . 

62. Did it take him long to catch the fish?. . 

63. Was Kitten afraid of the wet fish?, . 

64. Could the fish get away from his claws? 

65. Did the fish flop nearer to the edge?. 



"The best discussion of the problem of testing in reading is to 
be found in Mr, Courtis' study of the Gary schools, referred to above. 
"See bibliography, Appuidix I, p. 354. 
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The children shouted ior joy. " Captain Kitten is a 
great fisherman, too," ihey cried, rushing home to 
Mother. "There would have been no fish in. the basket 
if it had not been for our brave little Kitten." 

66. Did Mother help Kitten catch the fish?.. 

67. Did they take the fish home to Mother?. . 

68. Were they sorry he caught the fish? 

69. Did the children call Kitten brave? 

70. Was there only one fish in the basket?.. ** 

2. THE THORNDIKE TESTS 
SET n. DIFFICULTY 5.25 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it again 
if you need to. 

Long after the sun had set, Tom was still waiting for 
Jim and Dick to come. " If they do not come before nine 
o'clock," he said to himself, " I will go on to Boston 
alone." At half-past eight they came, bringing two other 
boys with them. Tom was very glad to see them and 
gave each of them one of the apples he had kept They 
ate these and he ate one too. They all went on down 
the road. 

1. When did Jim and Dick come? 

2. What did they do after eating the apples ? 

3. Who else came besides Jim and Dick? 

4. How long did Tom say he would wait for them? 

SET V. DIFFICULTY 8 

Read this and then write anstvers to i, 2, 3 and 4. 
Read it again if you need to. 

" Heprodiicecl by permission of Ur. S..A. Courtii. 
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It may seem at first thought that every boy and girl 
who goes to school ought to do all the work that Ae 
teacher wishes done. But sometimes other duties pre- 
vent even the best boy or girl from doing so. If a boy's 
or girl's father died and he had to work afternoons and 
evenings to earn money to help his mother, such might 
be the case. A good girt might let her lessons go undone 
in order to help her mother by taking care of the baby. 
I. What is it that might seem at first thought to be true, 
but really is false? 

z. What might be the effect of his father's death upon the 
way a boy spent his time? 

3. Who is mentioned in the paragraph as the person who 

desires to have all lessons completely done? 

4. In these two lines draw a line under every 5 that comes 

just after a 2, unless the 2 comes just after a 9. If 
that is the case, draw a line under the next figure 
after the 5 : 
5362541 742576549253861 25 
473523925847925612574856 
Read this and then write the answers to 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Read it again if you need to. 

In Franklin, attendance upon school is required of 
every child between the ages of seven and fourteen on 
every day when school is in session unless the child is so 
ill as to be unable to go to school, or some person in 
his house is ill with a contagious disease, or the roads 
are impassable. 

5. What is the general topic of the paragraph? 

6. How many cases are stated which make absence 

excusable ? .- . 
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7, What kind of illness may permit a boy to stay away 

from school, even though he is not sick himself?. . . . 

8. What condition in a pupil would justify his non- 

attendance ? " 



SPEED IN SILENT READING 

The value of measuring speed in silent reading should 
be emphasized. It has been found that the children who 
read rapidly — though not always the most rajwdly — get the 
meaning much better than the slow pupils; the poorest 
readers in the class are almost without exception the 
slowest. This may be merely another way of saying that 
those of quick and superior natural intelligence are also 
those who have learned the best and most economical meth- 
ods of comprehending what they read. But it is easy to 
prove in any schoolroom that merely helping a pupil in- 
crease his reading pace definitely improves his understand- 
ing. Methods of dealing with this problem will ccwne in for 
discussion later,'" The small child has great difficulty 
simply in focusing on the lines; his eyes jump here and 
there, so that he constantly loses his place or has to trace 
back and forth with his finger. Often he makes all the 
movements of the word-sounds with his lips and vocal 
chords. Moreover, he goes halting word by word, pausing 
many times, going bade and then on again. Interesting 
diagrams of this sort of movement are shown, for ex- 
ample, in Dr. Judd's Reading, its Nature and Develop- 
ment." Of course this method is very much slower than 
sweeping the eyes over many words at once, making only 
three or four pauses to each line of print like this one. 

"Reproduced by courtesy of Dr. E. L. Thomdike. 
"Below, pp. 169, ff. 

"C H, Judd: Supplemenlary EducaHonal Monographs, Vol. ii, 
No. 4— The UniTersity of Chicago Press, 1918. 
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2. INTERPRETING AND USING THE RESULTS OP TESTS 

One who has tried such tests in his own schoolroom 
can probaUy tell what they do and do not reveal about ac- 
tual reading difficidties and possible lines of effort in over- 
coming these. But we are entering upon a period of pos- 
sibly perilous overemphasis on measurements; too many 
makers and administrators of tests, skilled in mathematics, 
but often ignorant of actual children and without schol- 
arly knowledge of school subjects, attempt to interpret 
absolutely the findings of even a single test. One of the 
most enlightened and ardent devisers of tests, Mr. S. A. 
Courtis, gives sensible warning against this misinterpreta- 
tion." He notes that "The factors which determine 
scores are so many that the slightest change in the test it- 
self, in the children taking the test, or in the conditions 
imder which it Is given, may result in very different 
scores." He notes further that " if standard tests are used 
to magnify results above children great hann will 
be done." 

In other words, scales and tests like these are not sup- 
posed, by anybody who has used and studied them prop- 
Crriy, to be final and perfect products ; they do not of course 
measure with anything like ideal accuracy." They are, 
however, an enormous improvement on the rough guesses 
that teachers have often been forced to make, and so help 
to do pupils more reasonable justice than heretofore. 
They are so far as possible devised as real situations ; that 
is, they contain matter worth reading — at least as worth 
while as sdiool texts — and provide the stimulus of 
matching wits against a reasonaUe problem to bring out 

"In a pamphlet at "General Information," published hy the 
Bureau of Courtis Standard Research, Detroit, 1920. 

*£. L. ThorndikcT "Reliability and Significance of Tests of 
General Intelligence," Journal of Educational Psychology, May-June, 
1920. (11:284) : a discussion of the probable error of measurement 
by a single test 
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the best a child can acc<Knplish. But it is impossible that 
any situation, however real, should move every child to 
his best work, or even to a good average performance, on 
any given day. To rate a pupil from tests alone — and 
particularly from only oas testing — without careful obser- 
vation from wedc to week of his responses to various 
reading matter, is unlikely to be fair. For comparing 
entire classes the tests are of course more exact measures. 
But checking one's observation with tests carefully given, 
and revising estimates frc»n the tests by means of further 
careful study of individuals, will give us the most prol>- 
ably valid information for planning work with them, as 
in the experiment reported in a following section.^** 

It should be clearly emphasized that tests are not de- 
signed for daily dass use, but as checks and measurements 
to be applied perhaps once a term or once or twice during 
the schod year. 

A helpful suggestion from the scientific measurers is 
that we show pujMls graphically and clearly where they 
are and how far th^ have come and have to go. For ex- 
amine, charts of speed in reading showing initial por- 
tion and gain by month or term, or gain in cc»nprdiension 
ability between tests a term or a year apart, are a remark- 
aUe stimulus to good-spirited and sustained effort. So 
far as possible these should avmd emphasis on com- 
pariscms between individuals in the class. Because chil- 
dren differ immensdy in natural powers and keep pretty 
much the same relative positions throughout — that is, are 
from banning to «id poor, mediocre, or superior — 
prif^shness on the one hand, sore misery on the other, 
are apt to be the chief results where competition of indi- 
vidiuds is taken earnestly. But where a child competes 
against the median or average score of ten thousand pupils 
of his age ot in the same school grade, there is less invidi- 
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ousness of comporiscHL Where his effort is spent in im- 
proving his own record and increasing his stride, there 
is room only for good honest trying and deserved satisfac- 
tioa PossiWy best of all, a child may wort to better the 
score of his grade or school in competiticm with others ; 
his problem and his pride thus become social, and there 
is less petty jealousy. I do not of course mean that in- 
dividual rivalries are not sometimes a keen and useful 
stimulus; but the gains we desire are the greatest possible 
additions to each one's ability, irrespective of any one 
else's ; and recent studies have emphasized the fact, often 
overlofrfced, that differences in ability at birth are not 
leveled out by education, even if such a result were desir- 
aWe. They tend to grow greater rather than less with 
proper training; for under the most favorable conditions 
the aUe child often gains more than the inferior, and so 
outdistances him still further."* 

For the benefit of teachers who wish to use these scales 
with their classes I give bdow the standards derived by 
the makers of the tests for att^nment grade by grade. 
These, in Dr. Thomdike's words, represent "achievements 
a little above those actually made in schools under the pos- 
siWy disturbing conditions of testing by an outsider." 

SUGGESTED STANDARDS IN COMPREHENSION 

CoBTti* Sileiit Keadinfl Thottidilra Sola 
Teit No. a Alph> * 

Grade 2 59 

Grade 3 78 

Grade 4 89 5-25" 

Grade 5 93 575 

Grade 6 95 &50 

Grade 7 7- 

Grade 8 750 

"E. L.'Thonidike: Educational Psychology, v. ii, pp. 159-61; 
Briefer Coarse, pp. 390-2. 

* See specunen of this rank, p. 14& 
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High Schcx)l, .First Year»s 7.75 

Second Year's 8 

Third Year" 8.25 

Fourth Year»8 8.50 
For rate in silent reading, in words per minute, 

the following standards derived by Mr. S. A. Courtis ** 

are given in comparison with those of Dr. Brown, 
earlier published.'" 

RATES OF SILENT BEADING 

S. A. Courtii. isia H. A. Brown, iei6 

Grade 2 84 

Grade 3 113 199.2 

Grade 4 145 213 

Grade 5 168 2694 

Grade 6 191 2724 

Grade 7 279 

Grade 8 2S44 

Adult Rate^a 320 (rapid reading) 

200 (careful reading) 

It is to be noted that Mr. Courtis' later figures, based on 
many more cases, indicate a lower rate than Dr. Brown's, 
and than his own earlier estimates. 

Thus, by the use of standardized tests both teacher 
and pupils can discover how the class and each individual 
in it rank in comparison with standards set after testing 
thousands of children with the same materials. Upon the 
basis of this information it is possible to jJan work 

""Only provisional estimates" (Dr. Tliorndike's note). 
- " Published Iv his Research Bureau, Detroit, igao. 

■ H. A. Brown : Measurement of the Abitity to Read : New Hamp- 
shire Department of Public Instruction, 1916. 

" Quoted in W. S. Gray : Sluclies of Elemeniary^chool Readmg 
through Standardised Tests. 
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definitely to help each sort of pu[Hls : those whose rate of 
reading is abnormally low, those who signally fail to com- 
prehend what they read, and those who are ^)proximatdy 
normal and who are superior in these respects. 

We have now seen ( i ) how children's individual pow- 
ers and difficulties in reading, particularly in comprehension 
of silent reading, may be discovered by careful testing; 
and (2) in what fashion inforroati(»i furnished by the 
tests, and the tests themselves, may be useful in [banning 
objectives and ordering mores to reach them. It remains 
to consider q)ecifically what methods teadiers have em- 
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pioytd in order to overcome difficulties and increase 
abilities in this fundamental activity. 
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B. CONVENTIONAL METHODS IN TEACHING HEADING 

First of aQ, let us examine and attempt to evaluate the 
methods which have been most commonly employed in 
teaching reading. Three sorts of procedure, in ail propor- 
tions and CMnbinations, have been characteristically used: 

1. Full and complete courses in formal gram- 
mar to aid in the understanding of syntax 

2. Extensive vocabulary studies and dic- 
tionary drills, often including memorization of 
prefixes and suffixes and of lists of words and 
meanings, to be used in a following reading les- 
son or at some more remote period 

3. Tests of memory of what has been read — 
usually directed upon the most unobtrusive de- 
tails as the surest indication of careful study 

Now, if we can credit the ewidence both of the cwn- 
prehension tests and of the complaints of high-sdiod and 
college teachers in all departments, cwnprehension has not 
followed satisfyingly upon these often elaborate and 
rigidly difficult sOTts of drill. We shall therefore examine 
each in turn and try to discover what real essentials, what 
possibly wOTthless and actually obstructive matters, are 
included in it. In the teaching of reading or any other sub- 
ject we are often driven, by whatever conscience enlightens 
or darkens our work, toward a rigorous over-insistence 
on petty detail for the sake of assumed gains in power. 
On the other hand, a radical spirit freely ciurent now- 
adays moves us the opposite way, toward a sometimes 
vaporous and hectic concern with only general issues and 
fundamental emotions in literature. 

I. SENTENCE GRAMMAR 

We may consider first the use of grammar and Its 
possible abuse in the teaching of ccHnprehension. No- 
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body, I think, seriously and sensiUy questions that certain 
fundamentals of grammar are quite essential to the ccsn- 
prehension of sentences. Clearly one must discover (i) 
the subject and the verb in any statement he woiild 
comprehend — what is talked about and what is asserted of 
it — whether or not he uses these terms. One needs to 
know, also (2) what modifies what — to trace modifiers 
directly and surely to what they limit or describe. Finally 
it is shown by the tests themsdves that we need to master 
the precise force of (3) certain linking or relational words 
— the meaning, for instance, of but in "I don't know but 
X will," of except in "All except Will," and of even if 
and though, as if, unless, and nevertheless. But this last 
tc^c (3) is more a matter of word study than of grammar. 

To the extent that a pupil is sure of these demental 
points of syntax he is, I think, fully equipped for most of 
the battles of comprehension for which an elaborate armor 
is usually provided. Of course we are not here consider- 
ing anything beyond the grammar of reading — not that 
of composition."'' But it is difficult to find justification 
in the teaching of reading for any further topics. 

It is to be clearly understood, however, that no easy 
dodging of difficulties is here recommended. Growth in 
power, whether of understanding what one reads or of 
expressing thoughts well in simple form, does not cwne 
by lucky accident and in unconsciousness, but by hard 
work. A real mastery of the handful of grammar topics 
here recommended, for example, is a matter of years of 
constant recurrence and faithful effort, and not merely of 
a few lessons on each. This point is particularly important 
to .urge in any consideration of fundamentals. Indeed, 
the principal argument for abolishing the complexities of 

" The whole topic of grammar essentials is discussed in the 
Report of the Grammar Subcommittee, Committee on Economy of 
Tiine in English Teaching of the National Council of Teachers of 
Engli^: EngliA Journal, viii— 179 (March, 1919). 
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the usual study of grammar is that with scattered atten- 
tion upon many pmnts the fundamentals never get ade- 
quately taught; everything is attacked, but nothing mas- 
tered. Whether for comprdiension or for compositiixi, 
or for the necessarily greater complexities of grammar 
in foreign languages studied later, a program of a few 
essentials really grounded in the understanding and madtf 
usefid in practice is to be recommended as the one practi- 
cable and sure method of approach. 

2. WORD STUDY 

A teacher who has discovered his pU|Mls' [Htiful pau- 
city of vocabulary is often moved to begin at once de- 
liberate attempts to add a few words at a time, much as 
coal is shovelled into a. bin. But, as the Roman Quin- 
ttlian, himself a successful teacher, long ago put it, atten- 
tion to synonyms and vocabulary building leads chiefly to 
a "circulatory" or "circumlocutory vocabulary" (cir- 
culatoria volubilitas).^ It has just as unfortunate effects 
in diverting attention from the real end and aim of read- 
ing and of the teaching of reading. Indeed, much that has 
gone under the name o£ word study has probably been 
quite futile and even harmful. But of course a reason- 
able method of mastering word-meanings is essential to 
comprdiension. We must steer some sort of course be- 
tween hazy and lazy guessing where specific knowledge is 
essential, and meticulous, petty insistence on irrelevant 
detail and uninforming definition. 

Besides recourse to a dictionary there are two other 
methods of finding the meaning of words. The first is 
through knowing their derivations, as when we find what 
dissent means from knowing dts and sentire, or discover 
the meaning of Sault Ste. Marie from knowing the 
French words directly, or from associating the first vriA 
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somersault and assault and insult and result and others o( 
that interesting group. Systematic examination of word 
structure — of c(Mnmonly necessary prefixes and suffixes 
and roots to assist in clearing the meaning of new words — ■ 
in and anti, ly, sist, and sla and the like — ^is of good but 
limited value. The bulk of lessons of this sort, if I may 
judge by my experience, do not actually serve much pur- 
pose and are not remembered. Study needs to be made, 
like that which has proved so useful upon spelling lists, 
to determine a few essential points here and so emphasize 
them that they will be really established. *• It is probably 
a waste of time to go far into this study of etymology. 
And this is a peculiarly dangerous region of guesswork; 
as the wrecks of countless false etymolc^es in the dic- 
tionaries show, resemblances in spelling by no means 
prove kinship in meaning. 

Many pleasant lessons can indeed be spent in looking 
up the surprising histories of words like stimulus, deliri- 
ous, enthusiast, tawdry, disaster, influensa. Words and 
their Ways in English Speech by Greenough and Kittredge 
is full of such matters, as are all histories of the language ; 
the teacher will find the subject most interesting to himself, 
and in some measure to his classes. It will furnish at 
least a pleasant acquaintance with words outside the small 
and niggardly lot that the pupil actually tmderstands and 
uses. More of this than we usually give is needed now- 
adays for the majority who will have no word of Latin 
or Greek; we must show them in this way the contributions 
of these languages to English, as we have always had to 
give that of Anglo-Saxon. But we do not find in the 
study of etymology more than a small and incidental con- 
tribution to our problem of comprehension, 

* This, with some etymology and languaKe-history, is attempted in 
& course in General Lanauage by Riah Fagan Cox and Sterling A. 
Leonard, as yet unpublished. 
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3. THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

It is of course essential that every child learn to use 
the dictionary quickly and intelligently. He should have a 
dictionary of his own, not of the exasperatingly small and 
inadequate sort, but at the least of the Webster Academic 
<»• Student's Standard size. And he should be given prac- 
tice in looking up words with the fewest possiWe waste 
movwnents, with the help of the key words at the top of 
each page and of a sure alphabetical sense. This skill can 
be furthered by speed drills with criticisms of individuals' 
methods and with note and charting of gains. It is of 
course necessary for pupils to learn that the same word 
may have various meanings, so that the sense that best fits 
the purpose may be chosen. Such intelligent use of dic- 
tionaries should, I believe, be developed pretty fully in the 
fifth and sixth grades; but where it is lacking, teachers in 
junior and even senior high school may profitably set to 
work to secure it 

The dictionary and its use must, however, be omsid- 
ered with decided qualifications. We have let its 
undoubted value for learning the spelling and prcmuncia- 
tion of words blind us to its deficiencies as an aid in com- 
prehension. In schools that I have observed, its use is more 
often an imintelligent and wasteful practice than a fruitful 
one. It is frequently supposed that the dictionary defini- 
tion is enlightening, where really it is often nothing of 
the sort. Mr. Kerfoot in an especially clever chapter 
discusses this point at some length.'" The imderstanding 
of a definition is just as dependent on experience as is 
comprehension of the word itself, and sometimes on more 
specialized and rare experience. For example, imagine 
a boy — or yourself, unless you are a botanist — trying to 

"J. B. Kerfoot: Hovi to Read. Ch. 11: "Muckraking the 
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get any sense of a primrose from the dictionary definition ! 
Indeed, except where a synonym is given that we already 
know or where the word defined is used in a compre- 
hensible sentence — where we are aided, again, by the con- 
text — it is not often that the definition contributes greatly 
to our pupil's realization. And yet the practice is com- 
mon enough of requiring repetition of dictionary or glos- 
sary definitions as a test of comprehension. 

This is to ignore the essential point about compre- 
hension made in Mr. Kerfoot's chapter and confirmed 
by Dr. Thorndike's scientific study. Only as we know 
the meaning of a word in relation to every other word 
about it, in its sense in that particular sentence, do we 
tmderstand it. " Words, in themsdves — words, that is to 
say, without context — do not possess definite meanings. 
They merely stand for generalized ideas . . . We 
get the meanings of words, as actually used, from 
the context."*^ 

This is so important for the teaching of comprdien- 
sitwi that we will do well to examine it more fully. Sup- 
pose we turn back to the replies to questions about school 
attendance in Franklin; ^* to the question "What is the 
topic of this paragraph?" more than fifteen per cent of the 
children tested answered in some such way as this : 

A group of sentences. 

Indent one-half inch. 

An inch and a half to the right. 

Begin with a capital and end with a period." 

What explains this? Simply that drill on the idea pwa^ 
graph in composition writing has made them respond to 
the word in only one way; they had no idea of its mean- 
ing in the question they had to answer. 

■ Op. cit„ pp. 81-3. 

"Pp. 142 ft! 

" ' Reading as Reasoning," cited above, pp. 324r-5. 
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This of course is the reason why definitions alcsie are 
of littie value and why recc^nition of the meaning in con- 
text is of paramount importance : The essential thing is 
finding out the meaning of the words used, not in general, 
but in that place; we must try one meaning and then, 
finding it does not fit, alter it to suit. We have, in Dr. 
Thomdike's words, to " treat [the ideas produced by the 
reading] as provisional, and so to inspect, welcome, and 
reject them as they appear." '* That is, we learn the mean- 
ing as we go along, and as we learn it we have to see that 
every word fits into the scheme. Professor McCall, of 
Teachers Collie, Columbia University, once told me of 
his e:q>erience with the line : 

" I see thee pine like her in olden story." 
Several years after reading this at school, while walking 
in a pine wood he suddenly realized that he had always 
read the line " I see thee, pine," and pictured a tree! So 
soon as a teacher realizes what strange things are certainly 
going on behind the forehead of many a pupil as he reads, 
in spite of careful use of the dictionary, and that it is 
every teacher's duty to find these out and help set the 
crooked straight, he is in a position to be of real assistance. 

It is through context that we learn the meaning of 
many words for the first time. When we see " the nadir 
of his fortunes " contrasted with their zenith, we realize 
that the word must mean lowest point ; it is an additional 
precaution to lo(^ it up; perhaps before we try using it 
we had better ; but for dear Understanding we hardly need 
to. I remember discovering two new words early in my 
first reading of Ivanhoe, when I was about ten ; they were 
dms and truncheon. I recall distinctly an uneasy sense that 
I ought to look them up; but my superior interest in the 
story, which I was so vividly picturing as I went on that it 

" Op. cit. p. 330. 
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seemed like an acted drama, Iffipt me at that instead : Now, 
without knowing the meaning of dms 1 should not have 
seen the hall of Cedric the Saxon as Scott pictures it; but 
the word is clearly explained in the context. Truncheon 
I might have lotted up; but it is of no significance; it was 
as I realized, merely some kind of stick. Other and im- 
portant words, however, must be souglit out, if one does 
not know them, or else the sense of the passage is lost; 
the word pine, in the passage quoted above, is an illustra- 
tion. If I had been early hdped to make this sort of dis- 
tinction, I should have been able to form more intdligent 
habits in reading. Instead, I at one time read, with pain- 
ful c(Hiscientiousness, all sorts of notes and references 
and pored on glossaries, so that I quite ruined my enjoy- 
ment of the swift movement in The Lady of the Lake; 
and at another time I skipped in slovenly fashion over es- 
sential matters. Realization of the need of balancing 
these extremes — a. balance never to be fully achieved, but 
always tried for — is surely very necessary for our pupils. 
We shall recur to this questitwi in our discussion of study- 
ing literature." In fine, we need to teach children to 
guess intelUgently at word meanings by observing their 
use in sentences and paragraphs — which means, above all, 
to try, test, and refit until they get the sense of passages 
in text or literature. 

Obviously our own adjustments of meanings of words 
to their context are exceedingly swift and supple; we read 
a great many words a minute; we cannot stc^ and define 
each and then redefine it. And yet we do acccanplish 
something very like that consciously when we first read 
such a word as kind in Haml^'s " a little more than kin 
and less than kind," for example. And we do much the 
same thit^ quickly and unconsciously, as Mr. Kerfoot 

■"Chapter VII. 
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shows, '■ with even such an everyday word as fire in 
various associations. 

3. MEMORIZING FACTS AND DETAIU 

It is quite dear that power of memory has many uses 
and that in numerous school situations full and accurate 
memorization of facts and even of words may be profit- 
ably required. It should be no less clear that mem- 
orizing any given details or words has no necessary 
relation whatever with understanding them. Yet, as we 
have noted, memory has constantly been cultivated and 
tested in place of comprehension. Tests have been im- 
memorially administered with books closed, and the 
typical literature question, like that in spelling, has been 
of accurate recall, not of grasp of meaning. Probably 
teachers have feared that randcan guessing and inaccuracy 
of thought would result from any deviation from require- 
ments of remembering details, whether of definitions or 
of details read. 

So far we have been considering chiefly n^ative coun- 
sels. A great part of our schoolroom reliance on elaborate 
technical grammar, our invariable and constant recourse 
to the dictionary and reciting of definitions and notes, 
and our memorization of facts and details should be aban- 
doned, as contributing no proportionate and essential gain 
to understanding what one reads. But it should be noted 
that the few essentials of grammar and dictionary use 
and the really contributory work in memorizing essential 
details are not to be slighted or evaded. . Indeed, it is 
precisely because we want essentials well and effectively 
taught that we need most to insist on minimum essentials. 

With the equipment provided by the reading scales, we 
are able to test any proposed procedure in teaching reading 
and discover its actual use and value. By centering on 
ccHnprehension, and on rate as clearly contributory to that, 
we can now hope to evaluate the best practice. 
•■ Op. Cit., pp. 29, ff. 



CHAPTER VI 

PRINCIPLES OF EFFICIENT METHOD IN THE 
TEACHING OF READING 

A. ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INTELLIGENT READING 

Thfi direct teaching of inteDigent reading must 
probably come by a procedure quite different frcHn any 
that we have so far considered. Real hdp in ccunprehen- 
sion, we shall propose, and the insuring of every demand 
of accuracy and of mastery, are to be secured best 
through precisely the same procedure as that of the com- 
prehension tests themselves. It is certainly clear from 
the evidence so far presented that we need, much more 
than we have done, to test what is read by questions on 
meaning, by directions to be followed, or by reproduc- 
tion, in order to see that the words in their associatiiHi in 
the text do give our pupils the real experience that is pre- 
sented. Not only may a word have the wrong meaning, 
but that wrong meaning may be so powerful that it blots 
out the meaning of qualifying words or of all the context, 
as with those children who thought the topic of the school- 
attendance paragraph * was " Franklin " or " Franklin 
goes to school," Or a word may be so feeble in the pujril's 
understanding as to vanish altogether, as happened with a 
large proportion of the children to except in "All except 
Will had red hair." This "over-or under-potency of any 
element" may cause cmnplete misunderstanding — may 
make right understanding wholly impossible. Only by 
"treating the ideas produced by the reading as provisional, 
and so inspecting aijd welcoming or rejecting them" can 
intelligent reading be dc«ie 

*P. 142. 

I«S 
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Dr. Thorndike illustrates as follows a poor and meager 
and a good reading of the following paragraph / of fats 
comprehension tests: 

" Nearly fifteen thousand of the ci^'s wwk- 
ers joined in the parade on September seventh, 
and passed before the two hundred thousand 
cheering spectators. There were workers of 
both sexes in the parade, though the men far out- 
numbered the women. 

"One may read paragra^ / with something like the 
following judgments: 

" Fifteen thousand did something— there was 
a parade — September seventh was the day — 
there were two hundred thousand somethings 
there was cheering — workers were in the parade 
— ^both sexes in the parade — the men outnum- 
bered the women. 

" Contrast these with the fc41owing which may be in 
the mind of the expert reader : 

" Nearly fifteen thousand — not quite, but 
nearly — of the city's workers — people who 
worked for a living — joined in the parade — a big 
parade of nearly 15,000 — on September seventh 
—the parade was in the fall — they passed before 
200,000 cheering spectators — 200,000 saw the pa- 
rade — they cheered it — there were workers of 
both sexes — there were men workers and women 
workers in the parade — the men far outnum- 
bered the women — many more men than women 
were in the parade." ' 

As Dr. Thorndike wdl remarks, reading a paragraph 
of explanation or argument in a text and, though to a 
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less degree, readii^ a narrative or description, is "not 
.... a mechanical, passive, undiscriminating task, 
on a totally different level from the task of evaluating or 
using what is read. , tit] invcJves the same sort of organ- 
ization and analytic action of ideas as occur in thinking 
of supposedly higher sorts." We have noted that rapid 
readers are in general the best also in cfxnprehension; this 
enforces the point that with the good student reading is no 
slow and painful druc^ry, but a supple and swift play of 
mind. The poor reader, however, though he goes more 
slowly, "raises only a few of the protrfems that should be 
raised and makes <mly a few of the judgments which he 
should make." * 

If these considerations have shown something of the 
comfJexity of the process of understanding what is read 
and a little of the procedure by which the problem can be 
measurably solved, it will have served a genuine purpose. 
Dr. Thomdike makes very clear in his writings on 
this subject what a "Wind" and mysterious activity 
silent reading is. We have seen that the child who tries 
to get some part of sense out of words on a page oxnes 
out with the most seemingly impossible results. Ap- 
parently clear and easy matters — the meaning of except 
in the phrase "all except Will," and the meaning of if and 
though — altogether floor him 6y shiftily elude his attention, 
80 that he quite fails to comprehend statements apparently 
unequivocal. To reinforce this point you have but to 
recollect the similar results you have doubtless got from 
pving children what you consider the plainest directions. 
Perhaps what you have chained to hwdlessness and de- 
liberate stiipidity has Its roots deeper in a lack of essential 
equipment for understanding sentences. It is to such 
matters that the comprehension tests direct attention 
most emj^tically. 

'"Reading as Reasoning" (cited above), p. 33i. 
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A SPECIFIC ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF COMPREHENSION 

Our nert contribution to a specific analysis of this 
problem is made in an able article l^ Professor Lyman, 
of Chicago University.* The author proposes a course of 
study in -reading in the seventh grade, designed for 
securing precisely the results we have been urging as 
essential. The characteristics of a skilful reader, he sug- 
gests, are as follows : He 

1. Reads with definite purpose, a problem in mind 

2. Grasps the author's point of view or central theme 

3. Lays hold on the order and arrangement of the 

author's ideas 

4. Pauses occasionally for summarizing and 

repeating 
5 Constantly asks questions of his reading 

6. Continually supplements from his mental stock 

7. Evaluates the worth of what he reads 

8. Varies the rate of his progress through the 

reading, and 

9. Ties up what he reads with problems of his own " 

Professor Lyman makes clear in every point of this 
inventory that good reading is not " princi^ly or solely 
a receptive process," but is active, personal, and con- 
structive, and he identifies it with efficient study. His 
entire discussion is of great value to every teacher. In 
the remainder of this chapter we shall examine various 
ways of developing skill in such reading as is here 
described, approaching the prt^lem with regard to dif- 
ferent purposes or difficulties which actuate practical read- 
ing for comprehension, or study. 

'R. L, Lyman: "The Teaching of AssiraiUtive Reading in the 
Jnnior High Sdiool"— School Review, October, igao (28:600). 
*Op. cit., p. 603. 
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B. WHAT THE TEACHING OF EFFICIENT HEADING ENTAILS 

We need to discover just what help is needed to develop 
power in this most central and essential ability, intelligent 
reading, and how to apply that help. Certainly the CMl- 
dnsicxi is inescapaUe that something different from^the 
usual procedures of analyzing grammatical structure, 
looking up ddinitic»is of words, and memorizing are 
essential to full comtwehension of texts and other reading. 
Moreover, it is frequently true in teaching based on too 
narr»w a view that difficulties are created or intenafied by 
formal drill which would never appear, or would right 
themselves, under more normal conditions. This of 
course is no condemnation of drills ; it merely states a more 
than occasional misdirection of them. 

GETTING SPEED IN SILENT READING 

For example, there is the matter of eye movement in 
readily, already referred to. We know that proper habits 
must be taught, in order to secure not alone skill, but 
understanding of what is read. Dr. W. S. Monroe is 
of the o[Mnion that, by conservative estimate, the average 
speed of pupils' reading can be easily increased by 25 
per cent through use of the proper teaching measures. 
The huge gains that this would make possible in acc<Kn- 
plishment, acctxnpanied as it has been found to be by 
similar gains in comprehension, need no emphasis. 

In order to secure these gains, teachers have frequently 
resorted to such devices as flash-cards with phrases on 
them to secure reading of larger units than single words 
at a time. And indeed, if the necessary increase of 
pace in reading is not secured at the proper time, the 
lack may perhaps have to be so remedied later. The best 
accounts of specific methods for developing such speed, 
and of the hi^y significant results which can be secured 
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in this way, are to be found in the recent studies l^ 
Dr. O'Brien." 

The best results can clearly be secured by begin- 
ning earlier to secure an detent pace in reading. Good 
teaching in primary grades nowadays helps children, from 
their very first attempts, to recc^nize at a glance as many 
{^ases and common word-groups as possible. More- 
over, as Dr.W. S. Gray has pointed out, in the intermediate 
grades — the fourth through the sixth— T^his pace is most 
definitely fixed; after that a bad habit of slowness is more 
difficult to break.' But the mere provision in these grades 
of an abundance of reading matter is actually found to 
do all that is necessary for most children in forming 
essential right habits of eye-sweep and of reading without 
lip-movement. This has been noted in libraries where chil- 
dren c<»ne who have not been used to having books. The 
enjoyable reading matter of itsdf works its own effect 
without any conscious attention from teacher or pupils." 

Of course such abundance of reading matter must in 
any grade be adapted to the individtud pupil's power as 
well as his interests if it is to have the desired effect. We 
find, for instance, in ninth grade, pujuls whose interest 
is still in the wildest improbabilities of fairy tales, and 
others whose reading pace and power is still that of the 
fourth-grade child. For such cluldren Mmple materials 
usually read in the lower grades are suitaUe, until increas- 
ing power and maturity bring them nearer to the usual 
choices of books for their grade. 

'J. A. O'Brien Silent Reading, Mactnillan, igso. Also silm- 
marized in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Fart II, 1931. 

^W. S. Gray: Relation of Silent Reading to Economy in Edu- 
eation: XVI Yearbook of the NatiMial Sodetf for the Study of 
Education, 1917, Part I, pp. 36-7. 

■ I am indebted to Professor T. H. Briggs of Teadters College, 
Columbia University, for calling attentioa to tiiis point 
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"diagnostic ueasubements as a basis of procedure" 
A most useful article by Miss Laura Zirbes is su^es- 
tive of sensible use of the results of tests." The writer 
divided her fourth-grade classes cwi the basis of their ^ed 
in silent reading as determined by Dr. W. S. Gray's 
tests. To each of three groups separated on this basis, 
Miss Zirbes gave assignments fitted as closely as possible to 
individual abilities. The intelligent and rapid readers 
were for the most part free to read as they liked, and were 
required to do a minimum of specific rqwrting. The 
middle group were restricted in their choices and held to 
more careful accounting of their understanding of what 
they read- The slowest pupils had to give so much time 
to individual and group instruction in the technique of 
comprehension that they had less time than the rest for 
free reading, although much effort was apparently made 
to provide for them also real incentive and interest in ex- 
cellent reading. Each month the groups were shifted ac- 
cording to performance in informal tests. The result was 
that all but two of the class reached the middle group by 
May of that school year, and all but five the highest group. 
The increase in amount of their individual reading was 
also marked, as may be seen by the fact that thdr average 
of pages of silent reading during school hours increased 
from sixty in October and November to over three hun- 
dred in February and March. ^"^ 

* Laura K. Zirbes : Diagnostic Meuurenwnts as a Basis o£ Proced- 
ure: EUmtraary School Journal, xvtii, 505. 

" Uiss Zirbes' classification was made on the basis of speed only, 
because it is most easily measured and most clearly visible as a fair 
measure to the pupils; because the slow readers are almost invariably 
as we have seen, inferior in understanding what they read; and 
because in the fourth grade speed is probably the major objective. 
In later school years classification by both speed and comprehension 
is probably most desirable. The assumption was made here, based on 
Dr. Gray's studies, that an oral reading rate of So words and a silent 
rate of lao words a minute are necessary for enjoyable and under- 
standing reading. 
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Experiments similar to this have been tried in various 
places with similar excellent results.^* And these results 
can be improved as we learn more of effective procedure 
in dealing with individual needs and difficulties in silent 
reading. Any teacher can convince himself of the neces- 
sity of such diagnosis and classification, and of the actual 
impossibility of working to any effect with the same as- 
signments and drills for all grades of ability, by a 
single careful experiment with a class under ordinary 
school conditions. 

VARIETIES OF PURPOSE IN READING 

The purposes which actually and genuindy bestir 
pupils to read in school are no different in kind from those 
which actuate anybody out of school. Quite obviously no 
one has the same aim or object in all his reading. Some- 
times he is intent merely on the real and vivid experiences 
of a story and follows it almost breathlessly; ag^n, he 
pauses to consider some action, like Maggie Tulliver's 
return from the boat trip with Stej^en. He tries to piece 
out the story from his previous experience and knowledge 
of her character and environment, or to see whether her 
decisicm is a real resultant of the forces acting; this is a 
type of intelligent reading less common than it is yaluaWe. 
Or at another time one's interest is in the main point of a 
chapter in history or of an essay, and he reads with dis- 
regard of everything that is not essential to his progress 
toward mastering that. For other purposes he may re- 
read a selection with its main point in mind and see how 
the data presented center about that and reinforce it ; in 
doing this he constructs a rough sketch-outline of the 
major ideas grouped about the basic interpretation, and 

_ " See especially : English Departnient, University High School, 
Chicago University ; "Differentiating Instruction in Ninth-Grade "Eng- 
lish."—School Review, December 1919 (^: 772). 
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studies their relative weight. In still another sihjaticHi he 
looks for specific data to his purpose, and entirely over- 
looks the structure and main idea hecause these do not 
contribute to that ; or he seeks what confirms or contra- 
dicts a view presented somewhere else, hunts out the 
sources of statements, and determines their validity, as 
in comparing the \'!ews of British and American his- 
torians on the War of 1812. Again in studying a text- 
book problem he gives minute attention to the conditicms 
stated so as to know how to find a solution; for instance, 
he examines the facts of an early colonization of Virginia 
with a view to discovering why it failed. It is clear that 
his rate of reading, his attention to details, his entire 
mental process must be different in each of these cases. 

For convenience we may group these ways of reading 
accordii^ to Bacon's useful division into books for 
tasting, for swallowing, and for chewing and digesting : 
" That is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others 
to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention." " 

Before we consider these three types of purpose in 
detail, it is necessary to note that all of them are needed, 
in different degrees and amounts, at every st^;e of the 
reading process above the primary grades. The teacher in 
every school year must therefore see to providing exercise 
and help in every sort of reading, and must proportion 
his assignments to this end. Upon the high-school teacher 
of English falls the responsibility for seeing to it that 
the necessary technique in each kind of silent reading is 
established, just as he must do for the mechanics of writ- 
ing. He must, like the grade-school teacher, begin precisely 
where his pupils are when he gets them. He can, of 
course, work best in cooperation with his colleagiws in 

" From the essay Of Studtet. 
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other departments, enlisting their help to insure and hold 
what he estaUishes. 

I. READING, BUT NOT CURIOUSLY 

We may most conveniently consider first bocAs for 
swallowing or reading "not curiously" — that is, in the old 
sense of the word, not carefully, attentively, minutely. 
This is considered an objecti(»iable and dangerous prac- . 
tice by many teachers who believe in " chewing and 
digesting " only. But, you will note. Bacon expressly 
says that " some few " only are to be read " with diligence 
and attention." And is this not true of intelligent reading 
outside of schools? I suppose that the anal<^y to eating 
here su^ested is unfortunate; teachers are likely to view 
rapid reading with the same distress that parents feel 
toward bolting meals. However that may be, this type of 
reading will be further considered in the next chapter, 
which considers the enjoyment of experience in Uterature 
— an enjoyment for the most part pursued without cmi- 
sdously formulated intent or minute analysis. 

2. SELECTIVE READING AND REFERENCE STUDY 

Tasting is a variety of reading also under sharp sus- 
picion of teachers because it is not thorough, word upon 
word, precept upon precept. It consists in Hamming, 
sdecting, and referring here and there for material essen- 
tial to one's purpose — often for a particular point to sup- 
plement or correct previous knowledge. One may, (or 
instance, examine legislative reports and numerous other 
sources to find out whether abolitionists were common 
and expressed themselves freely in Virginia before the 
Civil War; or he may check his first-hand informatiiHi 
about grain elevators or subways against several accounts 
of them here and there. A slow and literal type of read- 
ily is a peculiariy unfortunate handle^ where (me wants 
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not a single detailed develc^mient of a topic, but ideas 
from many sources. The ^ilities of graduate students 
to do this essential cursory and selective reading are gen- 
erally most limited. Yet it can be developed to consider- 
aUe power even in junior and senior high-schools. A 
study of this subject at Cornell University in 1914," 
among other discoveries and recommendations, urges prac- 
tice specifically in this sort of reading after pufHls have 
leasonaWy mastered the technique of reading and are 
needing to learn its use as a tool of study. Such study 
should be thoroughly attended to in high-schotJ classes in 
English. We shall consider later in this chapter scone 
means to this end. 

3. " CHEWING AND DIGESTING," OR READING IN DETAIL 

We have gCMie so far in considering various purposes 
in reading, without reference to means of overccHning the 
fundamental difficulties and failures in children's reading 
which we discovered in the findings of tests.*^ This has 
been done deliberately; the mastery of subject matter in 
detail, we have tried to show, is only one of several im- 
portant problems in the teaching of readii^. It has un- 
doubtedly been the proUem most frequently and urgently 
attacked, if not — when we omit frcMn consideration the 
drill in oral reading-^the only one considered in most 
schoolrooms. And, by the showings of the tests, the results 
gained have been most amazingly unsuccessful in a large 
proportion of cases. What are we to infer frcwn these 
findings and what shall we do ^bout it ? 

When detailed study of sentence or paragraj^ or 
chapter is required in study, it is clearly of no use 

"Guy U. Whipple and Josephine N. Curtis: "PreUminary In- 
vestigation of Skimming in 'Readiag"— Journal of Educational Pty- 
cholagy 1917 <8: 333-40)- 

^Above, pp. 140 S. 
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for the pu|Hl to go through and memorize the statements 
without any realization or understanding. Yet this is a 
height of almost incredible absurdity from which many 
pupils are not helped down in years of school attendance^ 
and this fact alone may account for stMne of the test 
records. Such a procedure should be followed as mil 
secure a sensing of the perceivable details and a mastery 
of the essentia] point or, in larger units, two or three 
points involved. Real mastery must meet this test: 
Have we in our reading so brought our previous ex- 
perience to bear that we have a clear picture of the sense- 
ible happenings and perstHis in the account, or lying dose 
back of its ideas? Have we pictured to ourselves the 
moving scenes of suffering, in battle or factory or tene- 
ment — scenes of which we have been reading, or which 
lie necessarily back of our attempt to understand the ora- 
tor's or the poet's presentation of courage or of ideals 
of service? Without this actual reconstructirai and re- 
alization our study or reading is of little or no effect; 
what we have memorized and unthinkingly agreed with 
will stay but a short time with us, and our mental sweat 
will have streamed in vain. 

GENUINE PURPOSE 

It may seem hardly necessary to repeat here that we 
shall do well to insure graiuine purpose for a pufnl's 
mastery of details in reading matter or in the technique 
of reading. Whatever the assumed value of the informa- 
tion or the skill, our assumption alone will not carry pupils 
on to its mastery. Yet here, of all places, force-feeding 
and czarist compulsion have most specially thriven. Such 
methods are wasteful and harmful; they consume energy 
and breed resentments. What Burke says of coercing a 
whole people is eqiully true of a whole class or majority. 
No effort of imagination on your part is too intense and 
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prolonged for seeing this issue and for starting that great 
generator of energy : your pupils' realization of purpose 
and value in the work that has to be done. Once you have 
that, you will not need to spend yourself in devices and 
compulsions, except perhaps for the poorest human 
stuff, or for the better children in tiieir occasional 
dem(miac moods. 

As examples of ways in which purpose is secured for 
this sort of work we need not turn to tricks, games, and 
devices — though these have their legitimate place in 
the primary grades. ( i ) We need, of course, subject mat- 
ter that presents problems vividly alive in pupils' everyday 
life and interest, like those in current books in general 
science and mathematics for the junior high-school, as 
contrasted with the old-time "made-up problems." This 
provisicm of good matter, as we have already noted for 
develc^ing a good pace in reading, often of itself secures 
the result desired ; real problems stir and direct energy to 
master them — arouse questioning and search for answers 
that fit. (2) Where drills are specifically needed — 
as of course they often are for using dictionaries or other 
reference matter or for comprehension of sentences, for 
instance — the stimulus of ddinite tests in which a pupil 
can see and understand his specific score and can work 
to better it is a most powerful as well as an easily 
applied incentive. We have noted that each one can well 
woric to make a better individual record as compared with 
the average of several thousand other pupils who have 
been tested. . Or he can work with his mates to equal or 
surpass a class or schocJ record. In cases like this pupils 
will not infrequently devise their own drills and impose 
them on unresisting associates who are below standard. 
As they go on they can come to see the larger and more 
far-reaching worth of what they are doing. 

Of course the method of careful study for understand- 
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ing what is read, as we have seen, is that of questioning 
and " suj^ileraentit^ from one's own mental stock " illus- 
trated in the contrasted ways of reading quoted from 
Dr. Thomdike.^' The teaching of such detailed read- 
ing, then, will proceed by calling for new illustraticms 
from the pupil's former experience, both in books and 
outside them, quite as often as it will quiz for under- 
standing. Indeed, the former process, of supplementing 
realization by calling on the experience of all a class and 
comparing judgments of worth and validity of state- 
ments, is alone worth much time in classrooms. If we 
want to test comprehension we can do it most effectively 
and quickly by having brief answers written to a half- 
dozen questions. In this way we can in five nunutes get 
complete information about every one in a class and have 
the rest of the period free for reading and study and for 
individual conferences with those who show diey have 
not mastered what they read. 

" READING IN EVER WIDER VNITS " *' 

We have already suggested what is probably the most 
important point in this study of the teaching of reading: 
develt^ing the ability to get the main point and the organ- 
ization of paragraphs and larger units of expression. 
Most often, in attempting to develop mastery in readii^, 
we have behaved as if the task consisted of words and 
sentences only, whereas in reality it most often has to do 
with these only incidentally and on the way. The com- 
monest and most useful business of reading, and the real 
test of its success, is a comprehension of the subject mat- 
ter as a whole and in its major divisions. Yet very few 
pupils who have bewi through school and college seem to 
have grasped this essential idea. Give any group of col- 
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lege undergraduates or graduate students, as I have fre- 
quently done/' a chapter with definitdy unified subject 
matter which is summed up and stated several times in the 
chapter itself, and you will find scarcely fifteen per cent of 
them able to meet your assigned requirement : to state in 
a sentence what the chapter says. The students will give 
you some striking detail or illustration or a quite irrele- 
vant and minor point; most of them cannot strike the 
essential center of the whole. 

But if our teaching of reading does not develop this 
ability, what does it develop? If it concerns itself ex- 
clusively with words and their dictionary meanings, if its 
whole attention moves sentence by sentence, like the aver- 
age theme-reader's blue pencil, and never lifts its eyes to 
a view of the whole, reading has an altogether book- 
worm character, a very short-sighted limitation of pur- 
pose and goal. In awisidering any well-constructed text 
or essay we study, we need to keep carefully in view the 
necessity of finding the toiMC or purpose of the whole.^' 
The sixth-grade children in Dr. Thomdike's study who 
failed so lamentably to state the "tojMC of this para- 
graph " had learned of " paragraph " only as a forftial 
definition and as an arbitrarily demanded indentation in 
their own writing; they had never discovered that the 
sentences in interpretive reading, as well as the paragraphs 
themselves, mass to form units all aboirt one tofnc, which 
they could learn to state. Such study should be a much 
greater part than it has been of the work in history 
and science and in every subject where comiected reading 
matter is presented to children. Without it their power 
of reading will hardly be aided in school to beowne any- 
thing thoroughly useful and important in their daily living. 

" See English Composition as a Social Problem, p. 88, 
"F. T. Baker: "Study of the Fwidamental Idea." in Carpenter. 
Baker and Scott: The Teaching of Bnglidi, p, IJ«. 
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But we must not stt^ here, either; thou^ this has 
been the goal of much advancement in teaching reading, 
it is only a part-way house to further and continuin^y 
more impcntant achievements. For the paragraph is but a 
small unit which in its turn is buiit into sections, chapters, 
and books. To have mastered it is to know, perhaps, only 
sub-head & in a large scheme; so soon as possible the 
pupil should turn his attention frc»n an apprentice study 
of the paragraph to a journeyman view of whole chapters 
or larger sections of his text. He should learn to use all 
possible aids provided by his author. The chapter and 
section headings — he should read them with the question : 
What is this part likely to tell ? What has it to do with 
what we have been considering? By thus antidpating 
and linking-up, the pupil can come to read intelligently 
in large and significant units, and not in words and 
phrases, sentences and paragrajAs only. 

He can be helped to make especial use of the ja^ace 
and the table of contents, which in well-built bodes give 
an analysis of the major and possibly of essentia minor 
divisions of the book and show their relations to one 
andther. He can consider this before reading the book 
itself, or when passing from section to section, or at the 
end of studying the whole. This sort of work is of 
value also as developing a questioning and weighing 
rather than a mere undiscriminating method of attacking 
the problem of reading. 

Where we are concerned thus with larger units like 
essays or chapters, it is necessary also to discover the 
major supporting details and their relation to the central 
one; but this will be a consideration of large and important 
matters, and rarely of minute and subordinate points. 
And this study should of course follow, not precede, 
mastery of the main issue. It may In senior high school 
be extended into that diflicult assignment, the writing of 
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an abstract or outline stating first the summary of the 
whc^ and then the three or four major divisions and 
something of the development of each. But such study 
should rarely, if ever, I believe, run to a more detailed and 
complicated analysis than this. Full outlining or briefing 
of, for example, Burke's Speech on Conciliation is a most 
difficult form of "chewing and digesting," and in most 
schools it obscures the plain value, very rarely achieved, 
of getting the one central point of speech or chapter or 
book, with only the main points grouped about this center. 
It should be stated very positively, aJso, that such analysis 
or oudining as we have considered here is an aid to 
practical ccMnprehension only. It has little or no relation 
to the quite different, constructive processes of composition 
and of appreciative understanding of literature. 

This ability to read larger and larger sections of sub- 
ject matter for their main thought is one of the chief ob- 
jectives m really useful and practical reading, whether in 
school or out Clearly a pupil can not most intelligently 
center attention on this major point while he is distracted 
and preoccupied with the requirement of looking up all 
words that he does not know or of preparing to answer de- 
tailed memory questions upon it. It should often be made 
clear, then, that a g^ven assignment, whether of a para- 
graph or a chapter or larger unit, is intended solely for 
getting the main thought. 

Studying of chapters or sections for this purpose, in- 
deed, should in almost all cases precede any more detailed 
analysis. Then, unless there appears clear reason for 
mastery in detail — and not for mere " busy-work " or 
simply for getting something useless but definite to test 
upon — we will do better to pass on and attack scanething 
else in the same fashion, and master similarly its main 
p(»nt or issue. 
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BOOK-EDITING 

A fifth-grade class directed t^ Miss Lida Lee Tall, 
formerly principal of the Lincdn School elementary de- 
partment, did an interesting piece of simple editing which 
made firm in their minds essential ideas about make-up of 
books. They made out a table of contents for Frances 
Crompton's Friday's Child; dedicated it, quite neatly, 
" To all children bom on Friday," and added a prcmounc- 
ing glossary of a few words and word-meanings which 
had caused them trouble in their oral reading. Such ex- 
periments on odiers' work or their own will make clear to 
children what is really useful and what needless in book 
making. Some of the book-notes and reviews pupils 
write " can be noted as good introductions to bodes where 
introduction is needed. And of course the different f unc- 
ticxis of the table of contents and the index and the useful- 
ness of various sorts of full and meager indexes can be 
tested in actual problems. 

We can well spend consideraUe time, too, in calling 
pupils' attenticHi to the aids to intelligent reading in wdl- 
edited boc^ It is worth while cultivating the lial»t of 
searching the preface for a statement of the purpose and 
the precise nature of a book. The different functions of 
the index and the taUe of contents, and the usefulness of 
full detail and of various type in these places to show 
relative importance of tc^cs, can all be tested in practical 
problems like those in library reference. And the pufnl 
can be taught to make the most of every assistance in 
mastering books. We should read and hdp our pupils to 
read the titles of cluqAers and the headings of sections 
with the inquiry: What will be found in this division? 
What questions will be answered? What does this c^>- 

• Cf, Chapter DC, below. 
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tion lead me to expect? We should help them to sttidy 
pictures, and not dismiss them with a glance at thdr titles. 
We should call upon the boc^ itself to help us, in the pauses 
for summarizing and reflection which characterize an in- 
telligeitt reader. Well-edited books are provided with a 
lavish array of assistance if we but know how to use it; 
this often includes: 

The preface, stating the purpose of the book, 
and perhaps an introductory chapter giving 
more detail 
The table of contents, displaying the scheme of 

the whole 
Chapter titles, section headings, and number- 
ings or marginal indications of topics or 
divisions of the subject, to help in ordering 
and evaluating 
Pictures and diagrams and their legends 
Illustration by examples and comparisons, to be 
supplemented by specific details from the 
reader's own experience 
Summaries and conclusions, helping the reader 
tie together \i4iat he learns and evaluate 
its worth 
Indexes, with detuled indication of relative 
importance of points, often by means of vari- 
ous ^pe. 

Such definite instruction as Professor Lyman urges may 
well provide in detail for making use of all these hdps 
in text-bot^s.*" 

THE USE OF REFERENCE B00B:S AND LIBRARIES 

This sort of work needs completing by means of good 
courses in the use of the reference library, given best by a 
" " Teaching o£ Assimilative Reading," dted on p. 168, above. 
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trained teacher-librarian. Such lessons include scmie ac- 
count of the making of Ikx^s and their proper care. They 
give real problems, from the work of classes in various 
subjects and from the pupils' outside interests, as in col- 
lecting or hand work, and aid in finding solutions. These 
problems require reference to the library card catolog for 
pictures, books, and pamphlets on a subject, for works by 
a known author, and for a specific book desired. They 
include similar uses of the magazine indexes, the Pub- 
Usher's Index, and such generally useful txx^ of reference 
as almanacs, Books of Days and of Popular Customs, and 
familiar quotations. The value and expeditious use of 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias is of course brought in. 
And the study opens to the children's inquiry such use- 
ful extensions of ideas on their favorite subjects as are 
supplied in availaUe government publications and booklets 
issued by numerous firms, telling about aeroplane instru- 
ments, turtle raising, and what not. A cwnplete and use- 
ful series of chapters on this subject is to be found in The 
Use of Books and Libraries by Fay and Eaton ; '' it should 
provide ample supply of suggestions to teachers who want 
to organize such courses. Here are some sam[Je ques- 
tions on a course in grades seven to ten, in a test given 
recently by Miss E^ton : 

If you wanted to find a magazine article on the 
gyroscope, how would you go to work? 

(A lecture on the gyroscope had greatly in- 
terested the entire school shortly before.) 
In what reference books would you look to find 

the following: 
Something about Old English Christmas customs? 
(This was shortly before the holidays and " 
applied to the Christmas festival.) 
A receipt for making glue ? 
** Part I, Chapters I-X. Boston, Faxtm, 1917. 
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Name one or more government documents that 
you have used or seen and tell how to find and 
secure one that would be of use to you. 

If you could have only one scientific or current 
events magazine, which would you choose, 
and why? 

What three questions does the card catalog answer? 

There is a useful section on " Instructiwi in the Use of 
Books and Libraries " in the report c»i Standard Library 
Organisation and Equipment for Secondary Schools of 
Different Sises.^ This pn^wses a minimum of three les- 
sons a year, in English periods, given by the librarian as 
library instrtKlion; or twelve lessons as a unit course 
bfised on all the subjects, TTie suggestions on learning 
about the history of books and the processes of making 
and binding books, and on seeing excellent editions to en- 
courage care in using books, are especially worth empha- 
sizing. The report wisely ui^s cooperating with the 
public library and initiating pupils into use of its resources. 

This work should include practice in the proper 
taking of notes, with citation of author and title and 
exact source of information. Excellent work in this is 
sometimes, but too infrequently, done in various classes 
in intermediate grades and high schools. Often several 
reference books repjace or supplement the single text 
in gec^aphy or history, and everybody lodes up his 
topic with the use of more than one of these, referring 
throughout to indexes and tables of contents and to 
marginal or other division headings. A pupil can thus 
find out the values of different types of books, in prepara- 
tion for fuller reference study. 

Perhaps most important of all, he can begin, at least, to 

■Report of Committee on Library Organization and Kqaipment 
in Journal of the National Education Association, iii, 8 (April, igig), 
PP- 530-558. See reference, p. 134, attove. 
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learn to test and weigh statements instead of I^indly ac- 
c^ii^ whatever is printed. When he finds, perhaps in 
an eighth-grade history class, that two txx^ give different 
figures for the drop in prices in Ohio caused by the Erie 
Canal, and when he further discovers, under a teacher's 
expert guidance, that counting the vote of the class or 
making a poll of school texts does not settle such a ques- 
tion, he is ready for an understanding of what historical 
fact means, and for an elementary study of source material 
and its pn^r uses. Thus, good and thorough teaching 
of reading permeates all departments and all studies and 
makes its significant contribution to a scientific attitude 
of mind in aj^oadiing the proWems of study. It is, in 
effect, a great part of what is meant by those who urge 
sensible "supervised study." 

THE READING OF PERIODICALS 

A necessary part of teaching cranprehension, whether 
in the library or the English periods, is a consideration of 
how to read and how not to read newspapers and maga- 
zines. Poor, unselective, and uninformed straying in 
these weedy pastures is a major waster of time for grown 
people otherwise well educated and intelligent. If we can 
give pu[»ls in grades and hi^ school some orientaticm 
here, we may be of considerable use. 

A spirited and yet altt^ther fair and lumest attack on 
the newspaper was made by Professor F, N. Scott in an 
address before the Natitmal Council of Teachers of 
En^ish some time ago.'^ It was not the newspeqter's Eng- 
lish that Professor Scott dei^ored, but the fact that the 
ideas it presents are too often untrue and imclean. Its 
journalistic distortion and disproportion of facts, while it 
keeps from the blow of the law.its playing-up of the abhor- 

"F. N. Scott: The Undefended Gate: The English Journal, 
January, 1914; III: i. 
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rent and at»iornia]. and its unwillingness to fairiy ac- 
Joiowledge injustices and errors are its most harmful 
features. A really remarkable confirmaticHi of the points 
Dr. Scott made was furnished immediately by the 
Chicago newspapers. They printed 3 distorted and mis- 
leading account of his remarks, and one of them based an 
ill-tempered, scathing editorial on the accotmt Immedi- 
ately on receipt of the actual address, however, there ap- 
peared a full editorial retraction, to the effect that, 
although the editor's opinion of what Professor Sccrtt was 
reported to have said remained unchanged, he found him- 
self in considerable agreement with what had really been 
said. This interesting material is all published, with the 
address itself, in the reference noted above. 

Clearly our pupils' trustful reading of newspaper 
articles and the commwi acceptance by grown people of 
biased news and ill based editorial opinion needs some 
definite treatment. The unreliability of newspaper stories 
of the Titanic disaster is illustrated in Dr. Scott's 
address. Similar illustrations may be found in num- 
bers by anyone who will ccnnpare daily news articles 
with the more considered and accurate reports of 
the same events in weekly and monthly magazines, and 
these again with the historical books that spring up in the 
wake of great happenings, like those of various reporters 
and others who studied the Great War."* Such study 
of history in the making is an excellent commentary on 
the daily news ; so is a journalistic account of events pupils 
have themselves seen. A series of lessons on the compara- 
tive accuracy and the bias of local and larger newpapers 
is one of our great possibilities of service toward developing j 
an intelligent citizenship and such clearness of vision as will 

"For example, Philip Gibbs: Now It Can be Told and More 
That Must be Told (Harper) ; Frederick Palmer, The Folly of the 
Nations (Dodd, Mead, 1921). 
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promote international-mindedness and honorable dealing. 

But no one should attempt this problem in the notion 
that it can be solved summarily and finally. The differ- 
ences of view of careful and intelligent adult readers due 
to temperament and early development of prejudice illus- 
trate its impossibility of solution. It requires long and 
constant attention to make the merest be^nning. But we 
can set going in pupils swne understanding of elementary 
means for testing facts and sorting them very roughly. 
So we shall come a little nearer to that demand, and conse- 
quent supply, of more vigorous attempts in our newspapers 
to record fact, which Mr. Lippmann rightly insists is the 
fundamental condition to intelligent and measurably suc- 
cessful democracy.*" 

Special attention must be given to sorting-out matters 
of fact and expressions of opinion. Few people are keen 
at detecting the masquerade of unsupported belief as rock- 
ribbed fact, or realize the immense conviction carried by 
a mere assertion. Facts must be run down by comparison 
of various accounts and their reliability; opinions must 
be discovered to be of value in the d^^ree that they are 
based on ample and trustworthy fact and are expressed by 
intelligent, honest, and unprejudiced persons. Pupils can, 
for example, compare the text of a President's message 
with the usually equal bulk of explanation and comment 
on it in the news colimins, and with the editorials on that 
and similar subjects in various newspapers. Such an 
analysis can be made highly useful to our young people of 
junior or senior high school age, and in even the inter- 
mediate grades. That many English teachers and their 
colleagues in other departments are taking up this problem 
and working together earnestly upon it promises well for 
a needed rise in the level of democratic intelligence and 
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effidency. Most men who bdieve in detnocrau^ because 
they have thought about it, and not merely inherited the 
idea, do so l>ecaiise they consider that democracy offers 
the best opportunity and urge for everybody to becMne 
more widely intelligent about matters of vital concern. By 
teaching intelligent selective reading our schools can do 
much toward fulfilling this opportunity. 

We have mentioned under sources of subject matter 
the possible use of magazines of events and ccMnment, of 
science and various arts, and of vocations, as well as liter- 
ary journal^ Help in reading all tlKse with sensible omis- 
sions and in rapid skimming to find the gist of articles is 
a desirable contribution to econcxnical use of time and wits. 
Every problem here is naturally ccuiditiotied by the reader's 
actual purpose. Here, as well as in reading newspapers, 
we need knowledge of how to get the essentials of news, 
noting for the most part headlines and opening paragraphs 
■and summaries and the first and last sentences of para- 
graphs, and making use of such aids as section headings 
and illustrations with their legends. The teacher of 
English is responMble equally with the teachers of science 
and history for development of these essential powers, 
and he should initiate and help organize all possible co- 
operation in giving assignments and working toward 
really intelligent reading, which is effective study. 

pupils' own selection of purpose 
Naturally, so soon, as pupils are clearly conscious 
of the various sorts of purposes we have noted, they 
should be given good and important reading matter and 
told to find out their own most suitable attack upon it. 
Where they chance on gossipy historical narrative like that 
of Froissart, or travel chat like Harry Franck's or Alice 
Tisdale's, they will wisely choose to read it with perception 
of its scenes and its quality, " but not curiously." Where 
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they are offered material supplementing what they already 
have mastered about Athenian custc«ns or tribal initiations, 
they may well choose to skim it by hasty glancing through, 
or by intelligent use of tables of contents and indexes and 
section headings and of legends on cuts and pictures. 
Where advance material in history or civics or geogra|Ay 
needs a first attempt at mastery, they will do well to study 
it carefully for its main point only, in disregard of many 
detMls that may later, in the light of the whole, prove of 
value. But where a problem or an experiment is set in 
mathematics or science, they will see that th^ must 
" curiously " dig into every detail of it, weij^ the condi- 
tions and the procedure proposed, and thoroughly assimi- 
late everything it has to offer before they try to work the 
problem. And so with details] mastery wherever that 
may be called for ; the student who knows how to study, 
as every one who enters the senior high school should 
know in simple, elementary fashion if he is to get the best- 
out of the course, must unquestionably be able to discover 
and formulate proper methods of attack in view of his real 
and practical purposes, and then proceed on his own lines. 
And we should then test him, not always by the same 
minute questioning in disregard of what he has actually 
tried to accomplish, but according to the purpose he has 
formulated and tried to carry out : whether by sampling 
his impressions of the narrative lightly read or of the in- 
formation gained by the skimming; by getting a d^inite 
resume of the main point of essay or chapter and of its 
supports; or by (liscovering whether the proWem or experi- 
ment was actually done according to the conditions set. 
In all this there is clearly place for exacting a correct 
memory of what is read; but in each case the matters re- 
membered are different; th^ should always be those 
. points necessary to the actual purpose the pupil has adopted. 
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THE TEACHING OF ORAL READING 

We have so far spoken of silent reading because that 
has been the least successfully taught and because it is in 
real life the tnost important kind. We may well wish that 
there were more good oral reading at home in the even- 
ings ; we may do something toward restoring it. But the 
days when only one boc4c was procurable are past, and 
with the necessity, reading aloud has largely stopped. In 
our interested attempts to revive it we must not overlook 
the fact that too much attention to oral reading may be of 
positive hann ; for it slows the pace of silent reading by 
confirming in their bad habits those who shape words with 
their lips and vocal chords. With this caution we may con- 
sider briefly the ap[^cation to the problem of oral reading 
of the principles we have discussed. 

Both speed and comprehension in oral reading may 
well be tested, best by Dr. W. S. Gray's scale already men- 
ticHied.** Thus our pupils can know their standard in this 
ability also. The test is carefully diagnostic; yet it is not 
at all clear just how we should regard certain types of 
mistakes noted. For most purposes of oral reading the 
"minor substitutions" carefully recorded in these tests are 
rather meaningless and unimportant as faults — or even are 
virtues, as showing how truly the child gets and expresses 
the idea irrespective of minor verbal forms. But the 
teacher can use the tests and draw his own concliisions. 
They seem, in any case, by no means as important as the 
comprehension tests for silent reading. 

Where it is desired that children read aloud well, it 
seems quite obviously needfiU to see that they have scHne 
purpose in doing so. In the primary grades, indeed, the 
mere fun of initiation into a mystery is stimulus and pur- 
pose enough. But in grades at least above the second or 

" Se« footnote, p. 144, and Ust of tests. Appendix I, f. 334. 
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third children can hardly be expected to read aloud well 
when they are merely calling wMds before a class already 
familiar with the material and with books open before 
them. On the other hand, where a pupil brings in and 
reads to the class scmiething that he understands and 
knows better than the rest, or that is new to most of 
them, there seems reasonable likelihood that he will do far 
better. I have seen this sort of reading beautifully done 
even in first and second grades. 

A college professor says that he once ccHnplained of 
poor oral reading in a literature class. A colleague in- 
quired : " Do you, in the midst of an analytical lesson, 
simply ask them to read?" The complainant admitted 
this. " Then," said his coireague, " how can you expect 
th«n to read well ?" The experiment of asking a student 
to prepare a selection for a best possible reading, to con- 
tribute to the class enjoyment, produced a definite im- 
provement. This point is as valid for the grades and high 
school as for college classes. 

Such real purpose for reading can be secured in 
various ways : one of the very best, the preparation for 
dramatizing and the consequent training in stiuiy and 
interpretation of words and of character, will be discussed 
in a later chapter." In fact, reading aloud belongs chiefly 
to the study of literature, rather than to the present 
chapter. Other means are assigning selections to indi- 
viduals or small groups, who prepare each his own part 
to give before the class, and asking or allowing indi- 
viduals to bring in and read whatever they think will be 
of use or pleasure to their classmates, subject to the 
teacher's editorship and to fair limitations of time. It is 
easy to apply this method to the use of various references 

"Chapter X, below. 
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supiJementing; or retracing the class text in history and 
geography and the like."® 

The criticism of oral reading should be centered 
wholly about increasing ability to aid our hearers' pleasant 
comprehension of what is read. If pupils grasp the 
thought or idea definitely, and if they have a genuine 
interest in making that idea clear to their hearers, the 
mechanics of oral reading do not generally cause serious 
dif&culty. Mispronunciation of words can be corrected 
inddentally — but one must be sure that these are real mis- 
pronunciations and that the substitute forms are not mere 
personal or sectional predilections. The pupil can be 
helped also, as has been suggested for silent reading, in 
sweeping his eye over considerable sections in a line — 
reading in phrases and not in words only; thus lie will be 
able to look well ahead and group his ideas properly for 
presentation, not hurriedly utter them a word at a time 
till he must pause for breath. And he needs help especially 
in recognizing periods and semicc^ons and their meaning. 
But these matters are of less importance; they are only 
contributory to our major concern of getting — and less 
often of giving to others — the writer's ideas. For this 
reason, because one must first catch and hold his thought, 
silent reading is the more important of the two and is here 
given major emphasis. We must not overlook, either, the 
frequent effect of oral reading in keeping a pupil's pace 
too slow. 

C. SUHUARY OF ESSENTIALS IN TEACHING 
COMPREHENSION 

Dr. E. L. Thomdike has stated with helpful cogency 
the educational conditions essential to improvement, as 

' This 15 well discussed in a Bulletin, prepared under the super- 
vision of Principal Charles £. iipringmeyer, P. S. 85, Brooklyn, 
for the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, 
(December, 1919— v, i, No. 2). 
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derived from the study of psychcJogy.'* It will be worth 
our while to try ap[dying these conditions to the improve- 
ment in comprehension which we are trying to effect and 
thus to summarize this chapter. 

THE pupil's aim 

First of all is assimied an aim, and that aim the pupil's, 
for the mastery of the problem. We have found various 
forms of stimulus useful in promoting the most necessary 
aims ; for exam^e, using the scores and graphs of standard 
tests, and dividing the class into groups according to real 
ability and giving them tasks and liberties accordingly. 
Where excellent reading matter, really close to the pupils' 
present interests, is available, and where genuine mastery 
of difficulties is made the condition for granting increaung 
freedom of choice and the privilege of attacking still harder 
but more engrossing problems, there is sufficient motive- 
force for all normal pupils in all but their abnormal moods. 

In particular we have emphasized the necessity of 
recognizing differentiation of purposes, and not requiring 
the same slavish grind of " chewing and digesting " for 
reading matter which should be treated with a different 
aim and method. Where a pu^l can choose his own 
method to suit purposes he has conceived and is carrying 
out, he reads intelligently. Where there is occasion he 
will dig into the essentials of a subject, weigh statements 
carefully and compare them in different books, go to 
sources if necessary, understand in detail by whatever 
means of dictionary or reference worie, and Bnally get 
frcrni his work not a series of memorized statements — 
though memory of the essentials is easy to gain on a basis 
of such study — but a sense of the main issue and its con- 
tributory parts, and a comprdiension of everything else 
that is germane to his real purpose. To be able thus to 

" Educational Psychology, t. ii, pp. 213 S. ; 230 S. ; Briefer Cowrte, 
ao8 ff., 319 ff. 
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select what bodes and periodicals should be chewed and 
digested, what ones to read lightly, and, of course, what 
ones to cast aside altogether — and to treat eadi after its 
kind — ^is the final test of an intelligent and fruitful teach- 
tng of reading. 

TRYING TO FORM USEFUL HABITS IN EFFECTIVE ORDER 

On a basis like this of specific, real, and various aims, 
it is possiWe for the teacher, and for the pupil as well, to 
realize what habits are essential and to work definitdy 
in an efficient order at those. For example, where by 
means of comprehension tests the pupil in junior hi^ 
school discovers his need of making wider eye-sweeps 
across a line, he can work specifically with that in view; 
and measure his own improvement. Where it is clear that 
the class needs to use the dictionary more efficiently, drills 
in this, animated by a spirit of competition, may be livdy, 
brisk, and fruitful. And so for the rest — exercises, for 
example, in reading paragra[^s and then answering in- 
terprdive questions or summing up the matter in a 
sentence, and working proUems or doing experiments ac- 
cording to directions. The specific ability desired and the 
specific need for it can be dearly put before the pupils, and 
the method of its mastery suggested if necessary. The 
attempt has been made in these chapters, by analysis of the 
results of comprehension tests, to sift out really funda- 
mental matters for consideration. 

As to the order of attack, it can clearly be shown, for 
instance, that to attempt detailed mastery of a chapter 
before a view of the whole is gained can hardly be effect- 
ive, and is certmnly many times more difficult. Reason- 
able pace in reading, too — probably at least 120 words a 
minute for silent reading in the elementary school — seems 
prerequisite to increase in understanding what is read. All 
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this the diagnosis of the tests and the provision of real 
purposes makes possiUe. 

INCREASING SATISFACTION WITH RIGHT AND DISSATIS- 
FACTION WITH WRONG HABITS 

With these bases secured and with a specific check on 
results, not i^ memoiy tests only, but by means of definite 
directions to be ft^owed or interpretive questions to be 
answered, the pupil can know at once whether he has or 
has not secured from his reading the thir^ he set out to 
get. In most cases, as in the answers to the questions 
about the children with red hair or about schot^ attendance 
in Franklin, his answers may be shown as dearly ri^t 
or wrong as those in problems in mathematics. Thus all 
the good of merely memory questi<»is may be had from 
such checking — and a great deal more. The best exam- 
inatiiMis in comprdiension are obviously those which the 
pupil takes with the reading matter before him ; there is 
no reason, and much loss, in closed books for this pur- 
pose. Thus a situation like that of real life is provided, 
and not an artificial one for schoolnxsn use only. In 
such cases, with purposes genuine and tests of ability 
both real and definite, satisfaction with Hght and dissatis- 
faction with wrong habits can be imquestionably secured, 
and thus improvement will have back of it this necessary 
condition also. 

SATISFACTION WTTH READING AND WITH IMPROVEMENT 
IN IT 

All the conditions for teaching comprehension which 
have been proposed throughout this chapter have been 
planned to secure the basic essential to continuing im- 
provement in intelligent reading, both in school and later : 
that is, a growing satisfaction in the work and in one's 
improvement in skill. The provisicm of real purposes 
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such as govern good reading outside of school is clearly 
fundamental. The clear evidence of improvement and its 
reward by increasing privileges and by immunities from 
mere technical exercise are equally vital. Perhaps most 
essential of all is the provision of excellent matter for 
reading and the granting of increasing freedom to 
browse in its fields. It is satisfactions like this that induce 
intelligent reading in situations out of school. The more 
we can duplicate these in the schoolroom, the more certain 
we are to secure the kind and quantity of improvement 
that we desire. 

D. WHAT SHADING TO TEACH WHERE 

From the considerations which have been proposed, 
we may lay out four points toward CM^anizit^ a course 
in reading: 

( 1 ) Since reading rate is pret^ definitely and firmly 
established by the end of the fourth schotJ year, most of 
the energies of that grade, as well as of the grades below, , 
should go toward cultivating speed and fluency in reading, 
and little toward detailed analysis. 

(2) More should be done in the intermediate grades 
(fourth through sixth) in giving pupils a sense of the 
" large units " of books — not almie paragraphs, but sec- 
tions and chapters — toward fixing a good pace in reading, 
and toward cultivating ready use of simple reference ma- 
terial: dictionaries and encyclopedias and handbooks. 

(3) Regular courses in library reference such as have 
been described should continue through the junior high 
school years, and parallel with this, such study of difficul- 
ties as actually arise in mathematics or science texts or 
shop directions should devdop pupils' skill in insuring 
accurate imderstanding of significant details by means of 
questions like those of the comprehension tests. Here, as 
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Professor Lyman well suggestSj"* such essentials of effi- 
cient reading or study as he lists should be concentrated 
upon and given sufficient time to insure adequate mastery ; 
for these are at the basis of success in every subject of 
study in school. 

(4) Only in senior hlg^ school belongs any fuller de- 
tailed analysis of the structure of essay or chapter than a 
discovery of its main point and chief structural divisions ; 
readiness in discovering these essentials is certainly far 
more valuable than any minuter study anywhere. 

As has been suggested before, development of ability 
in three types of reading — (i) rapid skimming and skip- 
ping, (2) tasting, or seeking and selecting what is to me's 
purpose, and (3) more thorough study — should continue 
tt^ether, and increasing consciousness should be secured 
of these various purposes and of how to att^n them. 

Thus the teaching of comprehension is seen to require 
as strenuous work as any demanded by the formal and me- 
chanical drudgery of old-fashioned grammar, dictionary 
study, and memorizing and reciting of details. The drills 
required may be realized as actually essential to the ful- 
filment of genuine purposes, or may themselves be in- 
formed with a spirit of vigorous competition, not at all 
personal and mean-spirited. Where these things are so, 
the realization of the objective to be reached and of cxie's 
actual, objectively measured progress toward it furnishes 
an altogether different light upon the wfat^e business. 
Then increasing skill becomes a conscious liberation, and 
an oi^rtunity to use powers thus gained may make them 
as eagerly sought-after as similar skills in games of base- 
ball or jackstones. Such teaching of comprehension by 
no means allows letting down the standards of hard work 

" Op. ctt. p. 602 ; Mr. Lyman says, in grade 7 ; if the work is not 
done there, it certainly should be at the first point beyond where we 
can catch our pupil. 
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held in the most formal classrocxns tcMlay, or forbids 
strict conditions of advancement. It rather aims to make 
possible a fuller realization and achievement of such 
standards as are of proved worth, and thus goes far to 
insure a more efficient product of our reading instruction; 
If we can deal with these matters and achieve these 
standards, as we should, in reading periods, we shall have 
pupils really equipped to gain enriched and deepened life 
from the genuine literature which we give them in litera- 
ture hours. And these hours can then pass without un- 
pleasant intrusion there of the consciously purposive and 
matter-of-fact attitude of mind which is approfHiate for 
s<Jving problems, for gaining necessary knowledge and 
skill, but which is not most fitted for gaining ^ipreciatton 
of our own lives and experience. 



CHAPTER VII 

CXASS HELP IN THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
LITERATURE 

The reasons which suggest sq)arating the teaching of 
reading f rwn the teaching of literature have been already 
suggested. Mastery of the technical equipment of read- 
ing is obviously necessary for gaining realization of the 
scenes and events and ideas which literature portrays; 
but, as any c«ie realizes who can recall his struggles to 
leam a fordgn langiiage, the frame of mind which leads 
to conquest of vocabulary and inflections and construc- 
tions is not most CMiducive to appreciative understanding 
of a writer's mood or picture or the nuances of his ideas. 
Only as one achieves emancipation through this conquest 
can he grow beyond painful crawling from one construct- 
tion to another, and stand erect to view the landscape 
or the happenings about him. But it is essential that this 
sort of realization and enjoyment come, in our pupils' 
experience of English at least, not after but throughout 
their literature courses in both grades and high school. 
A part of their school-day should be set a^de for enjoying 
great experiences which they have already sufficient skill, 
as well as a broad enough bacl^round of living, to appre- 
hend and interpret. Such enjoyment is not won by dint 
of the earnest and constant purpose which makes possible 
gains in the technique of reading or in solving other prob- 
lems ; it thrives in an altogether different mood — ^the eager 
and happy seeking for adventures which makes possible our 
best and most fruitful approach to great literature. 

Moreover, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch well main- 
tains,* we must " treat the classic absolutely; not for any 

' Qoiller-Couch : On the Art of Readittg (Putnam, 1930), p. 225. 
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secondary or derivative purpose, or purpose recommended 
as useful by a manual, but at first solely to interpret the 
meaning which its author intended; ... in short, we 
should trust any given masterpiece for its operation, on 
ourselves and on others." [The turning of classics into 
drill-lessons on grammar or etymolf^y, or into required 
memorizing of useful facts in notes, is their certain de- 
struction!! In literature hours let us allow children to 
range the forests with Robin Hood or explore impossible 
regions of faery with Alice or Puck; let them make the 
pleasant acquaintance, when they have sufficient maturity 
to appreciate these persons, of Sir Roger and Silas Lap- 
ham, and of writers like Stevenson and Charles Lamb 
who ccmiment astutely and engagingly upon life ; above all, 
let them share the keen perceptions and imaginings of 
poets. It is for these purposes that the literature class 
should be emancipated from all requirements of drill, and 
also from the necessity of dealing with the subject matter 
of useful knowledge. Here we may allow a free space 
for experience that is vividly and humanly true, but quite 
unrelated to the making of bread or nails. Out of such 
contacts can come increased wisdom from actual living.' 
It is this sort of contact with excellent literature, under 
conditions for the fullest appreciation, which Professor 
Sharp suggests for home reading.' That sudi excellent 
realization of the bestin books can be and is being accom- 
plished in schoolrooms properly organized and humanized, 
Dr. Sharp would be the first to admit. Under the usual 
formal conditicms, however, it has rarely been possible. 

In other words, as was suggested in the previous chap- 
ter, "the literature of power" is rarely to be "chewed and 
digested," in grades and high school at least; it is mainly 

■Brander Matthews: These Many Years (New York, 1917), 
PP- 3M-5- 

'Dallas Lore Sharp: "Education for Individuality "—^JrtiwtdV 
Motilhly June, ig30 and "Education for Authority," Ibid, July, 1931. 
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to be "apprehended" — taken hold of, that is, as genuine and 
living experience.* When we find that technical defi- 
ciendes prevent real experience from emerging out of 
the printed page, we shall do wdl to ^ve incidental 
hdp for solving the immediate difficulty. We should cer- 
tainly make note of the specific trouble, and attend to it 
. fully in drill periods at another time and in another, more 
purposeful and proUem-solving' mind. With the mastery 
of tiiese necessary problems will come constantly greater 
freedcxn to enjoy excellent literature. And there should 
be mtwe jdace than there has usually been in sdioolrooms 
for this free and bappy reading. There should be dass 
hours when the pujrils enjt^ their books, and the teacher 
sets a good example by enjoying his, each for himself,' as 
well as hours for interchange and cross- fertilization of 
experiences within and without books. 

UTEBATUBE AS REQUIRING REAL STUDY 

But to get such experience from books must not be 
understood as a merely frivcJous and idle pastime. It will 
be carried on in the "jrfay spirit"" provided we conceive 
of this not as a spirit of foolery or mere gratification, but 
as the s[»rit and ideal of those who create art and music 
and literature. We may better, indeed, say the artistic, 
creative spirit Our attitude in such reading should be 
constructive rather than critical. We must build up the 
story in imagination, not analyze and pick it apart. In 
no other way can we come to understand genuine litera- 
ture. We can then, if we like, form an opinion of the 
writer's work according as he has or has not helped us in 
thus coming-at reality. 
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AH this requires of readers wide-awake and constant, 
vigorously expended effort, but not chidly in unraveling 
constructions and pursuing word-meanings, figures of 
speech, or allusicms. The major problem consists in bring- 
ing former experience to bear, as we have seen, in imag- 
inatively dramatizing and perceiving the action that «hi- 
stitutes or underlies story or poem or essay : sounds, color 
and movement, feel of the push and sting of storms, heat 
and chiU — whatever of our stored equijnnent the literary 
artist calls upon us to brit^ to his book. Such perc^ion 
is at the basts of both emotions and ideas to be had frc«n 
literature. Only as we secure this first do we actually 
understand, and only so can we in any but a loose and 
vague sense appreciate, a piece of literature. 

THE BOOK CLUBS 

We are, I think, indebted to Professor W. S. 
Hinchman for the first explicitly stated idea of the 
literature class as ideally, and in actual possibility, a read- 
ing club. Too often teachers have formally analyzed 
prescribed classics in the English hours, and then, if they 
were earnestly desirous of developing children's good read- 
ing, have used their energy in conducting literary and other 
clubs outside of schpol time. But this has only confirmed 
the impression that really vital and eircellent reading mat- 
ter is one thing and the literature-class list quite another. 
If we are to break down this false notion, let us merge 
the two types of literary study. 

Mr. Hinchman's article proposing the reading clubs * 
has revolutionized many classroom procedures. The 
plan consists in part of allowing pupils to read at their 
individual chcwce from generously wide lists of wholesome 
matter, and to discuss in class what they have read. In 

' W. S. Hinchman : " Reading Qubs instead of Liteniture CUsses," 
The Englith JoMntal. vi, 88. 
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Mr. Hinchman's view this procedure fits most especially 
the grades and the junior high school or intermediate 
school. The sort of dass work that is most fruitful we 
shall consider presently; the purpose and possible results 
of the plan may be noted briefly here. Of course an end 
desired by all teachers of literature is a directing of the 
pupils' poor and random choices of books and magazines, 
by discovery of more excellent ones with like interests, 
toward a development of such criteria of selection as can 
be applied after the yoimg people have passed beyond 
the influence of Engli^ teadiers' prescriptions or sug- 
gestions. Such directing appears to be accomjrfished in 
literature classes conducted as prt^r book clubs, more 
surely than by any other plan that I have seen tried. 
Practically all the Ikx^ of the coll^fe entrance lists, Mr, 
Hinchman and others have found, are read intelligently 
by most pupils under this regime before these writings are 
taken up by the whole class. The difference in attitiwie 
with which the books are approached, under such a sys- 
tem and under one of seriatim compulsions, need hardly 
be stressed. This best typifies the principle of the " dow 
ajar " as inciting to adventures in books. 

THE BOOKS FOR THESE PURPOSES 

Qearly the lists of hocks for reading clubs must con- 
tain only excellent matter, not merely what the pv^ils 
would read anyhow and read quite as well without guid- 
ance. But the choices must be both wide and flexiHe. 
The pupils will often enlarge their teacher's range of 
reading each year quite as much as he enlarges any of 
theirs, and by many fine additions, too. All such worthy 
discoveries should be digible to the accredited list. My 
own classes have made me acquainted, for example, with 
W. W. Gibson and W. H. Hudson: only last month a 
seventh-grade boy came in with Fw Away and Long Ago 
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for me to read. To their less desirable favorites the 
teacher should try to be courteously attentive. When they 
introduce Eleanor Porter or J. O. Curwood or R. W. 
Service, he should read the books. He will be patient 
with meretricious appeal, because he knows how it is 
effected and that it will lose its power before a better array 
of literary influences. He must be too wise to condemn 
flady and futilely what children honestly admire, and thus 
weaken the force of his recommendations of better books. 
But when he has shown genuine pleasure in their best 
findings, the pupils will realize at least that his judgments 
are meant to be fair and true. So they will know that 
when he in his turn recommends, it will be because he 
knows them and their sort of choices, and honestly thinks 
that what he suggests is likely to be real and worth-while, 
enjoyable experience to them. 

BETTERING A LIMITED EQUIPMENT 

This chapter has assumed a richer equipment of 
books tha:i is as yet available in most grade sdiools and 
high schools. It should be the business of every teacher 
to aid the campaign of the national library committee I^ 
distributing the information which they supply and urging 
action upon it by supervisors and school boards.* Until 
adequate facilities are available, satisfactory enrichment 
of experience cannot be even reasonably well attained. 

But, while this struggle is in progress it is necessary to 
do one's best with what equijanent is at hand. In one 
large school system, for example, the few sets of books 
supplied by the school board, besides being inadequate 
and poorly adapted to their purpose, are positively con- 
6ned to the building and the classrooms. In the junior 
high schools the pupils have only two study periods a 
week in all subjects. There is no school library. Under 

• S«e reference, p. 185, above. 
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such conditions teachers are expected to promote excd- 
cent literature. 

As usual, the public library cooperates loyally, getting 
all the books possible, and sending sets to the class 
teachers. Most hocks requested are secured for circula- 
tion. Unfortunately, the beautifully illustrated ones, re- 
" stricted from circulation, probably of necessity, in many 
libraries, are not available in the branches. And all this 
does not solve the problem of books for class reading — 
for the occasions when all should be reading and dis- 
cussing informally the same book. Real literature teach- 
ing requires more laboratory equipment than has usually 
been insisted upon, and most of that equipment should 
consist, in usual circumstances, of three sorts of books: 

1. The best possible range of choice and excel- 

lent reading matter for the book-club lists.* 

2. Beautiful illustrated books, which can do 

more for inculcating realization and fine ap- 
preciation than most teaching can compass. 

3. A few sets of books for reading all together, 

so that those who cannot afford to buy these 
can borrow them without appearing paupers. 
These should, in general, be the few books 
of " selections " which we consider indis- 
pensable for class study, but least necessary 
for the small private libraries which we want 
children to begin building up — chiefly 
" reading " rather than " literature " texts. 

'These should be in good library bindings, tmd not look like, 
or be, cheap texts; Dr. Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, tells 
me of 3, doctoral study made by Miss Florence Bamberger, now of 
Johns Hopkins University, entitled " The Effect of the Physical Make* 
up of a Book upon Giildren's Selection," which shows that the same 
books, in the same position on the library shelves, after being attrac' 
tively rebound, were taken out many times as often as when they were 
in drab or shoddy dress. 
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In small villages and in country districts with poor 
libraries or none at all in the neighborhood or even in the 
school buildings, the teaching of literature is clearly most 
difficult of all. Here, in most states, the free travding 
libraries are ready to help in generous fashicHi. The 
teacher's first recourse here should be to the State Library 
CommissitMi. He can thus secure a constant stream of 
excellent books, often sent at his own choice. But the 
teacher should in addition make every ^ort toward 
establishing, in town and school, a beginning of collec- 
tions which are both excellent, and sure in their appeal 
to both children and parents. Sometimes, when each pu[nl 
has bought books for lus own use in the reading club, many 
of the children will contribute them toward such a library. 

"turning the class back on itself" 
The teacher who most successfully directs such experi- 
ments as this will make all possible use of the best pupils 
in his classes, just as any society succeeds most surdy 
which uses to the full its forces of leadership and in- 
telligence. The pupils who read fine literature, if they 
can be helped to portray attractively the pleasure they have 
found, win be more influential than any teacher can be. 
When they tell with keen relish of their fim in observing 
Mr. Pickwick, and - perhaps read their classmates an 
especially jolly incident, they will be followed by more 
than can get copies of the book. It is obvious that most of 
the success of such a plan must depend on the quality of 
the class reports and discussions.^^ The spread of excel- 
lent choices in reading proceeds by their influence, abetted 
by that of the teacher. So does the brandit^, most ef- 
fectual when it is dc»ie 1^ fellow pujuls, of books that they 
come to consider not worth their while. An intelligent 
"Tliii b further considered in Chapter IX pp. afo S. 
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direction of such reports, which should generally be oral 
and as- informal as possible, craitributes greatly to the 
choice and understanding of literature by our pupils. 

In the interpretatitxi of what is read a great deal can be 
gained by what Professor C. S. Pendleton calls " turn- 
ing the class back on itself." When a pupil has done full 
work on a given assignment — the study of a poem or 
novel — he sometimes goes on to a further job; he need 
never wait and loaf, for there is always room for his 
growing ability in the work planned ahead, and each 
one is scored for amount as well as quality of accom[Jish- 
ment. But often he is allowed instead to aid the slower 
members of the class. And he is helped to do this in the 
right way — ^not by telling them the answers to questions, 
but by questioning them to direct their search for solutions. 
This seems a better training for leaders in a social state 
than segregating the aWe in special classes and giving them 
often an unfortunate exaggeration of self-assurance and 
a separate cramming of knowledge. 

The concluding chapters of this study will discuss cer- 
tain special problems of literature teaching: (i) the pro- 
vision of backgroimds and ai^roaches to literature of 
special difficulty, including the use of good oral reading 
by the teacher to open the way to understanding it: (2) 
the value of ccwnposition — ^the preparation of good reviews 
of books and the attempt at literature for oneself: and 
finally (3) the use of dramatic reading and informal dram- 
atization — for developing the pupils' literary experience 
and understanding.'^ The remainder of this chapter will 
consider the problem : What class discussion and individual 
study of literature is good and fruttftil, and what sort 
must be said to produce harmful rather than good results? 

"OaptereVni-X. 
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GOOD VERSUS BAD STUDY OF LITERATURE 

In the first place, granted that mastery of necessary 
mechanics is asstired, what sort of study is necessary in 
the reading of literature ? The problem is wdl put before 
us in the following incident from Understood Betsy, by 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. '" Betsy and her uncle's 
family are sitting by the fire in the farmhouse kitchen, 
and the little girl, though she "never did, except at school," 
has agreed to read aloud while her nnde mends harness. 
They have chosen Scott's poems, and scsnething that 
sounds to Betsy like the "Sta^t Eve:" 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 
she began, and it was as though she had stepped 
into a boat and was swept off by a strong cur- 
rent. She did not know what all the words 
meant, and she could not pronounce a good 
many of the names, but nobody interrupted to 
correct her, and she read on and on, steadied by 
the strongly-marked rhythm, drawn forward 
swiftly from one clanging, sonorous rhyme to 
another. Uncle Henry nodded his head in time 
to the rise and fall of her voice and now and then 
stopped his work to look at her with bright, 
eager old eyes. He knew some of the places by 
heart, evidently, for once in a while his voice 
would join the little girl's for a couplet or two. 
They chanted together thus: 

A moment listened to the cry 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 

"Pp. 129-132 (Henry Holt, ifli?) ; reprinted by courtesy of 
Urs. Fisher and of the publishers. 
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At the last line Uncle Henry flung his arm out 
wide, and the child felt as though the deer bad 
made his great leap there, before her eyes. 

"I've seen *em jump just like that," broke in 
Uncle Henry. "A two-three-hundred-pound stag 
go up over a four-foot fence just like a piece of 
thistledown in the wind," 

" Uncle Henry," asked Elizabeth Ann, "what 
is a copse f" 

" I don't know," said Uncle Henry indiffer- 
ently. " Something in the woods, must be. 
Underbrush most likely. You can always tell 
words you don't know by the sense of the whole 
thing. Go on," 

And, stretching forward free and far. 

The child's voice took up the cliant again. She 
read faster and faster as it got more exciting. 
Uncle Henry joined in on .. 

For jaded now, and spent with toil. 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil. 
While every gasp with sobs he drew. 
The laboring stag strain'd full in view. 

The little girl's heart beat fast. She ffed along 
through the next lines, stumbling desperately 
over the hard words, but seeing the headlong 
chase through them clearly as through tree- 
trunks in a forest. Uncle Henry broke in in a 
triumphant shout: 

The wily quarry shunn'd the shock 
And tum'd him from the opposing rock; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken. 
In the deep Trossach's wildest nook i 

His solitary refuge took. 
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" Oh my\ " cried Elizabeth Ann, layings down 
the book. " He got away, didn't he ? I was so 
afraid he wouldn't!" 

" I can just hear those dogs yelping, can't 
you?" said Uncle Henry. 

" Yelled on the view the opening pack. 
" Sometimes you hear 'em that way up on the 
slope of Hemlock Mountain back of us, when 
they get to running a deer." 

"What say we have some pop-corn?'* sug- 
gested Aunt Abigail. " Betsy, don't you want to 
pop us some?" 

I have presented this incident because it is quite dif- 
ferent from conventional schocJroom procedures. If you 
had to choose the experience that would most have fed 
yovu" own understanding and 3^)preciation of Tke Lady 
of the Lake, would you not vote for this rather than for 
the study of an edition with notes and painful reference 
to the dictionary every so often? There are points of 
detail that we should doubtless criticize here; there is no 
valid reason why one should not be ready to help in pro- 
nouncing troubles(»ne new words or to dear obscurity by 
answering questions swiftly, so that the view should not 
be Wock^ by these tree-tnuiks. Or, better still, for a new 
bit of difficult literature the teacher will often read with 
pleasure and simple vividness himself, and so break down 
all obstacles to immediate enjoyment. 

But the important point is that this pleasant fireside 
reading by Betsy contains about ail the needed elements 
for enjoyable and profitable class study of literature — a 
sympathetic sharing of the experience the story offers, 
and help in alt essentials of realisation. For the pro- 
nunciation of new words is not an essential for this, and 
few if any details not &q)1ained in the poem itself are of real 
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significance for the understanding of this story. I have 
already recorded my own stupid perf onnance as a boy in 
reading this same poem ; I spoiled the swiftness of move- 
ment and got only a dim and blurred idea of the whole 
story because I conscientiously perused all Scott's notes, 
multiplied by the fertile devices of an editor's scholarship. 
So I had no consecutive view of the action as a series of 
vivid happenings. Far better the quite minor inadequacies 
of Betsy's experience than the futile and meaningless mul- 
tiplication of "deciduous information," as Dr. Bobbitt calls 
it. "One of the most mischievous superstiticms of educa- 
tion has been that when a thing is presented it must be 
com^etely understood.^^ 

THE CURSE OF IRRELEVANT DETAILS AND INFORMATION 

One thing only is of importance in the readir^ of story 
or poem or essay : the realizaticoi of experience in vivid 
and cumulative succession, rounded into a full view of 
the whole. No fact of geography or history or science 
not fundamentally necessary to this major purpose hajs 
any business cluttering the ground while we are reading 
literature. No mere information about biography or 
sources, influences or editions, belongs here. Scott, to be 
sure, with another part of his interest, and usually — it is 
fortunate — ^after he had finished a poem or a novel, de- 
lighted in piling antiquarian knowledge into its notes. 
Sometimes he cumbered his pages with this erudition and 
produced that cluttered effect which, as a Frenchman 
shrewdly remarked, makes impossible any view of the 
whole in many English buildings and English novels. (It 
may be supposed that he had overlooked or forgottoi 
Hugo's and Balzac's sins of this sort.) Some readers, 
usually adult readers with like interests, find real 

"Franklin Bobbitt, The Curricuhm, p. 233. 
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{Measure in fi^lowing Scott (hi such rambles. But while 
doing that, they are engaged in something dse than the 
comprehension and appreciation of literature : they are on 
a scientific chase after facts, and not on a literary one of 
sympathetic re-creation of a writer's story. For a teacher 
■to enforce such excursions with the Idea that they have 
anything essential to do with enjoyment and comprehenaon 
is a most unfortunate misdirection of energies. 

The question of allusions is a case in point. We all 
know the keen pleasure of findit^ referents to familiar 
stories — of Aladdin or Apollo or Ruth — in our reading of 
poetry or prose. But it is a quite different thing to hand 
out in a note a cold, dissected, and imrelated explanation : 
"From Boc4c IV of Paradise Ix)st ; the original passage, 
here misquoted, runs thus: ..." That means no 
pleasure, no added realizatitm or experience; it is simply 
informatifMi as dull as can be imagined. Of course the 
scholarly mind delights in such items and treasures them ; 
but this has no necessary relation to literary enjoyment 
in schoc^s. 

The obvious truth sug^sted by the fact of genuine 
pleasure in allusions is that we should so far as pos- 
sible equip pupils with real experience of such funda- 
mental incidents and characters as constantly recur in our 
English literature — the stories of the Greek myths and of 
Hraner and the Old Testament, The Arabian Nights and 
Gviliver's Travels and Robinson Crusoe, Mother Goose, 
and Shaicespeare's plays. Then, as allusions occur, we can 
in informal and pleasant fashicMi stimulate their recogni- 
tion, not as task-work, but by arousal to finding pleasant 
matters lightly concealed in the weave of a story. But to 
cumber notes with tracings of obscure allusions to quite 
dead poetry, as I myself have been guilty of doing, and 
particularly to require attentiwi in literature study to such 
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bad and wrong notes, is an utter perversion of their good 
and right contribution to literary experience." 

The same is true of biogra^y. It is conceded that a 
knowledge of sudi part of a writer's life as influenced 
his literary contribution is often essential to understand- 
ing what he wrote. So it has been deduced that to present 
a full bic^a[^y, with dates carefully verified, and to note 
every migration, friendship, and bit of gossip about an 
author, serves in scane mysterious way to eaihance the 
high-school boy's understanding and appreciation of poon 
or novel. Texts built on this princpile, and stuffed be- 
sides with graduate-seminar findings about editions and 
variants, are as plenty as blackberries. Their information 
remains, mercifully, tmread and unregarded feu* the most 
part; but in the hands of ccmscientious teachers such 
a book sometimes does untold evil to pupils who are re- 
quired to master its sterile contents. At the least, such 
editing for high schods is a sad misdirection and waste 
of intelligence. 

A true idea of the value of biography is illustrated by 
Mr. Hayward.^" It is of no importance whatever, he in- 
sists, that Milton was bom in Bread Street on such a date, 
or that he was thrice married (that never-forgotten fact), 
or that he was in his university days called " the lady of 
Christ's." But it is memorable and essential to Imow 
of four most significant influences in his life: that he 
postponed his design of a great epic poem to serve the 
state; that he made an unhappy marriage with a lady of 
the cavalier party; that he became blind, largely through 
persistent overwork for the government of Cromwell; 
and that he was bitterly disillusioned and disappointed by 
the collapse of the Puritan revolution. Rralizing the 

" Sec F. T. Baker, in Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, The Teaehmg 
of Bnglith, pp. 167 ff. 

" Hayward : The Lesson m Appreciation, pp. 99-108. 
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fundamental nature of the principle thus illustrated should 
go far to help us sort out the bad and futile in texts and 
instniction frwn the rewarding and vital. Whatever, 
for given pupils of a given development, actually con- 
tributes essentially to understanding the experience pre- 
sented in poem or prose — that we must labor eam^y 
to help pupils realize as a fundamental matter. Whatever 
does not so contribute, no matter of what other value, is 
merely fact, and altogether outside our purpose. 

The superstition that knowlet^ is power, which most 
people take to mean that memorized facts are power, is a 
curse upon our educational institutions. Whenever we dis- 
cover an item of information, no matter how remotely 
or fancifully rdated to the case in hand, we are tempted 
to seize upon it and embalm it in explanatory notes. We 
find and note the altitudes of mountains and the area 
and longitude of islands, as if that made any difference 
to our enjoyment of Robinson Crusoe's or Jules VCTne's 
experiences. We become cc^ous and elaborate in our 
glosses on various readings of the text and in comments 
on other quite extraneous matters. In one of the best 
dog stories I have ever read a perfectly harmless plant — 
utterly insignificant to the progress or interest of the story 
— ^happens to be passed by. An editor moused upon this 
poor herb and explained it thus in a school edition : "An 
araliaceous ^irub, rufus Panax, . . . " — and araOaceous 
itself isn't to be found in any dictionary but the largest 
and fullest ! This is merely an illustration of the absurdity 
of note-makers; but it diagnoses accurately the source of 
their distemper. If they miss anything, tiiey think, they 
will be cited for heedlessness and ignorance. They must 
peer at every minutia of the book with hawk-like search 
and pour out copious explanation. So, they may suppose, 
many choice scraps of knowledge will be got into the 
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heads of a careless generaticm, to charge them more fully 
with power ior the fight of life. 

PuUishers tell us that books which do not make the 
inqitession of scholarly thoroughness will not be used 
or regarded And of course they are right in the sense 
that no book edited in deficient knowledge of its field can 
possibly be given considerati<m. But more than fulness 
of knowledge is necessary; it is essential that nothing be 
put in which does not make a definite contribution to 
realized experience. This requires that one be really 
scholarly; and more, it requires actual knowledge of real 
children's real needs and desires, so that one shall select 
and reject wisely for gaining the end that we all should 
have in view. The [day, the poem, the story — the living 
experience — is the thing, and only what contributes to 
experiencing It is of the slightest value in the teaching 
of literature. ' 

To take to pieces and analyze " curiously " the Odys- 
sey or ihe Vision of Sir Laimfal or to fill them with 
irrelevant notes almost surely destroys their real value 
and purpose, for school children's use. It may substitute 
another value which is preferable for the schdar — scHne 
special insight, for example, into ancient customs or into 
theories of rhythm. But this puts another value in place 
of the purpose of the writer; it dims and blurs the clear 
view of experience which he intended. What we need 
to do most in literature-teaching is to get out of the way 
wherever possiUe and let the writer do what he purposes 
with his readers; he generally knows how. If he is a good 
writer, he succeeds in bringing men and children before 
his story, not in a critical and analytic spirit, but in one of 
creation — of building up at his suggestion the experience 
which he had and tries to present. We are forever stand- 
ing in his way and hindering him with our introduaions, 
notes, assignments, and examinatioiB. 
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FcMtunately, it is possiUe to preset evidence that in 
objecting to mudi current teaching of literature I am not 
constructing a fearful bogle out of a spirit actually harm- 
less. In two recent studies the definite bad residts of over- 
attention to minute details, and of other educational sins 
in the teaching of literature, have been deariy noted and in 
some degree measured. 

In his recent doctoral dissertation,^* Professor Hosic 
examined four sets of reading bot^ for grades four 
to six to discover the helps to study which they cont^n. 
"The emphasis was found to fall upon questions pertaining 
to the language used or the facts presented rather than 
upon conduct, technique, or expressional activities." In 
contrast to this, among authorities as to the nature and pur- 
pose of literature, "imaginative realization of the piece 
as a whole as a means to enjoyment and the enrichment 
of experience was found to be central " — that is, oftenest 
stressed. To weigh these differing emphases Dr. Hosic 
tested the teaching of " foyr poems in two pairs of sixth- 
grade classes so as to alternate the methods used. For 
example, Holmes' Chambered Nautilus was taught by 
means of an informal st^gestive presentation of the 
Vfhde to Class A, and by means of detailed questions to 
Qass B. Then Blake's Tiger was presented by means of 
detmled questions to Qass A and as a whole to Class B. 
Browning's How They Brought the Good News and 
Reed's Sheridan's Ride followed in the same way. Classes 
X and Y were handled similarly," but with poems and 
methods reversed. In a preliminary test, classes which 
merely read over or listened to the_ poems were found to 
prefer The Tiger and Sheridan's Ride in a proportion of 
four to one. Nevertheless, after the methods of teaching 

"James F. Hosic: Empirical Studiei in School Reading, Teachers 
Coll«e Contributions to Educational Theory, Columbia UniTcrsitr, 
New York City, 1921. 
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described above, each class when tested as to its prefer- 
ences was found to choose whichever poem had been taught 
toil as a whole. Thus, by being chewed upon at too great 
length the favorite poems were actually put below the less 
favored ones which were more skilfully and reasonably 
presented. Care was taken to 6nd out that the poems 
which were not taught at full length were understood in 
their essential meaning. 

Mr. Hcwic concludes: "There is apparently a dis- 
parity b^ween the aims' and methods of literature teach- 
ing per se and the aims and methods of classroom teach- 
ers and of editors of textboc4cs. The latter emphasize the 
linguistic element and familiarity with details of fact. 
. . . Method in teaching literature is a powerful factor, 
and may {tactically determine the attitude of a lai^ 
majority of a class toward a literary sdection. FrobaUy 
the methods now used both t^ teachers and editors are 
largely unfitted to attain the objects set up by the critical 
and educational authorities for the study of literature 
in school."" 

This is reenforced by the iindings when the Abbott 
and Trabue Poetry Tests *' were tried on a great many 
pupils from grades five and six upward. I quote again 
frcwn the published account of Professor Abbott's report 
on the tests before the college section of the English Coun- 
cil." " The percentage of right choices — i.e., of choices 
of the ori^nal poem as the best — for the several grades 
or classes of readers was presented in a distributium curve. 
The curves for Masefield's * Sea Fever ' and Aldrich's 
' Memory,' presented as typical of all, are ahnost identical. 

" Quoted by Dr. Hosic's permission, from his preliminary sum- 
marv of his study. 

■*• Chapter II, pp. 54 ff., above; see the Teackeri College Record 
for March, 193 1. 

"Sfifiiuft/otmKiI, Januaiy, 1921 (10:54), 
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It was considered that by the law of chance 25 per cent, 
of the choices would be correct.'" Pupils from grades five 
and six just attained this score; those from the seventh to 
ninth grades fell below this; " those from the tenth to the 
twelfth grades improved imtil 25 per cent, was again 
reached; through college the readers improved slowly in 
discriminaticKi, but graduate students scored 70 per cent." 
The improvement noted may be attributed to the dropjMng 
out of the poorer pi^ls, to the increasing excellence of the 
teaching, or to growit^ familiarity with the ideas and 
forms of poetry, or even with the selections included in 
the tests themselves. But for the deterioraticHi from the 
seventh grade on, not made up before the junior or 
senior year in high school, it is conceivable that positively 
harmful methods of teaching such as Dr. Hosic describes 
may be in seme measures accountable. 

DESIRABLE SIDE PATHS 
All this emphasis c»i ignoring minor issues, however, 
has perhaps {Hctured a sober progress down the middle 
of the hi^ road which I am far irom desiring to sug- 
gest. Dr. Crothers' proposals on the proper reading of 
poetry, beneath a hedge quite away from the main roads, 
on r^dii^ it ad libitum and not soberly strai^t through, 
are far nearer the mark of inculcating real literature. The 
teacher will gladly start, and will allow his pupils to start, 
excursions down enticing by-paths here and there. Only, 
he will see to it carefuHy that everything is related to the 
main issue, of true enhancement of experience, that every- 
thing too is in the key of the humane and not of the 
erudite and informing. Thus he will bring in what is 

"That is, any one simply drawing the verses blindfold from a 
hat would get that many right in several thousand trials. S, L, 
"The italics are nunc S. L. 
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much more wprthwhile than could be picked up by plod- 
ders in the highway.'^ 

WHAT STUDY IS OF MOST WORTH 

I have gone at some length into this adversaiys argu- 
ment because it must be very clear that, in the study of 
literature we shall hereafter counsd, there are several 
things we do not mean. Mr. Kerfoot, In his excellent 
book already referred to, has one most valuable section on 
the subject of one's own method in readii^. The chief 
point may be restated briefly here: '^ It is that we must 
learn to evaluate the stirrings of curiosity, of dislike, 
or of sympathy that we always feel in reading anything 
which appeals to us as real experience. We tend, on 
the contrary, prompted by sloth or by mere preoccupation 
with getting on, to neglect significant and important curi- 
osities. This necessarily means a limiting of interests 
and of life, so that we move constantly in a narrower 
circle, and never grow more mature or taste ex- 
perience more fully. It is equally clear, on the other 
hand, that many such interests as arise are irrelevant to 
our purposes in the reading of literature, or even are alto- 
gether worthless. These futile interests — in mere accu- 
mulation of facts, for instance— it is our business to put 
at their true worth and to neglect, while we value and 
develop to the full all that are of essential significance. 

Now, the literature class and teacher and text are obvi- 
ously intended to help in precisely this evaluation of curi- 
osities or interests. Most often, we have seen, literature 
teaching has busied itself wholly with supplying satisfac- 
tions for the random and imrelated curiosities of educated 
readers — desires existing, or supposed to exist, for Grad- 

■S. M. Crothers: "The Enjoyment of Poetry" in Tke Gmtk 
Reader (Boston, 1913). 

"J. B. Kerfoot: How to Read, Chapter VI, pp. 174 ff. 
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grind facts and figures often of the most irrelevant sort. 
And so the net result has very frequently been a 
side-tracking of the whole process of literary enjoyment 
and understanding for a slow frdght of information, 
which has often got the whole right of way and effectually 
prevented anything else from getting forward. There 
are in most live human beings such factual curiosities, 
legitimate enough. But few of them are in any essential 
way rdated to the business of literature. We need to lay 
a great many of these gently aside, and then try to find out 
what other stirrings of curiosity or interest, like or dislike, 
should be fed and determine what directiwi they should 
be given in intelligent reading. 

An essential curiosity which in the trained reader 
beccHnes a guide to literary appreciation and tmderstand- 
ing is a major concern with what the writer is trying 
to do.'* Obviously this is a query that should have 
right of way in the literature cJass. If this matter is 
neglected or misunderstood, no realization of the poem or 
drama or story can be expected. This chief concern Mr. 
Kerfoot discusses at length, with good examples,^ for 
the reading of novels. We may illustrate it briefly: 
High-school pupils who attempt The Vicar of Wakefield 
or Silas Lapham are usually impatient of the slow and 
rather unimportant movement of the plot. If often seems 
to them poor or thin, and the author's interest appears 
constantly to stray into side-issues. They fail to realize 
that the author's cotKem in these stories is not to develop 
breath-catching and intricate plots, but to reveal human 
character and motive. Senior high-school pupils are old 
enough to have for themselves, under good guidance, a 
true and natural interest in studying people about them 

** See pp. 6s ff„ above. 

"J. B. Kerfoot: "How to Read a Novel," Chapter VIII of Htnu 
to Read. 
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in everyday life. These interests — in one's own observing 
and in the characters of literature — sup[dement and feed 
one another. Keen observing of men and women in train 
or street car ot department store, and appreciation of 
the sharper observing portrayed in the Spectator p^jers 
or Cranford and in Mr. Bennett's Old Wive^ Tales, grow 
side by side. And only on such a basis can young people 
come to appreciation of the art of such modem poets 
as Mr. Robert Frost and such novelists as Jane Austen and 
George Meredith. When pupils are ready for this sort 
of experience in literature, we must dearly show them the 
difference in aim between these essajrs and novels and re- 
flective verse, and the narrative poetry or romances they 
have been reading. Only such a starting-out will make 
possible their understanding and appreciati(»L Such 
discovery of the writer's purpose, in terms of their own 
pleasure in observing, is a good form of introduction. 
We miist stir and feed curiosity as to the main purpose of 
the writer if we would enlarge our pupils' literary horizons 
by real experiences and enjoyments. 

The consideration of types of literature has already 
been discussed ^ as a mode of approaching this problem, 
and this is fimdamental and necessary. But more is 
needed; for every poem or bocA there is presupposed an 
attitude of mind on the reader's part, as well as specific 
previous experience, and this mental attitude " we are 
under obligation to help insure. The chapter on "Back- 
grounds and Approaches" will further consider this 
problem. But it is one to be kept in mind throughout the 
class consideration of any piece of literature, because 
without it no criterion is available for testing many lesser 
curiosities that stir us and require evaluating. 

"Pp. 65 ff. ~ 

■ Pp. 173 ff. and 241 fF. 
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A divisiott which helps suggest the attitude of mind 
necessary to the reading of various types of literature is 
suggested by Professor W. S. Hinchman, of Haver- 
ford Cdlege. It conasts of questionir^ whether the 
author is trying to: 

(i) Tell a story — ^merely that — as in Treasure 
Island or Kidnapped. 

(2) Paint pictures, as in Mr. Hardy's Under the 

Greenwood Tree, Stevenson's Travels vntk 
a Donkey, or Keats' The Eve of St, Agnes. 

(3) Reveal or develop character, as notably 

with George Eliot, or in Mr. Bennett's 
Five Towns novels or Shakespeare's 
Julius Casar. ' 

(4) Show a social situation — ^the relations 

among people in larger or smaller 
groups, as Mr. W. L. George does in 
Blind Alley, or Mr. Shaw in 'Miscdliance 
or Mr. Galsworthy in The Patricians. 

(5) Show forth truly the motives and the results 

of thought and mood and action, as in 
Adam Bede or Richard Feverel or Tess of 
the d'UrbeviUes?^ 

Of course these divisic^is are not intended to be definitdy 
exclusive; almost any piece of writing does more than 
one of these things in some degree. But the scheme is 
easily fitted to the study of most sorts of poetry or prose, 
and is a notable darifier of view on the part of pupils 
who have always known and sought but one kind of 
writing and have judged by its standard all bodes 
they met. 

" Professor Hinchinaii's Rasing of this last is "point a moral" — 
exprcMiiiK rightly enough his meaning, but liable to tnisinterpreta- 
tion, pediaps. 
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" IllAGES AND IDEAS " 

A definite divisicm ^ runs through the whole realm of 
literature and helps specifically in essential understaodit^ 
of boc^ on either side of its line. Those writings which 
purely tdl a story or present sense-experience, in the manner 
of Stevenson's romances and accounts of travel — divisions 
I and 2 of Mr. Hinchman'a scheme, above — are chiefly 
busied with first-hand perceivable matters, and little, or 
not at all, with interpretations of experience. They 
make up a great body of " objective " stories, letters, and 
sketches of life and manners. They have no concern with 
anything beyond suggesting to their reader new or famil- 
iar matter which his senses can apprehend, for his enjoy- 
ment and for increasing his contact with life. 

But the literature which deals with interpretations of 
•xperience is more common, because the poet or novdist 
is rarely content to give us merely what his senses have 
perceived ; he wants to tdl us what he makes of it And 
in the measure that he is a person of individual and real 
thought, like Thoreau or Geoi^ Meredith, we are glad 
to have also his interpretations. The genial asides and 
comments of Thackeray form certainly a most distinctive 
and, for those not impatiently hot in pursuit of the thread 
of story, a delightful part of his novels. We are little 
interested usually in Isaac Walton's varieties of bait, but 
much pleased with the " kind of picture of my own dis- 
positicai" which was what he really set out to present. 

Most writers are omcemed with the revelation of 
character in action, with the effects of people on raie an- 
other's moods and destinies, with the ccwisequences of 
great social movements like war and of organized insti- 
tutions such as marriage and trade and law cotuts and 

""Ilria useful distinction has been traced by Professor Baldwin 
to Eenard's Mhkode Scientifiqut de VHistoire Lttteraire, where it is 
attributed to Baliac; see C. S. Baldwin: A College Manual of 
Rhetoric (Loi^inans, 1902, ed), p. 88. 
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prisons. They select what shows, in shaq> relief, charac- 
ter or mood or s<xne other acting force £uid its long and 
deep ramifications in effect And almost always, whether 
or not they state it in so many words, they have derived 
some conclusions which we can trace. Often the artist 
leaves this for the incidents he recc»-ds to state for him; if 
everything is shaped to that end he does not need to set it 
down. Or he may express it incidentally, as Meredith in 
Richard Feveret sums up the fatal misconception of Sir 
Austin : " If immeasurable love were perfect wisdom, 
(»ie human being might almost impersonate Providence to 
another." "* If the writer does it thus better than we can 
do, we are grateful to him. 

In any case, most narrative poems or ficti<OTS are writ- 
ten not for story or pictures and other sensory material, 
but for the revdation of character or social situation that 
these carry. And it is our business, in assessing the 
authtv's purpose, to discover what we suppose to be his 
conclusion about the matter. This may be very simple, as 
when we find that the whdesome and reconstructive in- 
fluence of a little child is the basic idea of Silas Marner, 
or that the contrast of real and cold giving lies at the center 
of The Vision of Sir Launfal. Or the idea may be ex- 
tremely tenuous and difficult to seize. We have already 
noted the necessity of finding such basic unity in orations 
and essays. The usual trouble here has been preoccupation 
with small details — with sentences or word-definitions or 
with paragra[^s, or with minor points established. To 
try to work out the detailed logical structure for an essay 
by Emerson or Carlyle is a huge and unrewarding task ; 
their intricacy defies such analysis. But the fundamental 
idea of Self Reliance or of The Hero as Poet can be sim^Jy 
discovered and stated, and thus an understanding of it 
be assured. 

'' "Chapter IV; sec also Chapter XXXIII, "Nursing the DctU." 
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Such examination of a lyric poem or ode is of course 
even more likely to be dissection and destruction than per- 
aiption. But if we discover what the author is trying to 
do we can usually come to view with some clarity the basic 
impression of the whole: whether he is painting pictures 
as in the Ode on a Grecian Urn; or suggesting impres- 
sions for all our senses, as in The Ancient Mariner; or 
tracing influences upon character, as in Wordsworth's 
Intimations of Immortaiity, or "showing a social situation" 
as in Moody's Gloucester Moor or SchauflSer's Scum t/ 
the Earth. 

But it can hardly be stated too often that no con- 
ventional and formal " pointing of moral " is for a mo- 
ment considered here as a function of literature. Insistence 
on the final quatrain of The Ancient Mariner rather than 
its amazing, varied pictures, or on the tacked-cm last 
lines of Thanatopsis, as though these conventional orna- 
ments were the center and origin of the poems, cannot 
be too strongly condemned. The " bad luck," or moral 
obliquity "of killing a goose," in Southey's sarcastic 
lArase, does not come near to being the center of Cole- 
ridge's poem, which is far more concerned with color, 
atmosphere, and mental impressions than with any con- 
clusion about them; and Bryant's beautiful lines about 
the finality aiul natural beauty of death do not ke^ even 
intelligent company with the final stanza which his Puritan 
middle age added to a wholly Greek poem. If any 
" moral " attaches to a piece of genuine literature, it is 
because the reader is unable to esc^w the conduMcm which 
comes out of every real experience such as the story or 
poem has led him to share. This moral idea oftenest is not 
stated, and we generally do wrong, I believe, to require 
its formulation by our pupils. To sum up the central 
conception of a piece of literature without moralizing at 
an about it — that is, without stating or dilating upon any- 
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tme's right or duty in the light of it — is the |rfain re- 
quirement of the teaching of literary yiork. 

ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATION OP STRUCTURE 

The txsual study of plot organization and development, 
on the lines of the Freytag drama-trian^e or l^ means of 
analyzing plots and sub-jJots, is no subject for high- 
school classes. \Vhatever study of structure is attempted 
should be simplified and directed upon the question which 
we have proposed as to central idea and purpose. To 
work out the core of idea in a novel or [day, it is of value 
to fond out the array of opposing forces whose clash makes 
up the essential plot structure. In JuUus Ceesar, for ex- 
ample, it is quite possible for pu[Mls in dghth or ninth grade 
to align the forces for and against the conspirators, and 
discuss precisely what bearing each had on the issue. Thdr 
conclusions will depend largely (^ their idea of Brutus* 
character, whether they regard him as the high and noble 
hero of a lost cause ; or a self-deceived and mistaken, but 
sincere patriot, unhappily influenced by Cassius; or merely 
a poseur and demagt^ue. This is fundamental because our 
conception of the main point of the play grows out of our 
attitude toward Brutus, Pupils should be free to form 
their own opinion here, and back it by citation of specific 
passages of the play, as for example the influence of the 
anonymous letters in'Act II and the who^g discussion of 
Portia's death in Act IV. Study of the play that is cen- 
tered largely on this question will be no perfunctory 
reading, but a real search for the central idea built about 
the characters portrayed and the incidents related. Such 
attempt to discover a basic conception in what is read 
brings to a focus the realization of individual scenes and 
produces a single hnprcssion. This is obviously of 
primary importance in the study of literature. 

One class hour in an etgh^ grade recently was spent 
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in noting the forces for and against the conspirators in 
Julius C(Bsar; it resulted in these discoveries: It is hardly 
possible to put any one character in the play altogether on 
one side or the other. This difference from the characteri- 
zation in the hero-and-villain tale is one of the evidences of 
truth and reality in literature. Brutus was of vital im- 
portance to the conspiracy, but his (^wtioate and over- 
riding coiuisel, however we account for it, led to sparing 
Marc Antony, permitting him to speak to the mob, and 
thus wrecking the entire enterprise. Cassius was the 
originatot" and fierce moving spirit of tlie plot; but his 
yielding to Brutus worked against his cause, and his dis- 
honesty finally divided the conspirators' councils. 

On the other hand, the impression that Caesar him- 
self produces in life is unfavorable to his cause. As the 
class expressed it, he was a " sort of Kaiser," desiring 
nobody about him vAiO thought much, and boasting of 
his obstinacy of mind. Many believed that he was actu- 
ally superstitious and afraid, as well as deaf and sickly, 
but blustered of his fearlessness. Nevertheless, sympathy 
is called forth by his fall, and is intensified to mighty- 
force by Antony, and thereafter his spirit marches tri- 
umphantly forward to Philippi with a strength he did not 
show when alive. 

Thus the pupils answered for themselves the question 
they had several times raised: Why call the play after 
Cffisar when he dies before the middle of it? '* And they 
succeeded in aligning the forces of the play, with a cumu- 
lative, apparently overwhelming success for the con- 
spirators up to the point of clash and thereafter a steady 
procedure to triumph by the forces for Oesar. So were 
furnished all necessary data for cwnprehending the unity 

" It is not amiss to tell them, of course, that as a matter of fact 
the name of the play probably was chosen rather because die 
London audience knew about Cssar, and not about Brutui. 
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of Idea in the play, the clash and resultant of its forces. 
This provides a method for working out the fundamental 
structure of any other narrative with plot. Such study 
^ould go no further, I think, into the questicm of con- 
structicHi. Enough is here i«ovided to ensure rounding 
into a sin^e clean impression the vivid experiences found 
in reading individual scenes." 

SmE-PATHS TO BE IGNORED 

If we use this criterion, of essential relation to realising 
the purpose and central idea, to test any teaching proced- 
ure, our own or one that we observe, we note at once the 
stress of temptation, to which every teacher is likely to 
yidd, to bring in related unessential matters that take 
one's fancy and seem to him of possiUe use. In the 
finished and thorough study of Andrea del Sarto reported 
by Professor Fairchild frran a high school dass,^ analysis 
of the details seems to me to disclose some such turning 
into side-paths. The whole study is directed to realization 
of the scene and incident and is shaped rightly to a com- 
prehension of Andrea's character. The discussion of 
aspects of his nature as portrayed in various lines of the 
poem itself is an excellent piece of work as driving straight 
at the essentia] idea, I think the attention to technique — 
as' in the treatment of the lines begitming "A common 
grayness silvers everything " — not forced for at least the 
better and more mature students in the class. 

Yet is it not probable that proportion cotdd have been 
better maintained, and a possiMy over-lcmg attention to 
the poem for high-school pujMls avoided, by elimination of 

"F. T. Baker in The Teaching of English by Carpenter, Baker, 
and Scott, pp. 167, 172, 176, 181, 267; H. G. Paul, "Study of the 
Drama" in the Illinois Bulletin (8: No. 7), April, 1916; and 
Dr, Brander Matthews' invaluable Study of the Drama. Other 
references are to be found in the bibliogriiphy for Giapter 10, 
Appendix I, pp. 367 ff. 

■ A. H. R. FairdiiM: The Teaching of Poetry, pp, 29-69. 
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considerable matter of interest mainly to the teacher her- 
self? I cannot justify the dragging-in of information 
about Kenyon and his bequest and picture ccMnmission, 
This sort of gossipy data aiiout the occasicxi of the poem 
seems purely erudite and imrelated to the main proUan. 
And the long quotations from Vasari and Symonds, also, 
present matters which the class could witlwut difficulty 
have found in the poem itself. Reading them to the pupils 
appears disproportionate. I criticize thus an excellent les- 
son — few high schod teachers could handle Andrea del 
Sarto as fitly for the understanding and appreciation of 
their pupils — simply to get a specific case for clear apj^- 
cation of the criteria I propose. There is no question that 
the total effect of one's teaching depends upon unswerv- 
ing adaptation of every means to the one end: our 
pupils' realization of scenes and incidents as contributing 
to a main purpose — here the character delineation of 
the painter. 

STUDY OF TECHNIQUE 

Precisely the same thing is to be said of any attention 
to th^ artist's technical skill. We have said that the atti- 
tude of understanding and appreciation in literature or 
any art must be that of re-creating, not of critical analysis. 
That a sort of analysis is essential to such re-creation is 
clear; but a much more proportioned distribution of 
emphasis, a much less conscious detection of effects than 
may be useful in actual writing, is essential to under- 
standing and appreciation. I remember a keen disap- 
pointment and sense of disillusion from having pointed 
out to me the tricks by which Poe creates a sense of deso- 
late horror in the House of Usher, and the artifices which 
Kipling uses in his Indian tales. I believe it is no part of 
our business to expose these wires and pulleys. We need 
to remember that we are working, not for the coie in a 
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hundred who will become a literary artist anyhow, but 
for the ninety-nine who will always simply enjoy what 
they can comprehend and appreciate. Their wits may be 
well sharpened to detect the m(»« obvious tricks of the 
writer of cheap detective fiction or weak emotional verse 
or stories, so that they shall require less palpable artifices ; 
but they need not, I think, be taught to examine and ex- 
claim at euphonies and rhythms; they can feel them better 
without that sort of attention. A lightly passing mention 
of the difference between the swing of galloping verse 
and the quiet movement of Andrea del Sarto or To a 
Waterfowl may mean something and be worth our while ; 
any more analysis of means, save in the special cases of 
helping to actual creation," is most probably a wasteful 
scattering of emjAasis. 

THE FOUNDATION OF GENUINE EXPERIENCE 

I am unwilling to dose this chapter without a recur- 
rence to the basic idea which underlies it, and which it will 
be particularly the business of the following chapters to 
illustrate concretely. Beneath all this necessity of getting 
at the author's purpose and his central idea or unifying 
conception lies the requirement that the sense-experiences 
which he presents be clearly realized as they are imfolded 
in his pages. We shall make all possible use of illustrated 
editions, historical prints, trips to armor and costume 
rooms in museums, reading other stories of medieval 
times to make vivid and real the scenes of Ivanhoe and 
Quentm Dunvard. But we shall beware of trying to 
induce realization by the cramping process of demand- 
ing definititMis of word-meanings or analysis of gram- 
matical structures, as though these insured or much 
aided realization. 

"See Chapter IX. 
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APPREHENSION THSOUGH HEALIZATIOM 
Without this possessi(m of experien<% with his senses 
no reader can achieve realization of the ideas, and par- 
ticularly of the fundamental idea and purpose, of what he 
reads. To take attentitm off this main business of realiza- 
tion for acquiring any technique or informaticHi what- 
ever certainly destroys the possibility of enhancement of 
experience for which literature is created. Moreover, to 
attempt any statement or inculcation of the idea or thought 
of a book before the linked individual experiences are 
clearly realized is altogether futile. It is an attempt to 
reverse the whole order of thought In particular, we 
need to help pupils in seeing color, as in the nocturne in 
white and black and crimson when the Ancient Mariner's 
vessel retiu-ns to the harbor ; we need to make them con- 
scious of the odor of plowed lands or of drying fish; of 
the look and taste of " lucent syrc^ tinct with cinna- 
mon " ; of the cry of gulls or the chorus of chantymen. 
For this purpose we shall have often to seek comparis(»is 
in their own experience which will help them realize new 
ones.'^ Here the really social class in literature, where 
each one illustrates and makes details vivid for the rest 
by bringing in his own share of adventure and of percep- 
tion, is superior to the best individual reading. It is this 
value chiefly that justifies recitations in literature; th^ 
. should never be drills in imderstanding what is read 
through auxiliary aids like grammar and word-study, but 
really social interchange of experience, to the end of greater 
realization and finer, deeper living. 

Two misdirections of teaching energy — empha^s on 
unrelated matters and attempts to short-circuit the process 
and do without basic sensory experience — are, I believe, 
responsible for the greater part of our failures in teaching 
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literature. We need greatly to cultivate lightness and 
deftnese of touch, restraint of our impulses to dn^ in — to 
us— mteresting but unnecessary matters, and resolute con- 
centration cm the main issue. When we have the chief good 
of a piece of literature in hand, we need courageous com- 
mon sense to let well enough alcme. We should then drop 
Sir LoMnfal without further analysis, or The Merchant of 
Venice without more discussion of its p^ots, sub-plots, and 
counter-plots, and go to other writing for further enlarge- 
ment and deepening of our pupils' experience. We may 
well hope that they will come back to these books again, 
when they have grown up, for more thoroughgoing study 
and appreciation of finer aspects of craftsmanship or 
subtleties of idea. We have die better assurance of this 
if we do not attempt to squeeze the books dry of meaning 
at cxice.^ For <Jder pupils who attonpt, tisually in 
elective courses, to write small plays or short-stories or 
verse, excellent use may be made of attenticwi to rhythm 
and structure and eiq^iony of wordii^. Given sudi a 
genuine purpose, technique is really swnething wordi atten- 
tion. Without this, it is probably futile and even harmful 
misdirection of energy to give it much heed. 

MEMORIZING 

Memorizing is so constantly emphasized, and it is^ in 
fact, so great a source of pleasure to tis when we now 
recall bits of beautiful verse we have learned, that we 
should CMisider its cl^m to (dace, as an essential require- 
ment of the literature course. I believe that we should 
manage to secure considerable memorizing by our pupils. 
Many teachers frankly assign this as part of the business 
of studying a lyric or the excdlent passages of longer 
poems or prose. And for the better pupils who find this 
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no great diilictilty, and who have naturally keen and 
broad ai^nreciations, this may be not hardship but pleas- 
ure. I suspect, however, that the great majority of any 
class resent it, do it as poorly as they are permitted, and 
carry away little else in memory but a sense of hateful 
taskwork. I may of course be quite mistaken about this ; 
but I offer very tentatively my own preferred procedure : 
I like to secure the most possible memorizing through 
giving extra credit in grades, and usually by discovering 
real situations like assembly programs and small plays for 
which memorizing excdlent matter is the moet suitable 
preparation. But above all, I try to develop so sharp a 
realization of the sense and beauty of poems and verses 
that pupils return to them repeatedly, read excellent pas- 
sages again and again, and thus unconsciously learn 
them. One may not get a very large total of lines mem- 
orized in this fashion during a poor or even an average 
pupil's schod time ; but I believe that it is posable to help 
him gain quite as much sense of the excellence of literature, 
and perhaps even more enduring and pleasant memories 
of the experience of reading and living in it. 

Most excellent results in memorizing have been se- 
cured in the Madison, Wisconsin, High School, under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Hargrave, by means of a memory 
contest in poetry after the analc^ of a music memory con- 
test annually held in the town. Twenty-eight poems 
were selected, with the help of the senior class, from those 
read during the English course, and the crenpetition was 
in recognizing over forty selections from these poems. 
Great interest was developed, and stxne excdlent scores 
were made. 

Where memorizing is requisite, as for {days or as- 
sembly programs, it is of course most valuable to give 
pupils some idea of method. For a few verses, at least, 
reading as a whole is indisputably better than the old- 
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fashioned lii^-by<liite drilling. Reading several tiroes 
just before going to bed, and again several times in the 
morning, is an effectual and pleasant way to master such 
matter. F<m" committing to memory longer {Heces of lit- 
erature — and this will be extremely rare, as f cm: a Shake- 
speare iday — after niunerous readings to get the sense of' 
the whole, it is essential to take it piece by {nece and mem- 
orize each, tyii^ it in thoroughly with all that has been 
learned before. 

It may be noted also that children of the junior high- 
achocd age, or the years before age sixteen, are rather 
noticeably readier and surer in memtMizing than in later 
years. Advantage may be taken of this fact to master 
then especially fine matter fitted to the imderstanding of 
puiMls. Assignments shoidd obviously be widely indi- 
vidual; provided it offers very free dectlon, both on a 
broad reccHnmended list and outside it, a minimum re- 
quirement may perhaps be justified. 

THE CONTINUANCE OF BOOK CLUBS 

We have noted that most children in a system of free 
selections and occasitmal study all leather, as in the 
book clubs, read through their own chtHoe the major port 
of such lists as the college entrance requirements. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that where pupils have the 
equipment of reading ability and of experience to tmder- 
stand these books, such a normal approach is likely to 
prove the most satisfactory. They then view a piece of 
literature as a natural and possibly rewarding new ex- 
perience, as you and I do a new book by Arnold Bennett 
or Joseph Ccmrad — far more naturally than to enter it 
through a critical introduction and to attempt its mastery 
1^ means of notes and dictionary study. There should 
of course be class study not only of types of books like 
the drama or novel, on which pupils need additional help 
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for rounding out a ccMn[dete impression, but of such diffi- 
cult literature as a first Shakespeare c<»nedy or a Greek 
e[Hc and its background of f aUc Such free and [feasant 
reading — not in any case lazy and dawdling, but alert and 
creative in spirit — should, I believe, be the literature work 
of all but possibly the last year or two of high school. 

ON KEEPING BOOK LISTS 

It is important that lists of individual reading be kept, 
and childmi enjoy kee^Hng them. Their discussions as 
they fill them out aid in circulating books that ihey 
like. Such lists may often be cards on which a brief cwn- 
ment on each bo<^ is chronicled. It is dearly of value to 
the pupil hunself that he record at least two or three 
sentences of his impressions irom any boc^ that is worth 
reading at all. And such lists or cards are of the greatest 
importance, both for the guidance of pu^ls who are 
looking for a book to read, and for the teacher himself 
in making out his lists for a new terra. Mr. Blandford 
Jennings, of the English department at Ironwood, Michi- 
gan, High School, has tried having pupils write "prdmo- 
tive" book-notes like those in the "monthly releases" of 
new records of the best sort of music in the various 
phonograph companies' catalogs ; he has secured interest- 
ing results. The sort of comment that is worth keeping, 
and various examples from different school grades, are re- 
corded later." 

ORGANIZED STUDY OF LITERATURE 

There is one final result which the high school litera- 
ture class should cert^nly try to accomplish: it should 
bring to point and ordered meaning so much as possible of 

"Chapter IX, pp. 262 ff. See also Allan Abbott: An Experi- 
mml w High-School English, School Review (12:550), September, 
1904, a most significant aJod helpful article. 
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the range of bodes which pupils have read or toudied 
upon. This may be accomplished in stxne sort of viewing 
and reviewing, in chronol<^cal order or groiq)ed by lit- 
erary periods, of such masterpieces of Engtish and 
American literature as young people in the last years 
of high scho<^ can fruitfully r^ize. Obviously, however, 
this must be more than the conventional memorization of 
names and works and dates. And it can be more even 
than a reviewing in time sequence of great writings, iso- 
lated or rather arbitrarily classified It may be a pleasant 
browsing among such books as each pu[Ml is capable of 
apprehending. Or, again, it may be an exploration among 
the best of our English writings to discover the ideals of 
individual, social, and national life which have informed 
these enduring works. A course united about such con- 
ception may go back to Chaucer's parson and to Piers 
Plowman, or yet farther, to discover the emergence of 
ideals of liberty and responsibility, of justice and oj^r- 
tunity for best develcq»ment. The presentations and inter- 
pretatims of most great writers show throughout an 
adherence to kindred ideals. There has been always 
protest, voiced in various ways in each age, agajnst 
tyranny and privilege, against narrowness and prejudice. 
And there has been no lack of couragtous demc»istrati<Mi 
of our failures to realize our best ideals, from 
Miltcm's sounding verse to Mr. Galsworthy's Justice and 
The Mob. Whatever of sectionalism and local idea our 
pupils may have found now and again in British or New 
Ei^land or Southern writers, they can now discover the 
fundamental, ccMnpelling unity of ideas throughout all our 
greatest literature. 

Some such conception of the glorious tradition that 
has come down to us from the discontent of the Plowman 
and the martyr zeal of the Ixdiards is a revelation and 
inspiration. The last year or two of the hi^ school 
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course can well be directed to unfolding this panorama 
before our pupils, best throi^h their own discoveries in 
the course of exploration and discussion. It ctmtatns 
more than can be embodied in any book of selections, 
though such boc^ are most useful.^ It requires, cert^nly, 
broad reading and earnest purpose and breadth of mind 
on the teacher's part wluch are a. challenge to his scholar- 
ship and his amt»tion to make his work good. If he is 
capable of some measure of this contribution he can do 
more than in any other way to make possible the realiza- 
tion of English literature as a develojxnent and in vital 
sense a unity. The contrast between tiiis and a course in 
literary history or a survey of major writings in merdy 
time order is obvious. It requires more effort, but it can 
also give far richer reward. 

And it must not be conducted in isolation from the 
world-wide evolution of the like interpretatitms of men's 
experience, in Greek and other literatures. If we are to 
contribute to a great and tnie Americanizatitm of our 
alien pet^les, we must not alone present American shib- 
boleths and beliefs; we must master patiently and thor- 
oughly all o£ thought and experience, of art and cust<nn 
and ideal, that the immigrants bring us. If we are to 
teach an appreciation of our highest literary works we 
must show them as part of the florescence of human 
thought and aspiration all over the world. So we may 
be able to teach a patriotism and devotion that are not 
narrow, but world-wide, capable of nourishing a growth 
into really international understanding and sympathy. 
The possibilities of the teaching of literature are as broad 
as mankind and as hi^ as the loftiest human aspirations 
and beliefs. They are limited only by the capaUlities in 

"A most interesting collection of this sort of material, invalu- 
able for the teacher's own use andjruidance, is Greentaw and Han- 
ford's The Great Tradition (Scott Foresman, 1919). 
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breadth and reach of the teacher's mind and spirit. But 
all this is likely to represent rather the scholar's than the 
school pupil's normal interest. It should certainly not be 
too thoroughly or soberly attempted, nor conducted as 
propaganda and-doctrine. 

IN SUMMARY 

Whatever is done in the literature class should be 
directed to a mastery of real and rounded experience, 
(i) Whatever cwitributes to sensing aspects of life as 
they are presented is so much gain for our chief purposes 
in teaching literature. (2) Whatever, further, leads to 
realizing the author's purpose and his central or unifying 
idea, in story or drama, essay or poem, brings home with 
fuhiess and clarity the one contribution which the piece 
of literature may be expected to make to the reader's 
command of his own experience. All else, all that is of 
even doubtful value for these purposes, no matter what 
its value as scientific information or as technical skill, 
is beside our main issue and suspect of unwarrantable in- 
trusion. We must apply our criteria rigorously, so that 
we shall keep ourselves and oiir prepossessions out of our 
pupils' way and allow them to get all that they are indi- 
vidually capable of getting from the literature we 
read together. 

Where young peojJe have a reasonably intelligent 
method of reading, we shall do well to let them have am[rfe 
time, counted as literature assignments, to browse among 
excellent libraries and select such books as appeal to them 
and feed their interests. Our readings tt^ther must make 
sure a knowledge of fundamentally valuable classics, estab- 
lish a method for getting the best out of various books and 
types of writing, and set standards of taste that are experi- 
mental, and not merely le^slated and demanded. With 
this equipment we can leave pupils largely free to get thrir 
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own sort of vatues out of the reading matter that crowds 
up(Hi thdr attention, sifting and trying, and reading rather 
for pleasant adventure than for any conscious purpose. In 
the measure that we tnake them ready for this, we have suc- 
ceeded in our atempts to teach literature. For this is 
what they will all do, in feeble or in excellent fashion, 
when they have passed out of our schocA rooms into the 
workshops and studies, the libraries and open fidds of 
adult life. 



CHAPTER VIII 
BACKGROUNDS AND APPROACHES 

As we have already noted,* modem psycholt^y sug- 
gests that rale's " mind set "or mental attitude toward a 
piece of work is often of more determining significance 
than the help of any method or procedure in doing it. That 
is, whether one dislikes or likes doing a thing, what his 
purpose is in doing it, and the resulting distribution of 
his attention and his ener^ furnish both the motive force 
and the guidance for his work. The equiixnent of ideas 
and of feelings with which one approaches the reading of 
a book contributes more than all else to what he gets from 
it. To a reader without the necessary preparation for 
experiencing it the greatest literature is relativdy poor 
and meaningless. This is the chief meaning of the defini- 
tion of a classic as "a pleasure unseasonably hurried into." 
With a rich equipment of experience and a wholesome 
spirit of adventure in living we find measurably fine any 
honest attem|^ to portray life; it need only be fair and 
clear-sedng in its presentation of truth. 

If our mental furnishings and the spirit with which we 
approach a book are really thus important, we need to pay 
greater attention to them in literature classes. As we have 
noted, a printed book is like printed music; both have to 
be reconstructed with the powers of experience at the 
reader's command, with what he has taken in through 
his five or seven senses, and with what ideas his mind has 
made out of these data. A first problem of teaching litera- 
ture, then, is so to relate the experiences in books to actual 
experiences in pupils' lives that they may be realized. 

'Pp. 172 B. 
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DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN TRUE AND FALSE 
INTRODUCTIONS 

This does not mean, however, that our pupils always 
require consideraMe introductory matter before they ap- 
proach a boc^. There is a too common preliminary process 
by which the teacher attempts, usually by abstractions and 
explanation or by futile, enthusiastic descriptions, to fur- 
nish pupils with requisite experience ready-made. Unless 
the introduction is in some degree a work of art, like the 
literature itself, the desired effect simply is not possible. 
If it is to be realized, the teacher's or the editor's account 
has to be reconstructed by reader or hearer in precisely 
the same way as the book itself has to be recreated. But 
the typical introduction is often as far removed from any 
quality of vivid reality as other abstract and inferior talk 
or writing'. I have heard teachers, for exam[de, enthusi- 
astically praising the beauty of English primroses under 
a hedge, or of daffodils in spring, or of the nightingale's 
song, under the delusion that they were making possiUe 
to their children such a heightened appreciation of 
Wordsworth as they had themselves enjoyed through 
visiting the lake country. Sometimes a teacher succeeds 
thus in stirring a sort of warmed-over enthusiasm, and 
he may then suppose that he has achieved a broadening of 
experience for his pupils. In most if not all cases he 
has in fact simply produced either bored<Hn or the same 
meaningless emotitmal fluster about which we have com- 
plained in the works of briefly favorite sentimentalist 
writers. This kind of futility merely demonstrates the 
teacher's inadequate understanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of literature and his dulness of touch with the mental 
processes of his class. Mr. Haj^ward makes interesting 
suggestions about providing an attitude of expectancy 
and readiness for appreciation before introducing a great 
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poem to children.' In the majcmty of schoolrocans this 
results in a merely turgid and futildy stirring approach. 
For the most part a simple and natural discovery of a 
piece of good literature is preferable to any emotional 
aiq)eal or any general explanation and information about 
it beforehand. 

THE BROADENING OF FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE 

An unusual teacher of fine arts defined in some such 
way as this her ideal of a course in her subject : It should 
consist of a trip around the world; it should include camp- 
ing out in red-wood forests, at the edges of glaciers, and 
in tropical regions. It should provide every possible 
variety of observation of things and people, customs and 
activities. It should give opportunity for seeing every 
sort of attempt at artistic creation, from stone-age draw- 
ings to Greek marbles. Renaissance and current paintings, 
and decorative design. 

A similar broadening of pujnls' real experiences is es- 
sential to helping them to a genuine imderstanding of lit- 
erature. The teacher who tries to arouse appreciation of 
a description of English landscape by a fervid commentary 
on how " lovely " it is has merely added " more words 
about words ". He has no more stirred real perception 
than the usual print or photograph "the color of axle- 
grease " reproduOTS a painting by Raphael.' Until teach- 
ers of literature recognize what experience actually is and 
how it is constituted, much of their classroom instruction 
and lecturing will limit rather than broaden the perceptions 
of their children. But in the degree that a teacher suc- 
ceeds in opening his pupils' senses, by casual comment and 
unforced sharing of enjoyment, to see color and move- 
ment and interesting, characteristic action about them, he 

'F. S. Hayward: Tht Letton in Appreciation, Chapters I, II, 
and IV. 

• Floyd Dell : Were You Ever a ChOif, Chapters XVI and XVII. 
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has made genuine literary understanding and- appreda- 
tion laore possible to them. The art teacher whc^e ideas 
are quoted above once looked from my classroom window 
upon a bare day field about a weed-grown pond; she re- 
marked, " Lots of good ccAoi in that foreground." I saw 
that color for the first time ; and I saw not only that, but 
many landscapes thereafter, with new understanding. 
The o^or had been there right along, but I had been un- 
able to sec it In the same way Edwin Qayhanger's friend 
the architect by offhand, specific comment opened the 
boy's eyes to brauty in buildings that he had never rightly 
seen before, and to the rich color in the smoke above the 
Five Towns.* 

We can encourage our pujMls thus by good ^cample 
of perception and by terse, descriptive OMnment to live with 
their senses more awake. They may note the glowing 
smoke and steam from engpnes passing in the night with 
fire-doors open. They may see more keenly the revelation 
of motive or character in an abashed, furtive glance or a 
habitually deprecating gesture. We can help them, as 
literature does, to use ^I their senses for definitdy pur- 
poseful observation, and sO much the more to tmderstand 
and appreciate both letters and life. The reading of 
masterpieces in formal classrooms imder formal instruc- 
tion and comment is a sad substitute for real reading in the 
fields or by the fire, and even this, as Stevenson says, is 
"a mighty bloodless substitute for life." We and our 
pupils need to store up as much as possible of really whole- 
some first-hand experience which can be imported into 
our dassrooms. 

When dty children to-day read Snowbound or Siias 
Mamer, it requires all the variety of experieiKe in the 
entire group — specific observing of sights and sounds and 
country odors — to create in each one the illusion of actu- 

' Arnold Bennett: Clayhcmger. Ch^ter XIV, "The Architect" 
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ali(y in the lines. Here is one advantage of class over 
solitary reading. One child has seen a well-sweep, an- 
other a cattle bam with pole stanchions or an old fire- 
place with crane and trammels. They can diagram these 
things rudely on the board to help the others. Or several 
have observed solitary and eccentric persons and can hdp 
to build a composite picture of an unsocial miser. Where 
their experience is a blank, or inadequate or misleading, 
the teacher will contribute an essential detail here and 
there to fill in the perception of scenes and incidents. And 
in the free contribution and interdiange established he has 
always much opportunity to see what is actually going on 
in the pupils' minds. 

Direct experience with all one's senses is needed for 
fullest understanding of great literature. Few children 
have any percepticHi of the taste of " syrops tinct with 
cinnamon." The viol and " serpent " and " hautboy," 
unknown to most pupils or unrecognized, soimd all 
through our English writings. For realizing many a 
scene in drama and poem and story the music of country- 
dances and folk songs and ballads is necessary. Only 
as we can send our pupils out to find, or can bring to 
them, in pictures and music, a store of actual, basic sense- 
experiences, can we equip them to gain much that litera- 
ture has for them. We can never gain much 1^ telling 
them about experiences which they lack the material for 
buildii^ up. 

It cannot be too definitely stated that this means not a 
constant and minute study of details, nor yet an attempt 
to furnish experience ready-made where it has been lack- 
ing, but chiefly a getting from the group itself whatever 
concrete and specific details of experience the children 
have in their store, and putting these before them in 
realizable fashion. Of course the teacher will share 
in this contribution: where experience is lacking alto- 
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gether it is his business to furnish it if he can, and to do 
this in specific fashion, often by means of pictures, 
museum trips, concerts, and the like supplying of apt and 
concrete details. Where folk dances and interpretive 
dances can be taught, great gains are possible in apprecia- 
tion of, for example, the jig-music of the Elizabethan 
comedies and tragedies, and the morris-dances of the 
festivals. Good phonograph records are of value. Consid- 
erable help of these sorts may well be invoked to make easy 
and natural the approach to reality through books. As 
Professor Abbott once suggested, all this points toward 
makii^ the English teacher into a sort of amateur vaude- 
ville artist. Here again, the teacher must resist sensibly 
the temptaticMi of going too far. 

If he is to help in real re-creation of living adventure, 
the teacher has need particularly to avoid substituting gen- 
eralization and vague enthusiasm for reality. Where it is 
impossible for him to supplement in specific fashic»i a 
jMCturing or hearing of what literature suggests — of prim- 
roses or of storms at sea, for instance — he will best, per- 
haps, decide to say nothing. A repression of exuberant' 
appreciation is perhaps as often demanded of teachers 
as any other contribution to their successful work. Real 
appreciati(m is simply the inevitable result of real expe- 
rience of what touches people's lives dosely. We may 
only select what we judge capable of such closeness to our 
pupils and aid in its specific realization ; at that point our 
business with appreciation wisdy and properly ends. 

WHERE TEXT-BOOK INTRODUCTIONS ARE DISPENSABLE 

Ownparatively few books are better for an introduc- 
tion, and few or none for the introductions usually found 
in school texts and SchoolroMns. For the average text 
writer and teacher appear to suppose, contrary to the 
facts of actual experience, that the attitude of the reader 
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of literature should be critical rather than re-creative. 
And so they deal in information about sources and author- 
ship and Uterary influences, editions and dates. All 
this has no relation with and makes no contributiwi to 
the experiencing of the story or poem itself, but merely 
gets in the way. When the question of introduction ob- 
trudes itself, had we not better decide often to allow our 
pupils what we have ourselves keenly enjoyed — the pleas- 
ure of simply casting oneself into a book as among 
unknown possibilities of delight and poignant adventure, 
without the intrusion of anyone to analyse it ahead of us, 
to point out this or the other beauty, or to speak of the 
florescence or decadence of an influence? Perhaps the 
fascination of current literature is due in part to the fact 
that yoimg peo|rfe are free to come at it directly, without 
having to push aside centuries of commentary overgrow- 
ing it. 

This of course takes for granted the possession of 
apposite experience and assumes a pleasant curiosity about 
what is to be read. And this is most often the right 
assumption. It is not, of course, desirable to select those 
books which are within a child's laziest reach, like the fig 
that lay handily on the slothfid Arab's breast. But it does 
demand what is right and proper: that the experience 
presented must be closely enough linked with a child's 
former ones to be within his grasp if he tries earnestly 
to reconstruct and to live in it. Granting such choices 
of literature, an introduttion is oftenest an impertinence 
and a getting in the way of real reading. The best 
possible start is often simply sitting down pleasantly 
to read and enjoy oneself. 

READING ALOUD WITH COMHENT 

In the case of literature scMnewhat above the pupils' 
tieads, reading in companionable fashicm I^ the teadier. 
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with pauses now and then for conunent by htm or by 
the puinls, is in most cases quite the most satisfactory 
beginning. The tran^tions of Bible stories and of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, in grade nine — ^whatever indeed offers 
special diffculties — can nc^ be approached so satisfactorily 
in any other way. Such reading should be without do- 
cutionary eSect or emotional overemphasis, but must 
show simple and sincere enjoyment and dramatic sense. 
It is obvious that it must be in a dear and agreeable voice: 
To such reading, at home or at school, most of us, I sup- 
pose, trace our first enjoyment and appreciation of litera- 
ture. We picture a home scene, and somebody reading 
beside the lamp. But the great majority of homes from 
which public school pupils now come are quite without 
such reading, and oftenest without any books at all; it is 
our business to see that these young people have the best 
possible substitute in school. Quizzes on notes, dictionary 
reference, and merely scholarly introductions do not take 
the ]dace of this. 

One of the first and best introductions to any literature 
— poetry, of course, especially, or poetic prose, or what- 
ever is specially difficult — will then be a {feasant and com- 
panionable reading aloud of first scenes or chapters, by 
the teacher in the classroom. It will furnish the necessary 
beginning of acquaintance with much excellent poetry 
and prose which is best tasted in this fashion. Pupils will 
thus become familiar with many lyrics by Miss Millay 
and pictures and tales in verse by Mr. Robert Frost, and 
delightful letters by Thackeray or Stevenson or Lamb. 
Such matters as they are. not yet ready to hunt out and 
aK>ropriate for themselves they are quite ready to under- 
stand and ai^reciate with the help of an interpreting voice 
and courteous encouragement. I have found the opening 
diapter of Silas Mamer or of Ivanhoe, pretty diffi- 
cult reading for most ninth-graders, quite ccsnprc- 
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hensible and interesting in a period or two of readit^ 
aloud, with twenty of pause for questions and for anaH 
illustrations, as about eccentric persons, from the pupils' 
own experience and remembrance. 

A most useful aid in such introductory readii^ 
consists of linking' these with former adventures in books 
as wdl as in life. The description of Prior Aylmer in 
the second chapter of Ivanhoe is vivified and brought to 
familiar experience so soon a& this prior is associated 
with the inscdent clerics upon whom Robin Hood preyed; 
and in this way also good preparation is made for the 
appearance of the outlaws later in the story. So the life 
and lot of common folk in various times and places — in 
Bums' Scotland, in Goldsmith's Deserted Village, in 
Tolstoi's Russia, or in our early colonies and pioneer dis- 
tricts — can be compared, as portrayed in various books, 
and so made more real by resemUances and differences 
discovered. Such linking up of experience is one of the 
best means of introducing and calling to life the persons 
and scenes of literature. 

SEAMNG POETRY ALOUD 

It must be remembered that poetry, the poetry of swing- 
ing rhythm which pupils can comprehend,is and has always 
been intended to be said, or better, chanted or sung, not 
pored over silently. Professor Abbott's poetry tests would 
probaWy have produced more encouragii^ results if those 
who were tested could have read the verses aloud. Par- 
ticularly sudi verse as the ballads needs most of all a 
rhythmic singing or saying to make it at all alive. A class 
considering ballads in silent study or, worse, taking them 
apart for structural analysis is a distressing sight. Nothing 
can be more foreign to rightful understanding. An old 
peasant woman who reluctantiy recited a ballad for Scott 
complained, "Now you'll write than down and spoil 
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them; they were not meant for that, but to be stii^." 
Really excellent teaching of literatore is achieved through 
reading aloud in a proper spirit. Intelligent reading of 
verse like that, for example, of Mr, Noyes ot Mr. Mase- 
field, can do more for one's apprehension of true poetry 
than years of ordinary school work. When this was tried 
some years ago at the Scarborough Schorf, Dr. Horn, 
then principal, noted that the poets seld(»n commented on 
■what they read. "Yes," one of them answered — ^in 
effect — "I put everything I had to say into that poem — 
and I rather doubt if many teachers can help by their notes 
and classroom exposition." While the French explica- 
tion at its best, as Dr. Brown describes it,' may be most 
excellent, at its average and worst it is, according to other 
observers, and at any rate by many teachers in this country, 
a most depressing and abominable performance. As this 
whole chapter attempts to show, some sorts of introducticwi 
. and explication are not to be di^jensed with. But where 
we can get on without, let us have courage to do so. 

Of course stlch reading by the teacher will, in good 
classes, pass almost insensibly into a carrying-tm by the 
better pupils, and finally by each in the class. This will be 
often, like Understood Betsy's reading, a faring into new 
country among considerable obstacles, and the teadier 
must be fully prepared to help sunnount these. It is dear 
that he will have read not only the text in hand, but all 
matter of genuine illuminaticm upon it in notes and in 
other references. He will aid unobtrusively in prcmun- 
ciation of words and by ccraiment on essential details that 
are obscure or miscomprehended. Thus he will give in 
natural fashion, especially for a first attempt at new sorts 
of difficulty, the kind of guidance and help that is really 
necessary. Such aid in reading is particularly the bmi- 

• Rollo Walter Brown : How the French Boy learns to WfUf. 
(Oxford Pres3, 1916), Piapter V. pp. jZ? ff. 
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ness of teachers in the grades and in junior high schools.. 
Gradually children can then be helped to seek out really 
necessary details for themselves. When they have this 
power for a given sort of literature, the function of 
essential introduction to it has been adequately performed. 

PROVIDING ESSENTIAL BACKGROUNDS 

But some kinds of preparatory experience are not pos- 
siUe to get at first hand, and these must be supidied in 
some other way. It is out of the question for anyone 
nowadays to read Shakespeare's plays as he and tus con- 
temporaries meant them to be read — that is, to iraa^ne 
them as they were performed in his theatre — without 
first knowing the essential results of recent scholarly 
study. Out of laborious research the playhouses and the 
everyday conditions of life which those plays picture have 
been most minutely reconstructed. That Elizabethan 
plays should be read in this fashion hardly anyone would 
question; and for such a desirable end a full body of ex- 
perience is indispensable. 

A pupil reading Julitis Ccesar should reconstruct it as 
he goes along, into a play of London in 1600, with the 
costumes and manners of that period, and not with Roman 
setting or custcnns. He should see it on the platform 
stage projecting amM^ the "groundlings," and played 
among young fashionables who sat oa the stage itself. To 
do all this he must be introduced first into the spirit and 
customs of the time. He should see in as vivid imaging 
as possible the London street crowd, merchants and ap- 
prentices and fine people; he should eat at an "ordinary," 
and cross the river in view of the heads exhibited over the 
Tower gate. He should particularly see the Globe Theatre 
itself, in proximity to the cockpits and bear gardens and 
shooting galleries, and mingle with its crowds of roy- 
sterers and gallants and masked ladies. He should picture 
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clearly the stage, and the "houses" or recesses and bal- 
conies in the background. 

To appreciale the masques and courtly comedies he 
needs to know about the conditions of the "private 
dieatres " in^de the city, and of the court performances. 
To realize A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, he should view 
it, not as it has been revised and altered by editors of later 
view, but as it was actually given, a " fc^-pageant," with 
its fairies bearit^ lights at dusk througli the " houses " 
and an actual cry of hounds after a bear in the hunting 
scene.' If a. pupil can thus realize these plays he wiB 
understand them as they were meant to be understood, 
for he will come nearer to sedng them as Elizabethan 
dramas than he can do at the average theatrical perform- 
ance to-day. The list of books for this chapter ^ contains 
a few references which can most help teachers and pupils 
to such realization. We owe our present understanding 
of the subject to many scholarly investigators, and in par- 
ticular to Professor Brander Matthews for emphasizing 
constantly and- forcefully this right conception of the 
teaching of drama. What is desired is, of course, not 
minute and scholarly fidelity in every point of setting and 
costume, but as real a sense as we can get of Eliza- 
bethan heartiness of enjoyment, grossness of swagger 
and conquest, and delicate appreciatiai of romance and of 
literary precosity. Only an experience of these qualities 
expressed in the comedy and tragedy of the period can 
make the great i^ays live and move before us. 

A like reconstruction is needed for the comprehension 
of Bible stories and Greek myths and ^ics, of Chaucer's 
England and of Addisc»i's. The use of Bible text and 
of Bible pictures for reconstituting the Hebrew narra- 

' Charlotte Porter : A Midiummtr Night's Dream as a Folk Pag- 
tam. Drama No. afiiaod 27, 1917 (7: 217 and 461). 
'Appendix I, pp. 362 S. 
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tives is illustrated adequately in Professor Pendleton's 
artide.' The similar buildii^-up of a scene of Gredc 
life and manners in the hercMC age is essential to any 
keenness of enjoyment of the Homeric poems in their 
English prose dress. It is merely ccoifusing and dulling 
to try to read and remonber lists of gods and demigods, 
Gredc and Latin, such as Bulfinch and most other authors 
catalog. These characters are sufficiently introduced in 
the stories themselves; a table of their relationships may 
be useful, but it should be for reference, not for study and 
memorization. The stories are best introduced by a 
simple account of the Greek conception of sea and land 
and heaven, as in the early pages of Bulfinch's Age of 
Fable. With such an account children are equipped to 
reconstruct from the stories themselves the vivid life of 
adventurous kings and sea-roving heroes in the myths and 
epics, with their earnest and terrible beliefs in divine 
oracles and avenging furies. 

So, when we read Bunyan with our pu[»ls, they must 
know the spirit of the Puritan i»'eacher, and the erratic 
movement and drab color of his sect in England; but this 
can be given best in a few revealing passages from Grace 
Abounding, without further commentary than the Pil- 
grim's Progress itself. To understand Henry Esmond 
or the Spectator Papers readers must appreciate as. a 
reality the "formal courtesies and formal phrase" of 
that day, the keen bitterness of personal and political 
rancors, and the stringency of the code of honor. The 
problem here is to get young people of a time of subways 
and airplanes to picture, as a setting of very different 
times, a simple living on the surface of land and sea, amid 
the quiet of country places, or in the colorful town and 
court of Queen Anne. But here again Thackeray and 
It the Junior High School (English 
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Addison so abound in concrete details as to require little 
assistance at our hands. Incidental aHnmentary here and 
Jthere is generally sufficient for making thdr writ- 
ings expUcaUe. 

The necessity of a proper introducticxi to displace a 
completely wrong mood and attitude in approaching a 
poem is illustrated by Professor Baker. An elemen- 
tary-school teacher began without any preliminaries to 
read the ballad The Twa Corbies. The pupils laughed 
at the queemess of the pronunciation. The teacher was 
too wise to rebuke or cc»mnent in any way ; she simply laid 
the poem aside without attempting to finish it Another 
day she began widi a sentence or two about the scene of 
carnage after a battle, with crows, or corbies, perched 
or hovering over it Then she read the ballad with 
marked effect. 

Wherever, then, there is possibility that a story will 
readily reveal itself, wherever there is no impassable 
barrier of misunderstanding or misconception to be re- 
moved first, surely it is much better to avoid all preambles 
and be^n at once with reading the literature itself. Most 
harmful, imless avoided carefully, are all introductions 
that do not contribute wholly and briefly to this purpose. 
It is better to skip poor introductions altogether, and begin 
with individual adventure in reading or with intdligent 
reading aloud, made vivid with whatever questions and 
comments the class and the teacher consider essential to a 
general comprehension and realization of what is passing. 

THE AID OF EXCELLENT ART AND MUSIC 

All forms of art «an help us to realization. We have 
suggested the help that may be found in illustrated editions 
and in pictures and phonograph records and the like. But 
we can hardly insist with too much emphasis that only 
real art can thus reinforce art. To introduce cheap- 
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looking prints and commonplace photographs as illu5tra<- 
tions of a finely imaginative poem is perhaps the worst 
foe to its appreciation. In even the most realistic novel 
the claim to misdective accuracy can be shown as absurd 
by attonpts to illustrate the text with mere photographs of 
the scenes and persons. So much the more in romance, 
where only an imaginati(Mi like the author's own can fit- 
tingly body forth the scenes. It is a distinct shock of dis- 
appointment to find a photograph of the robber valley 
illustrating Lorrta Doone; any reader is able to picture 
it far more fittingly, as more bold and wildly precipitous. 
Just this enhancement of reality is of course the excel- 
lence of romance ; to drag it down to the commonjJace by 
flatly accurate pictures is as bad as putting measurements 
of altitude and other surveyors' details into its footnotes. 
The art that illustrates literature must be as fine art as 
the literature; it is as little concerned with factiml ac- 
curacy. The music which our imaginations hear in beau- 
tiful verse is finer than poor attempts to present it. If 
our pupils can sing old English carols at Christmas time, 
or hear them beautifully simg, they can better realize the 
feast as described by Irving or Scott; but poor music is 
an offence merely. Since the English teacher cannot Ytsypt 
to be an expert critic in these different fields, he must 
always go to the teachers of other subjects and get their 
help in his inclusitwis. They should realize his pur- 
pose as diflFerent from theirs, and perhaps, sanction what 
is not ideal by their standards in order to meet his needs. 
But whatever they brand as quite bad art or music 
should have no place in illustration of English literature. 

THE ATTITUDE OF APFROACB TO THE CIASSICS 

It must surely be understood that no slothful reading 
,of easy and emotionally inciting favorite authors is con- 
temjrfated in this study. What children will read just as 
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well anyway certainly has little i^ace in the discus- 
sims in our literature class, though we shall do wdl to 
eDCOur^;e their intelligent reading of whatever is whole- 
sotne. The chief aim of studying literattire is to make pos- 
uble excellent real experiences, in boc^s and in life, which, 
without help, children would not get, or would get only 
dimly and in distortion. The success of this aim, we have 
noted, depends much if not altogether on the mood and 
purpose with which difficult literature is approached 

Our best procedure is not to aim direct at "getting 
children to love the classic literature," as we have 
sometimes been exhorted to do. It is rather to provide a 
purpcee sufficient to secure their understandii^, their re- 
alization of such literature; for without such realizatiem, 
nothing worthy of being called aj^reciation can possibly 
exist; with it, appreciation of whatever is related to the 
individual child's experience will be inevitable. 

Obvioiisly, then, our first task is such a careful scru- 
tiny as we have already suggested of whatever we 
propose to offer our classes, a scrutiny that shall try 
definitely to discover whether the book is adapted, not 
only to the top ten per cent of the class, but to no 
less than ninety per cent of them. Unless we make 
this attempt again and again, honestly and earnestly, 
and luiless we repeatedly check our judgments 1^ the free, 
and so far as possible uninfluenced, reactions of all pu|Hl5, 
we cannot be sure that what we propose is actually within 
thdr reach if they try hard for it. Without this basic 
surety we are working very largely in vain. Our test 
should be, let me repeat, not wholly of their liking, but 
rather of their realization of the scenes presented and 
of die fundamental ideas. I believe that any statement of 
likes or dislikes should be welcomed, but never demanded. 
The wholly objective question, "What did you like in 
diis or dislike?" is better dian "Did you like it?" or 
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"Why?" Given a redisation and some points of con- 
tact — some resemblance to the pufHl's own adventures, 
some paralld to his observation — ^no further discussion of 
appreciation is probably necessary. 

Once we feel reasonably sure of our chtnces, the ques- 
tion of approach is best s^ved probaUy something after 
this fashion : A great poem is to be read in a senior hi^- 
school class, studied to insure its realization, and analyzed 
so far as to discover its fundamental idea. The teacher 
may then simj^y say, " This poem is one which many men 
of the widest experience for a hundred — or two hun- 
dred or three thousand — ^years, have considered great and 
masterly. This does not mean that you will all like it, 
because, fortunately, people differ in their tastes and ap- 
preciations. I think that most of you will heartily enjoy 
it when you study and understand it. It is different from 
anything you have read before — a new sort of adventure. 
It is worth your while to find out why many educated and 
experienced people have read and celebiBted it If you can 
find that out, you will have at any rate a useful standard 
to api^y to other poetry or prose, to discover whether 
writings ]rou like especially, in magazines, for exam[rie, 
are also likely to survive and be considered permanently 
great. It is worth your while to know this poem, to spend 
the effort necessary to comprehend and realize it If 
you find it as heartily enjoyaWe as I and others have doae, 
you are so much the gainer. But it is prc^taUe to study 
it anyhow." * 

Such a matter-of-fact and frank statement of a reason- 
able attitude of mind is sufficient guarantee of good faith, 
and provides all necessary definiticm of purpose for right- 

* Elizabeth Hodgson: "Adolescent Prejudices against the Gas- 
tics" iEngliih Journal 4: W) ; Franklm T. Baker: "High-school 
Readiop;, Compulsory and Volinrtary" (English Journal 4: i) : "An 
Educstaonal 'Bog^" (.BuUtHn of the Illinois Association of Teach- 
en of English. Ifay 1, 1912). 
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minded young peo{de in high schod. Any further discus- 
sion of the point is hardly worth while. If, after the study, 
ptquls question your judgment of the wcnth of the effort, it 
is fair and sensible to allow tnief and apposite discussion 
of the point and to stand ready to revise your judgmettt 
if a fair nuncmty show you that that judgment is not 
sufficiently wide in apfdicaticm. Professor Woodberry 
states this pwnt well i^" "It is wise for the reader ... to 
have a lai^ share of self-respect, to prefer his own 
natural choices, to give latitude to his own wandering 
tastes, to indulge his own character. . . . Though . . . 
he may remain long or even always in a lower range of 
taste and a narrower s[^ere of knowledge, it is better 
so than that he should default to hitnself . . . .Self- 
reliance is the best way of man-making." 

The teacher must be particularly careful to see that he 
does not allow bis own caprices of dislike to influence chil- 
dren's judgment against what is anywise worthy. A 
catholicity of taste that welcomes gladly anything sincere 
in conception and decently ccMnpetetit in workmanship is 
a far more desirable attitude of mind than ache^, smart 
criticism that flaunts its dislikes in the supposition that 
they are superiorities. Yet the small and clever dispraising 
of literature which wider experience finds inadequate, but 
which is full of excellent perceptions and ideas for young 
people of more provincial outlo<^, is one of the most cran- 
mon and tuifortimate a^^oaches which teachers of litera- 
ture provide for young people. 

A teachsT owes it to his class to avnd pas^ng on his 
prejudices to them. He had better refr^n from takir^ tq» 
in class prose or poetry that he does not understand and 
enjoy himself. A friend teBs nie of a little child she 
knows, whose mother had read him most of Alice in 

"George E. Woodberry: Tht Appreeialion of Literatwe (New 
York, 1907), p. 174 e. 
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Wonderland vrithkeea andbappy tniayiaent Later, vAen 
the child told parts of the story for some^xie's pleasure, 
there occurred in his appreciative narrative odd stretches 
of cotQplete forgetting. Everybody was at a loss to ex- 
plain this until it was remembered that these passages 
he luid altogether lost bad been read to him ori^nally, not 
by the mother, but by the boy's father, who despised the ■ 
story as silly. I have known teachers who, disliked the 
Iliad to wonder why most of their pu^nls markedly pre- 
ferred the Odyssey. And for <Mie who cwisiders the 
Ancient Mariner absurd, to be cc»iq)elled to teach it is 
not merely an unfJeasant du^ ; it is an atx»ninable injustice 
to the class. 

Mr. T. Sturge Mootc, in a lecture c«i The Best Poetry, 
expresses adequately the hann of this sort of teaching.^* 
"Let me warn you against negative standards. Never 
record your impressions by eniunerating faults, as the 
newspaper critic so often does. Never accept the absence 
of ^^>arent flaws as proof of the presence of excdlence. 
Keep to the positive merits and try to define them ; merely 
turn away frcMn what calls for Uame. Disparaging warps 
the mind far worse than over-lauding," In providing 
approaches for such literature as it is worth our pupils' 
while to read at dl, let every teacher hold to ttUs ex- 
cellent counsd. 

SUMMARY 

So much, then, for introducing our pupils to story or 
poem or essay. So far as possible, let the writer himself 
do his own introducing, withoitt any intrusion of irrele- 
vant scholarly comment or general information, and with, 
above all, no mistaken attempts to pump enthusiasm or 
emotion into an experimental vacuum. The writer gen- 
erally knows best how to begin. Only in cases where the 
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readers or hearers that he addressed were widely different 
from our own young people, so that they cannot under- 
stand the stcMy as Elizabethans or Greeks, for examine, 
would understand it, is it desiraMe to furnish a background 
or approach. 

Arid where an introduction is attempted, let it be re- 
membered that the introduction must itself be real ex- 
perience, not dull explanation or sentimental-emotional 
talk. It will fail in proportion as the introducer is not 
himself an artist, but a dull pedagog; it will succeed in 
proportion as he sympathetically goes from the actual 
experiences of boys and girls to those perceptions and 
ideas that are essential for understanding a new stoiy or 
essay or poem. 

Naturally such introductions will be brief. Nobody 
who talks well will talk long.^* Obviously they will be 
better reinforced by good art — excellent pictures and 
music, sculpture and architecture in museums, and songs 
and dances, best if taken part in by the children them- 
selves. The introducer will studiously eliminate the 
merely informing, no matter how fascinating the sub- 
ject may be to him or how brilliantly he may be able 
to g^ve dates and facts. He will give no place to items 
of geography or history or science, whatever good tiiese 
may do to the pupils in another way, which do not con- 
tribute essentially to the picture or the idea. He must 
equally shun whatever is moralizing or deliberately en- 
thusiasm-stirring. For his aim has place only for what 
is essential to reconstructing the background of experi- 
ence which must be had before one can live in the story 
itself. The first result of following this counsel shotdd 
be to cast out at once the greatest part of introductions 
in current texts and in many schoolrooms; this would 
surely be a distinct gain. If we teachers and editors 

"EC Campagnac: Tht Teaching of Composition, p. 35. 
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listened for a while, we might find out from children 
themselves, confronted with books they desire to read, 
what their difficulties are and what we had better do 
about it. 

Finally, a good introduction will create a proper atti- 
tude of mind for approaching a piece of literature. If the 
writing is difficult for the readers, the best beginning may 
be a sympathetic reading that hdps interpret, and stays. 
for question and comment which help make the action or 
the discussion live. If a book is remote in time and idea — 
while not too remote for full realization by those who 
attempt it with good spirit and energy — we may point 
briefly to its significance, to the worth of knowing what it 
has to present and why it is acclaimed, as a reasonable pur- 
pose for its mastery. Such straightforward presentation 
of the problem will usually direct efTort in good ^irit upon 
any worthy reading. No requirement of appreciation and 
no attempt to elicit it need be made; realization of a deep 
and true human experience which a pupil can interpret is 
sufficient guarantee of his appreciation, and to such re- 
alization all our energies should be directed. Appre- 
ciation is a by-product of real comprehension of related 
experience, just as beauty is a by-product of worthy work 
to shape material well. We need not strive consciously for 
appreciation ; but in proportion as our shaping hand is in- 
forrned by tmderstanding of our materials, the lives of 
childr«i, and the greatest experiences which men have suc- 
ceeded in chronicling, in that proportion our teaching will 
be beautiful and enduringly great. It may, too, con- 
tribute then to an a[q>reciation of the meaning of life, 
which is of mcM% import than any merely literary delight 
or fervor. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE USES OF COMPOSITION IN TEACHIN<; 
LITERATURE 
This chapter is to discuss the use of composition 
in the literature class for its aid in developing literary 
understanding. We shall not be here concerned with the 
teaching of composition for its practical every-day uses, 
nor with its essential medianics, but solely with its pos- 
sible effects in helping to realization of what is read. 

Two distinct sorts of writing and talking are pro- 
posed for this purpose: 

I', The composing of bode notes and reviews and 

of good and sensible examinations. 
2. The attempt by a pupil to do for himself what 
in the hands of writers with more talent and 
experience results as literature: the venture 
in some sort of creative, imaginative compo- 
sition, whether prose or verse. 

We may discuss the use and abuse of each of these sorts of 
writing in literature classes, quite irrespective of their 
value or uselesraiess as practical composition lessons. 

A. GOOD AND SIMPLE BOOK NOTES AND EXAMINATIONS 
IN LITERATURE 

In the boc^ clubs which we have been conadering 
as a [Jiase of the literature class teaching, we came 
upon the pupils' attemjrts to tell one another about the 
books they have liked or possibly disliked, to influence 
them to read or not to read. This is of course only one 
manifestation of a missicmary instinct, and like the rest of 
its land is liable to the mistakes of zeal. The child's report. 
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where it is more than an animated phrase of commenda- 
tion or disparagement, is usually a tedious and detailed 
resume of the plot, with embroidery of cwnment that it 
was " awfully exciting " here or " funny " there. Of tenest 
the reader or hearer finds no real persuasion of its excite- 
ment or humor. The worst form of this usually futile and 
even pernicious summary is reached in certain " books of 
knowledge " that are very popular nowadays with parents ; 
these give complete resumes of the novels of Scott and 
Dickens, with the result usually that the child thinks he has 
"got" them — ^just as he has got miscellaneous information 
from these same books. After such a false start it is rally 
rarely that the child reads the literature itself. 

The summary or resunU, like the synopsis of preceding 
chapters in a serial story, is generally a worthless and 
dtdl form of report. Its main justification is to prove that 
the child has read the book. But it is of course possible 
to find this out by less tedious means. The right sort of 
report will, besides, give sufficient information for testing 
the intelligence of the reading. Summaries are in place 
in certain sitiiations in the teaching of reading or com- 
position, where there is an occasion for doing them well.* 
But they seem to have a harmful rather than a hdpful 
relaticHi to increase in literary understanding aiid 
true appreciation. 

A few summaries by willing pupils, not allowed to 
use an undue amiount of the class time, may be admitted 
in order to introduce the question : " Does this sort of 
report make you eager to read the book ? What do you 
want to know about a book before starting it ? What do you 
think will make the class want to rea3 your botJ:? " A 
discussion may be begun of the kinds of books the pupils 
eajoy — in grades or junior hi^ school, mainly stories 
of adventure and humorous stories. Once this is discov- 

* Chapter VI, pp. 178 ff. 
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ered, we ccrnie to the question : " How would you tell 
somebody else what would let htm know whether he wanted 
to read a certain humorous or adventurous story? " For 
pec^le differ widely in their ideas of what is funny or what 
is ^xkI adventure. They want to know what kind of ad- 
venture it is, or what makes you think the tale funny. 

Pupils very soon get into a way of suggesting to 
those who report that they give a sample of their story 
to illustrate. Perhaps they read a bit of the story; more 
often they tell an incident or two that backs up their 
point. Incidentally, thqr learn the value of good illustra- 
tive matter — examples or samj^es — in all a»nposition that 
aims to make a point But the major interest here is in 
seeing whether, in a very brief talk or book note, each 
cannot get his book so well before the rest of the class 
that several will want to read it. 

A number of classes in one sdiod irom the third 
grade up have helped in making a file of cards about 
various books in the library which they have read and 
can recommend. These cards are kept for the succeed- 
ing class, who may want to read similar books, and 
the aim is to prepare such a statement in a few words as 
will be of major help to someone else in deciding whether 
to read the Imx^ From time to time, in intermediate 
grades and high school, slightly longer reviews may be 
assigned as regular oral or written themes, usually ad- 
dressed to the class and commenting on books that most 
have not yet read. The interest that the cards excite 
and the real eagerness in question and criticism when 
reviews are given orally or read before the class is one 
indication of the reality and value of the process. 

In all this we must avcMd the evils and stU[Hdities of 
what Professor Ayddotte calls " infant critidsm." It is 
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harmfully priggish for youngsters to give second-hand 
coniments on Longfellow's verse ^nicture or on his imita- 
tion of ccmtinental authors. Nothii^ is more futile and 
wrong than to allow pu^Hls to present any sort of opimcHi 
on subjects of which they have no real knowledge. But on 
certain matters each child who reads earnestly and with 
hMiest attempt at understanding is a first-rate authority. 
He knows whether the reading of a story actually " made 
him feel like being there and seeing it happen " or " made 
him think he was right in it" And here he has a basis 
for jud^ng quite hcMiesdy whether he likes the story — 
whether he enjoys that sort of realization or not Like 
one junior high-school boy reading The Black Arrow, he 
may say, " If you're reading it before dinner you dcm't 
want to stop for any dinner," to which another responds 
heartily, " You said it." Provided always he tells what he 
likes or dislikes about it, he is in little danger of vague 
generalization or second-hand opinion. And this is a 
question which he can readily answer, ^ile " Why he 
likes it," as Professor F. T. Baker says, is for a long time 
—probably till late in the senior high school — ^beyond him. 
In a seventh-grade class a girl who still read mainly 
fairy stories reported that she liked the Boy Vigilantes in 
Belgium because such impossible things happened, one 
after the other. This did not influence anybody to read 
the book, because nobody else in that dass had the same 
tastes. In the same hour two others objected to Jules 
Verne's Mysterious Island because mere improbable 
chance often helped the characters out at dire need — their 
discovery of one match, or of a box of quinine carried in 
by the dog. But still another boy pointed out that even 
if there was one matdi found, the fire th^ lighted with 
it went out, " and then they had an awful time trying to 
light a fire with a burning glass." I found Sheriock 
Holmes criticized harshly in the same class because the 
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hero "always knows everything;" The Sign of the Four 
was praised because there that hero " gets fooled." Of 
another story, in the modem mode of sudden j^unges into 
vident activity, a boy said, " It begins in such a hurry 
that you dtm't know what's happened and have to read 
two or three chapters to find out." Such criticism is 
perfectly normal and intelligent, based asitisonthepuptl's 
own experience and observation, and it makes for r^ and 
solid standards for choosing books to read. It is quite 
different from the " infant criticism," the mere parrot- 
ing of c^nions heard or read but unrealized, wluch is en- 
couraged in many literature classes. 

EXAUFLES OP BOOK NOTES 

This, then, is the sort of report or criticism uptm a 
book of which we can make most profitable use : We can 
ask what sort of book it is and what the puptl Itkes or dis- 
likes in it, with samples or illustrations of his point. We 
can get this sort of report either in class discussion, in 
card form for filing, or as a theme addressed to the dass 
or scnnetimes to the teacher. In tdltng " what sort of book 
it is " pupils may find it convenient to discover that " what 
happened? where? and when? " are chiefly important It 
is so useful to have the answer to this question formulated 
by the pupils before they ccane into a class for discussion 
of IkxAs read that we may wdl suggest that they write 
(out at least this statement for use in their oral reports.' If 
they add to this a specific statement of what they like or 
dislike in their bode, or what they think the author most 
enjoyed writing, with illustrations or possibly readings 
frran the book itself, tfiey have done all that need be ex- 
pected of pupils in the grades or the junior high school 
in making reports on their general reading. But all this 
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should be quite informal and natural. I add several book- 
notes by pupils in various grades, not as models, but simj^y 
as samirfes of such work as can be expected from any 
child of tisual in^ligence who has read a book with keen 
interest and who has a sensible reascxi for reportii^ on it 
to someone else. 

The third-grade reports were specially frank in dis- 
cussing the grading of the books rrad, because the pupils 
understood that the list for the next third grade would 
be built in part cm the recommendations ? 
The Story of a Bad Boy (note by a girl), 

I did not read it through. I think it is too old for 
third-grade children. 

The Counterpane Fairy (note !^ the same child). 

I read it through. I liked it. Teddy was a little 
sick boy. His mother was up with him most of the 
night and had gone to take a nap. Teddy heard 
someone say, " Oh, dear, what a hill to climb I " It 
was the Counterpane Fairy. She came every day to- 
see him. 

Two girls' opinion on Merry Tales by E. L. and A. M. 
Skiimer. 

I did not care much for it. I did not read it through. 
It was too babyish. 

This book is full of stories. I like the book because 
it has many good stories about fairies and brownies 
and plain people. 
Another pri reports on GitUwer's Travels: 

It is the best book I ever read. It tells about how 

*A1I thtse reports, and the themes following, are word for word 
as the pupils wrote Uiem. but the spelling and punctuation have b 
most cases been standardized. Most of mese are probably at least 
one year in advance of pupils in corresponding jwblic school grades. 
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Gulliver gets shipwrecked on an island which is in- 
habited by little people. In his next travel a storm 
takes them out of their course and they land on an 
island. He wanders off, and when he comes back he 
sees that they have gone away and he is left in the 
hands of giants. You will like it, I know. 

Letters from a Cat by Helen Hunt. 

I like it very much. So would you. It is about a 
cat that writes letters to its master that is away. 

The Fables of ^sop — edited by JoseiJi Jacobs. 

I like this book because it is about animals and 
men. Each story has a meaning to it, but I like it 
because the stories are so nice. 

The Odyssey for Boys and Girls by Church. 

I liked it. I read it through. I liked it because it 
had bravery and romance in it. And the way it 
was told. 



FROM THE FOURTH GRADE 

Jack of aa Trades by Beard. 

I like it very much. I liked it because it was about 
making things. I am making a house at school, so 
this book was very useful. 

Puck of PooVs Hill by Kipling. 

I don't like this one very much because it is very 
dreary. It is not the kind I like. 



Emmelme by Elsie Singmaster. 
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I can say one thing about this book, that it is not 
like other stories about what every child does every 
day. It is about a girl who lived in the Civil War and 
her mother sends her to her grandmother and grand- 
father and they are not there, and the rebels come 
and she helps bandage the wounded rebels. 

Why the Chimes Rang by Alden. 

I like this book because it tells of the rewards one 
gets from being pious and kind. [ 1 ] 

Understood Betsy hy Dorothy Canfield. 

I think the book is very nice and interesting. It 
is about a little girl who was bom. and she was not 
very strong to be^n with. But in the end she was 
strong, rosy, and suo-burned. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS 

Of Mitchell's Adventures of Francois an eighth-grade 
boy wrote: 

An adventure story of an orphan during tiie French 
Revolution. He gets into some very tight scrapes. 

A seventh-grade boy thus describes SUas Marner — ^he is 
at least sincere: 

I have read SUas Marner. It is an interesting book, 
but quite dry in places. It takes a good while to get 
started, and when it does get started it doesn't go 
very fast. 

The same boy wrote : 

The Wind in the Willows is a book about some 
' animals that live like people. It is very interesting, 
even though the name sounds babyish. 
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And also 

A Christmas Carol is a very nice descriptive story, 
It is about an old miser who gets affected by a spirit, 
and then is very charitable. 

■ Typee by Herman Melville. 

Typee is the story of two runaways from a ship, and 
their adventure. The Typees are reported to be a 
fierce, warlike tribe, but it turns put to be a peace- 
ful, lazy community. Nevertheless, the two comrades 
are in constant peril of being dined upon. Parts of it 
are very funny. 

Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain (Grade 7). 

Tom Sawyer is a very funny story, and there are 
a lot of good tricks in it which boys should know. 
Huck Finn is the same sort of a story as Tom Sawyer. 

Ramotta by Helen Hunt Jackson (Grade 8). 

Ramona is a book written about the cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. The heroine is Ramona, who is half Indian 
and half Mexican. She lives with an aunt who has 
no affection for her and is devoutly religious. I like 
it for one reason because of the very interesting 
characters. I think it was written to save the 
Indians, something as "Uncle Tom's Cabin" was 
.written to free the negroes. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot by Frank T. Bullen (Grade 7) . 

This is the story of a whaling barque that cruised 
around the world. It is a true story, but in scMne 
places it seems very unlikely. Two men are killed 
by whales and three boats smashed. The captain 
is murdered by one of the crew, who killed himself 
also. They [ ?] visited several islands in the Pacific. 
I like this book very much because it is true and not 
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just a fake. 

CapuUns Courageous by KipJing (Grade 7). 

I like most books about boats, but I didn't like this 
one very much. I didn't like it because it was rather 
slow reading and it took rather a loi^ time to 
say anything. 

The book like Puck, earlier, clearly belongs in a higher 
grade. 

The Biography of a Grissly by Ernest Seton-Thompscwi. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson has given in this book the 
life history of a grizzly bear. His cubhood, manhood, 
and old age are described in a very interesting man- 
ner. I like the parts best where the bear kills his 
enemies, including men who shoot at him for sport. 
He is also intdligent, as he learns how to get out of 
bear traps. 

Tom Sawyer. 

Tom Sawyer is a very interesting book about a 
boy. It is characteristically like a boy, and he shows 
great ingenuity in scrapes. It is a very good ad- 
venture story and quite exciting. Tom didn't have 
any mother or father and he just lived with his Aunt 
Polly, He also had a goody-goody brother named 
Sid, who was younger than himself. One Saturday 
he had to whitewash a fence. All the boys made fun 
of him, but he pretended that it wasn't work at all, 
and that no one else could do it as well. All the boys 
finally wanted to paint the fence so much that each 
one gave Tom something to let him do it instead. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS 

Other questions may well be met in reports hy pU[Hls 
in the senior high school. Tlie question " What sort of a 
book is it? " is closely related to cme already discussed: * 

• Chapter VII, re. 221 £E. 
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" What is the author trying to do? What is his pur- 
pose? " This must be understood to mean no deliberate 
seeldng for a moral, but an exploration simply of the 
intent of the hock, whether to amuse with story or picture, 
to reveal and develc^ diaracter, to show a social situation, 
or to present the sequence of effect upon cause. Thi:s 
understood, the question can be intelligently studied and 
answered as a part of the informal reports in senior high 
school, as in the note on Ramona already quoted, or even 
in the lower grades ; but it is probably a requirement of the 
senior high-school report only. A judgment of how well 
the author does what he apparently intended is perhaps 
given sufficiently for our purposes in the statement and 
illustration of what the pupils like or dislike in the story. 
I think that we have here sufficient material for excdlent 
reports dther on boc^s for reading or on so-called " books 
for study." The desirable study for any real literature, 
we have insisted, is getting at its central idea arid sim[rfe 
fundamental structure, not exploring its tributaries of in- 
f ormaticm and di^ng among its ornaments of figure or 
allu»on. The reports here suggested can be made a good 
test of this sort of study. 

Not only in senior high schod, but throughout the 
grades, standards should be set and raised higher by giving 
pupils examples of excellent criticism which they can ap- 
preciate. The bode reviews in the Nation and similar 
journals, and occasional articles in the Atlantic, contain 
often clever characterizations of cheap current fiction, or 
specific aa»unts of worthy books which stress qualities 
that hig^ school pupils understand and appreciate. The 
teacher's reccwnmendations should be illustrative of real 
excellence in criticism. 

The reports following were written by pujnls in the 
senior high school.: 
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Androcles and the Lion by Bernard Shaw. 

Androcles and the Lion is a story of the persecutioD 
of the Christians in Rome during the early Roman 
Empire. However, it is not a sad story, telling how 
cruelly the Christians were persecuted, but shows 
the funny side of it, and shows that the Christians 
were often rather silly. Also it gives the different 
types of early Christians. It does not so much 
describe the characters of individuals as the charac- 
ters and views of the Christian and Pagan parties. 
The following is an incident in the beginning of the 
second act: 

. Centurion: Haiti Orders from the captain. Now, 
then, none of your larks. The captain's coming. 
Mind you behave yourselves. No singing, look re- 
spectful. Look serious if you are capable of it See 
that big building there? It is the Coliseum. -,» i« ,.. ,. 
(The captain arrives.) Attention! Salute I 

The Christians (cheerfully). God bless you. 
Captain. 

The Captain, ■, ., . ;.; You will impress upon 
your soldiers that there must be an end to the pro- 
fanity and blasphemy of Christian hymns on the 
march. I have to reprimand you, Centurion, for not 
only allowing this, but actually doing it yourself. 

Centurion (apologetically). The men march bet- 
ter, Captain. 

Captain, No doubt ; for that reason an exception 
is made in the case of the march called " Onward, 
Christian Soldiers." This may be sung except when 
marching through the forum or in hearing of the 
Emperor's Palace; but the words must be altered 
to "Throw them to the lions." (The Christiana 
laugh loudly.) 

(Tenth-grade pupil.) 
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The Visier of the Two-homed Alexander, Stockton. 

Can you imagine a spring of water, innocent to 
look at, but with the power of making you immortal ? 
Think of living on forever, not daring to tell of your 
immortality, fearing you would be put ia a lunatic 
asylum. Think of having to move every fifty years 
or so, or people would become suspicious of your un- 
changing appearance. If you like the deliciously ab- 
surd, read this book. (Tenth-grade pupil.) 

Mr. Britling Sees it Through by H. G. Wdls. 

This book tells the most accurate story of the life 
of an English family during the war. It is not a story 
in the true sense of the word. It is really a live pic- 
ture. It tells about the home life of Mr. Bntling, 
how he occupied his time before and after the war, 
how he thought before and after the war, and how his 
thoughts and home life were influenced by the war. 

Mr. Britling gives an accurate picture of an un- 
aggressive Englishman. What I liked about the 
book was its convincing truth. It made me see the 
war from a different angle, the Englishman's. The 
book is a strange mixture of humor and tragedy, and 
the characters in it were so true to life that the story 
sounded real. 

It is my belief that the author tried to do the fol- 
lowing things in his book : 

1. Show the Englishman's side of the war. 

2. Show the Englishman's character and charac- 
teristics. 

3. Show the life of a modem English family. 

4. Show the thoughts of an Englishman on all 
questions. (Eleventh-grade pupil.) 

EXAMINATIONS IN LITERATURE "* 

Literature exanunations can be, and have been, of 
most diverse types. Where the intent is to prove or dis- 

'See W- W. Hatfield; "Functional" Tests, English Journal (5: 
696), December, 191& 
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prove actual reading of a bode, a demand for a resumS or 
detailed questions like "Describe the Vicar's second best 
bedroom"" are in order. Where memorization is an 
assignment, it can be readily tested and quite aixu- 
rately measured. 

But we have suggested that our attempt should rather 
be to secure intelligent, comprehending reading — such 
reading as calls forth realization of incidents and aspects 
and therefore makes possiWe understanding of funda- 
mental ideas and actual appreciation. And this is not, 
perhaps, so accurately and readily examined. 

It has been sufficiently insisted upon that compre- . 
hension must be tested in s(»ne such f ashitui as that of the 
Thomdike scales; and this is of course a requirement in 
reading literature as well as other matter. Such questions 
on comprehension, it will be remembered, call, not for 
memory of details, but for understanding of what is 
actually before the eyes. And in literature classes these 
will rarely have ti} do with details, but will deal with 
central ideas and significant relations. The examination 
in literature may very well be given with books open; 
it may yet be searching and keen. A pu[»l who has read 
with intelligence a novel like Richard Feverel or a poem 
tiker Moody's Gloucester Moor can attempt to pick out 
or sum up its essential idea; to do this requires and 
demcHistrates a mature and keen judgment, and such a 
test therefore measures the product of literature teaching 
by 3 most severe standard. It gives no opportunity for 
bluff or evasion ; it is too large a task to be done without 
real preparation. It examines not into relatively unim- 
portant data of information, but into essential under- 
standing and mastery. 

Of course details can be inquired into by this method 
so far as a teacher considers worth while. We may ask 

.* From a G>llege Entrance Board ^caminatioa some years ago. 
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fcH- explanation of a passage for the benefit of one of the 
class who has failed to understand it, or for evidence sup- 
pCMting a pupil's view of the character of Godfrey Cass or 
Brutus. These are often most excellent questicms — the 
better because ihey tiuii, not on memory of isolated facts, 
but on such familiarity with the literature read as makes 
possiUe and pleasant a return to it again for real purposes. 
The literature examination may be anything you please, 
but it doubtless is well to test the definiteness of pic- 
ture, the clearness of comprehensicm, and particularly a 
pupil's sense of full meaning in a literary work, rather 
than his memory of intricacies of the plot and other less 
important details. 

Following are some answers by eighth-graders to 
questions of the sort prc^wsed. The &^t was written after 
tix pupils had read two or three c(»nedies of Shakespeare 
individually and Twelfth Night in class; this first p^>er 
is of superior merit for this grade, the secwid seems to me 
rather below average, and the third above: 

The play that I like best is A Midsummer-Nighfs 
Dream. I like the characters in it best. Some of the 
other plays, I think, are perhaps better in some ways, 
but Puck and Titania and Bottom are inimitable. In 
nearly all of Shakespeare's plays he gets it all in a fear- 
ful mixup, as in Twelfth Night, and to a lesser extent 
As You Like It, but none of these are half so mixed 
np as this one. 

Tell us what you think of Brutus? 

I think that Brutus was a flattering sort of man. 
[He apparently means easily flattered.] The reason 
why he killed Caesar was that he thought he was 
wanted more than Oesar. If Cassius had not thrown 
letters into Brutus' window, Brutus would not have 
been in the conspiracy. Brutus was not such a bad 
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iqaD. H« was very weak-minded. He took every- 
tfaing for granted. 

I think that Brutus was not very bad, and that 
he was rather weak-minded and submitted to flattery. 
He took everything for granted. He was the best of 
the conspirators, as he was forced in by Cassius, 
etc. He went in the conspiracy in a half-hearted 
way. He was slightly self-conscious all the way 
through. He probably would not have gone into the 
conspiracy had Cassius not pat the letters in his 
house. He also wished credit for things, as can be 
Ken by his attempt to make Messala beUeve he had 
not heard of Portia's death. 

For the rest, such informal reports as I have been 
advocating seem to me to furnish the best sort of exam- 
ination into "apprehension" of what is read. To allow 
jminls, perh:^ in a class hour, to select the most satisfac- 
tory passages in an essay or a romance, to illustrate their 
contention that the story is dull or jolly or impossiHe, or to 
]Mck out their best-liked character and tell what leads 
them to choose him furnishes an opportunity for individu- 
ality and for real evidence of appreciation. These reports 
should be made with the least possiWe formality. Young 
people of all grades write freely and individually in 
answer to sudi questions, and give thetr best evidences 
of value derived from what they have read. 

B. childken's own attehpts at literature 
Of children's own attempts at imaginative ccMnposi- 
tion there is less to be said. The only requisite is that 
the pupils be allowed freedom sim|dy to express what they 
have experienced and thought, with no attention to 
"forms of discourse" and with no conscious heed of 
" literary technique." It seems to me most unfortunate 
to have children assigned cm: required to imitate anything 
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whatever.^ But if they have an idea of their own to tdl, 
about an amusing experience or a bit of imagined adven- 
ture — su^ested by a story or by actual happenings — 
there is often no necessity for even suggestion of ways 
and means; the pupils will go out everywhere to look foi: 
them, will discuss various procedures with one another, 
will imitate when imitating fits their purpose, and will, 
best of all, criticize courteously and with growing dis- 
crimination the attempts their classmates make at stories 
or verse or essays. 

Often the things children write in this way are not 
intended for publication, but merely for private circula- 
tion among special friendsi — even the lyric impulse usu- 
ally demands at least that degree of publicity. A teacher 
is fortunate in his relations with a pupil if he is himsdf 
chosen for inclusion in that select aiulience. He needs 
special tact here to see that he is neither indiscriminate 
in appreciation nor too severe in judgment. When he has 
shown that he can read a child's theme, not as an expert 
in |Mcking flaws in it, but as an intelligently sympathetic 
person reading for enjoyment and greater experience, he 
will be the more readily accepted as in reality an aiq)re- 
ciative reader and a helpful critic" 

SETTING A HIGHER STANDARD 

Once a child has written what seems to him satisfying 
— what has reached the limit of his ability just then and 
has perhaps won the highest commendation of his audience 
— it is time to give him a higher and farther view of per- 
formance he cannot yet equal but that he can tmderstand, 
and thus set his goal some distance ahead. Something of 

' See the bibliography for this chapter (pp. 365, ff.) for interest- 
ing discussions of this question. 

* It should be repeated that composition for the purposes of titer- 
aUtre is alone considered here. Of course the few genuine funda- 
mentals of literacy will be enforced in these writii^ also. 
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the sort that he has tried is naturally best of all. When he 
has attempted a story of animal adventure, we can give 
him a chapter or two from one of Jack London's dog 
stories. If he has tried poetry we can show him excel- 
lent work in the same structure — ballad or triolet or Wank 
verse. He may or may not succeed in doing work of some 
literary merit. But, what is most to our purpose here, a 
pupil who comes upwi something excellent from this angle 
of approach is capable of a degree of appreciation that 
would otherwise be impossible for him. 

And this is the diief good of using, in literature 
classes, children's attempt to give imaginative form to 
thdr own favorite experiences and pet ideas. They come 
at the reading of literature thereafter from the con- 
structive and not the analytical side; they are trying to 
build and not iMck apart. . It is really in this way that 
■one can best understand any piece of literature : 
Someone else, who sees keenly and appreciatively, has 
tried to record his sense experiences and the ideas they have 
generated. He chose the form that best suited him — story 
or ballad or ode or essay. I, following in his track down 
the centuries, have also seen and touched a bit of life and 
thought about it. I have tried to give it the same sort of 
expression. Where I have measurably succeeded I am the 
more able to appreciate the great writer's fine mastery; 
where I can perceive my failure, his success is the more 
excellent by contrast. 

Help is genuinely seeing what is great in perception 
or in depth of thought or in scope of experience will go 
far to prevent any unpleasant over-assurance on the part 
of a youngster who has "made" the school paper or 
received the highest vote of his class on a story or play. 
Such perception of superiority is most possible to the 
youngster who has fdt the difficulty of a smaller but 
comparaUe achievement. 
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And his achievement is comparable. It has been found, 
through the experiments conducted in the making of 
composition scales, that in a. ccmsensus of cultivated judg- 
ments — usually by well over a hundred judges — ^para- 
graphs from Stevenson and de Quincey and Lamb and 
Ruskin ranked above the best writings of college fresh- 
men in much the same proportion as these rank above 
the work of pupils in lower grades. Naturally single para> 
graphs do not show the whole scope and power of any 
inece of writing. The grandness of conception of the 
Odyssey is not to be perceived by quotation of any part 
of it, nor is the compact structure and inevitaWe move- 
ment of The Scarlet Letter. But it is perhaps sufficiently 
clear that in the small units a child attempts, he is inferior 
to, but comparable with, greater artists who have trod the 
same stretch of road. The ccmflict that has been waged 
over the authorship of The Young Visiters shows that a 
child who can sustain her narrative for a hundred pages 
or more and show vivid observation and make quaint com- 
ment is capable, according to some very cCHnpetent judges, 
of work which other judges quite as competent cannot 
possiHy admit as a child's. 

Of the fc^lowing stories, the two first are reproduced 
from shorthand notes of second-graders' stories after 
I had told them only once the story of " The Little RaWrit 
that Wanted Red Wings."* The first narrative at- 
tempts more and is more original ; the second shows more 
oi^nization and completeness. The stories of the Jonquil 
were first tdd and then written by children of Bohemian 
parents in the eighth grade of a Qeveland public school. 

The Little Rabbit thai Wished to be a Bear 

The little rabbit was with his mother and he saw 
a bear coming along. 
• From Carolyn S. Bailey's For ihe Stoty Teller. 
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" Oh I mother," he says, " I wi^ I was as big as the 
bear and had such thick, nice warm fur." 

The bear did not hear this and his mother said : 

" Oh, why are you so silly? " 

And another time he saw a squirrel that came 
along and he said: 

" Oh, mother I wish I was as big as that bear," 
and the squirrel heard, but not the bear, and the 
squirrel said: 

" Why don't you go to the wish pond ? " 

And he said, " Oh, I forgot," and he said — 

And he went down to the wish pond and jumped 
around three times and he wished to be as big as a 
bear, so he looked at himself — he was just like a bear, 
only a little bit too big this time, and he went up and 
knocked at his mother's door and she opened it, and 
when she saw it she slammed it fast, and his nose 
got in the way — the door caught it, so he tried to 
get out but could not. The squirrel came along and 
he said: 

" Why are you trying to pull like that for? " 

He said, " The door has caught me — mother would 
not let me in and the door caught me — I cannot get 
out," and he said : 

" I will pull your legs." 

And he took his legs ; he pulled them, pulled them, 
but his nose did not get out. And then his mother 
opened it again, and then he ran away to the wish pond 
as fast as he could. And he saw a little bird this time 
and the bird had blue wings, and he jumped around 
to get the bear off as if he was a bird, and as he was 
jumping around he thought that he would like to be 
it again, and he was it again and he did not know it, 
and he jumped around again and tried to get it off 
again, and he got it off that time, and he jumped 
around to be the form of a bird, and he got it and he 
tried to fly up in the tree. He got up there and then 
he tried to fiy a little further to see how wings would 
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go, and he flied and went into another tree and then in 
another tree, and then there was a big river he had 
to pass and he flied and flied. There was a boat 
coming very fast — a motor boat — he — he tried to get 
to it, going down, down, nearly to the river, and 
Anally he fell into the boat. 

The Little Rabbit that finished for Porcupine Quills 

You all remember the story of the rabbit with the 
red wings. Well, this is to be a story. 

The rabbit when he saw Mr. Hedgehog come 
along said: 

" Oh, mother, I wish I could have those nice 
needles." 

And Mr. Porcupine heard him. 

" Why don't you go to the wish pond? " 

And he said, " Oh! I never thought of that; thank 
you for reminding me." 

And he went down as quick as he could and jumped 
around three times, and he said : 

"Ohl I wish I could have those nice needles like 
Mr. Porcupine." 

And when he looked at himself he was all full of 
needles, and when he went home his mother and sis- 
ter wanted to kiss him, and his brothers and father — 
and he stuck the needles right into them, and he says : 

" Oh ! mother, I wish I did not have these 
needles now." 

And Mr. Hedgehog heard him ask for it and 
he said: 

" Why don't you go to the wish pond ? " 

And he went to the wish pond — and he said — ^he 
jumped around three times and said to himself: 

" Oh 1 I wish I had these needles oil." 

And he looked at himself. , 

" Oh I my needles are off. Goodie I " 
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The Jonquil 

Hundreds and hundreds of years ago, even before 
Christ was born, there were trumpeters that used to 
go about the streets and proclaim things that hap- 
pened in the country. These men were dressed with 
starched collars around their necks. They were cut 
like the petals of a flower. They carried golden 
trumpets, and sharp swords that sparkled in the sun. 
There were very many of these trumpeters, and they 
all were good friends. They took an oath saying that 
if any one of tbem was in trouble they would all 
help him. 

One of the king's trumpeters had stolen one 
of his golden cups, and he was to be eaten by the 
lions. When his friends heard of this they all armed 
themselves with spears. They then put on shinii^ 
gold collars, and took their golden horns. Now the 
king had a witch to guard him, and when they came to 
the palace the witch had fixed some water, and told 
them to come with her. She had cast a spell on them 
so they could not use their swords. They went into 
her room with bowed heads, and when she threw the 
water on them, their swords turned green, and to-day 
you can see them with bowed heads, and their green 
spears, and golden collars, and trumpets. 'We call 
them Jonquils. 

Jonquil 

Many years ago there lived a little girl named 
Joana Quil. She lived on a farm. Her parents 
were very poor and she had to work hard in order 
to get enough to eat. She always wore an old tat- 
tered sunbonnet and an old tattered dress. When 
she was about ten years old her parents died and she 
was left alone on the farm. 

One day when she was working alone in the field, 
a fairy saw her. The fairy felt sorry for her old 
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clothes, so she took her wand and changed the old 
torn bonnet for a dainty yellow one. Then she 
changed the old dress for a fresh green one, and set 
a number of elves with long green swords to guard 
her. She told them that they should stay there, for 
if they would leave Joana she would be turned into 
a flower. 

Now, the elves did not like to do anything the fairy 
told them to, so as soon as she went away they left 
their swords and 'ran away. Tmraediately Joana 
turned into a flower, and to this day we find her in 
the iield with the swords about her. We call 
her Jonquil. 

The Tree of Jupiter 

It was a warm, drowsy, sleepy day, with only the 
monotonous humming of the bees to break the still- 
ness. A group of children gaily dressed in white 
tunics and bright sashes gathered about the white- 
haired seer of the village and begged for a story. 
Finally he b^an : 

" Once, wlien Creostus, king of Alphine, which 
was a beautiful plain to the south by the sea, was 
hunting in the forests near his palace, he came upon 
a wonderful tree, all in blossom, with flowers of a 
deep azure blue. Creostus ordered the tree to be 
transplanted to the palace garden, never noticing 
beneath it a mossy stone slab, serving as an altar. 

" Now, Jupiter, when he heard Creostus' orders, 
was furious, for the tree was sacred to him, and at 
the Brst sound of a spade striking the roots, started 
to hurl a thunderbolt at Creostus. But Diana, whose 
favorite Creostus was, seized his arm, and instead the 
bolt flew straight at the volcano shadowing the plain. 
The bolt flew through the mountain to the regions 
. of Pluto. There it so angered the giants imprisoned 
in the volcano that they threw up fire, smoke, ashes, 
and steam, which laid waste Alphine. Jupiter, 
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realiziog bis folly, carried the tree back to the highest 
point of Olympus, where the blue of its flowers, 
reflecting on the heavens, gives us the color of sl^ 
we have to-day, children." 

Grade IX, Horace Maim School, 1917. 

Why the Wind Blows " 

Once, long ago there was a king. He had a little 
son and he asked the Wind to watch him. The Wind 
loved the little boy and in summer time the gentle 
breezes would rock his cradle. 

One day, as the Wind was talking with the Ocean, 
the little boy saw a bird. It had curious feathers. 
He followed it because he wanted to know where 
it nested. 

When the Wind was through talkii^ with the 
Ocean he could not find the little boy anywhere. He 
looked for him days and nights, and then decided to 
go back to tell the king. 

When he told the king about the little boy having 
run away, the king was very angry. He sent the 
Wind all over the world to look for him. 

So nowadays, when you hear the wind howling 
outside your window, you know that he is looking 
for the lost child he loved so much. 

The Myth You Never Heard 

Pandora had her full share of curiosity just like 
any other boy or girl, and we all know what awful 
thing came of it. Well, the box containing Troubles 
wasn't the only thing she opened. She simply 
couldn't see any mysterious bag or chest without 
finding out what was in it. 

" Written by a fWrd-grade girl in Miss Nell Cortis'fl clau m Ae 
Lincoln School, New York City. No mytiis had been read hj the 
children, but diey had talked about what sort of stories myths are and 
then had wanted to make some of their own. Miss Curtis has a most 
intereithiB collection of die productiou of each pupil in tiie clan. 
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One day when Pandora was wandering over the 
mountain near her home looking for something to do, . 
she came to a great, dark cave. An old man clothed 
in regal robes, with a long grey beard on his chin 
and a crown on his bald pate, sat at the entrance 
dozing in the warm sunshine. Pandora looked at 
him wondering why he was there ; then she took a 
peep into the cavern and beheld five or six great 
leathern bags that contained something! The little 
girl's eyes widened with interest She stepped up 
to the first one and touched it. It was very soft. 

Unable to restrain her curiosity she untied the 
thong. Instantly a terrific blast swept the terrified 
Pandora into the air and carried her over the land 
past the sparkling, blue sea, which it ruffled until the 
waves dashed high on the rocks and coast. On, on, on 
it took her over the lowlands and mountains, lakes 
and rivers, while the clouds scudded undemeatii 
her. After an awful journey in the lap of the North 
Wind she came to the land of ice and snow. The 
blast, getting tired of its burden, set the child down 
not very gently on the same iceberg upon which 
the Three Gray Sisters lived. The ghostly creatures, 
scared by the sudden bump, set up a weird half -wail, 
half-scream which nearly petrified poor Pandora. 

"What is it? What is it?" cried the blind ones 
of their sister who possessed the eye, 

"-Tis nothing but a shivering, whimpering child 1 " 
she exclaimed harshly as she seized Pandora in her 
skinny hands and shook her as severely as she could. 
Then she handed the eye to the next creature, who 
dealt her some weak blows. The third crone, upon 
receiving the eye, only hurled questions at the girl. In 
that way she procured the story of Pandora's journey. 

"You deserve punishment, but I'll only keep you 
with us for a month ! " she announced in her thin, 
rasping voice. 
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Had it not been for Mercury poor Pandora might 

have had to stay with the old witches ; but he rescued 

her from their clutches and brought her back to 

Epimetheus, who was very worried indeed about her. 

Grade IX, Horace Mann School. 1917. 



We have seen that by their attonpts to define in in- 
fonnal fashitm the idea and fundamental impression of 
a boc4< and to tell what in it most appeals to them, young 
pupils can be kept dear of indefiniteness and hazy or blur- 
red impressions, and from mere emotionalism or too rapid 
plot pursuing. The analysis we assign can of course be 
carried to any desired length in study of both matter and 
manner; but it should be centered upon a conception of 
the author's purpose and upon a sense of the actuality of 
the story and a comprehension of its idea. With such 
limitations, and always with entire informality in treat- 
ment and encouragement of every hint of individuality, 
reports and examinati(»is may become not tedious and 
spirit-killing demands, but actual feeders of appreciation, 
enjoyable periods of living over again the best of a book 
one has found heartily good. 

Quite another way of approach to realization of liter- 
ature is to be found in children's writing of stories or verse 
in which they express after their ovm fashion the ex- 
periences and ideas which are real and important to them. 
I do not believe that the writing of imaginative narrative 
or of verse should ever be a requirement ; it should rather 
be always permissive, with the option of writing some 
wholly matter-of-fact incident. But even so, the imagin- 
.ative types are usually attempted by the greater number, 
if not by all, of a class which has read stories or verse 
with enjoyment and realization. Forms and imitation of 
forms should never be prescribed, and rarely, I think, 
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even suggested; a child with an idea he wants to get ex- 
pressed will look about for a medium, and when he has 
made trial of one he will criticize it himself and will wel- 
come others' criticism. Thus he will gain an appreciation 
of literary forms impossible to one who must merely an- 
alyze them, or must imitate them in stU[Hd and slavish 
fashion to meet a formal requiremeilt 



CHAPTER X 

EDUCATIONAL DRAMATIZATION AND 
DRAMATIC READING 

We have pressed that true comprehension or realiza- 
tion of stories of any sort means their "inner dramatizing" 
— ^the imaginative picturing of the scenes and persons and 
incidents. This is the sole reality of such reading; without 
this it is merely emotional excitement or quite meaning- 
less word-calling. Naturally one of the best ways of 
seeing that children have such imaginative power, and of 
helping them develop it, is their dramatic reading or 
dramatization of good narrative conversation. This must 
be in no case a dramatization by the teacher, in which the 
pupils do what he directs, speak after his inflections, and 
arrange their groupings and gestures at his dictation. 
Dramatization that is real and valuable must be in every 
case the children's own expression of what they see and 
hear and feel in reading the story. The crude and often 
absurd conception which a puful expresses will be im- 
proved by the criticisms of other pupils who see the thing 
differently, and by that of the teacher, who may know 
better the purpose of the author and the life he presents. 

In particular, where a class are planning to give a 
dramatization for the whole school in assembly or for an- 
other class whom they entertain, they wilt certainly want 
to make it quite the best that they are collectively capable 
of. But the teacher must here take the greatest pains to 
see that his anxiety for a good appearance and for meeting 
the demands of supervisors and parents does not influence 
him to impose their standards or his own, to the cramping 
and distorting of the children's free expression of a story 
as diey see it. The teadier or director should not, I think. 
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do more than question : " Is that the way Feathertop 
would say that? He was supposed to be very stupid, 
wasn't he? " or " How do you think he would walk? " or 
" What sortx)f costumes did peo[rfe really wear then? Do 
you know where you can find out? " He can thu^ draw 
out the best interpretations the class are capable of making 
and help them to all available infonnation on the subject. 

Of course he has the privily, in reasOTi, of suggesting 
his personal way of interpreting a speech or action. But 
he must be careful to see that his vigorous or magnetic 
personality does not override the pupils* honest best ideas 
and supplant their dramatization with an adult way of 
doing the thing, inappropriate to the children because im- 
posed, false and harmful because not developed out of their 
own ideas. When a piq>U, after trying several ways of 
doing a thing, chooses one that his teacher considers in- 
ferior, or when a class select the person whom they con- 
sider the best in a part, these choices should prevail. But 
we must also remember that the chief good of really " edu- 
cati(»nal dramatics " is the development in interpretation 
and expressi<xi of individual children. We can make a 
genuine contribution to the social ideas of our pupils if we 
help them in choosing, not always the best person fen* a 
pven part, but the one who prcanises most personal growdi 
, in his attempt to portray it adequately.' Above all, the 
whole preparation and performance must represent, not the 
teacher's ideas — even of sodal organization or growth — 
but the pupil's best expresaon of the story and of them- 
selves. Otherwise the dramatization loses educational 
significance and becomes merely an affair of marionettes 
upon jerked wires. 

The preparation of dramas for school production, 

{ft 448)f 
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great as are its values, should not be allowed to extend 
itself over a long time or to disarrange, for more than at 
most a period or two each, the classes in other subjects; 
in fact, where greater expenditure of time and effort is 
permitted, the values themselves are likely to dis^)pear in 
a smoothed and ovcr-pplished production which expresses 
anything rather than the pupils' own conception of the 
story. The best interpretation that children can develc^ 
from the suggestions and materials availaUe should be the 
sole idea, and no "idol of quick and perfect returns" 
should be allowed place in the scheme. Far better 
rough and animated dramatic reading in the dassroom 
than any leaning toward adult-staged and finished per- 
formances. A great value of dramatization is its trans- 
mutation of the pupils' own crude and dim conceptions 
of a story into something more real and aj^roximately 
true. But it must still be their own conraption, and not 
that of someone else, or the whole process loses most or 
all of its value for the teaching of literature. 

EARLY DRAMATIZINGS — PUPPET SHOWS AND PANTOMIMES 

One of tjie pleasantest and most unspoiled bits of 
dramatizing I have seen was done by two third-grade 
girls with their dolls and toy animals for characters. They 
sat openly on the part of the floor reserved for the stage 
and moved the tc^s about, making them take hdd of cups 
and saucers, shake hands, or help each other put on bon- 
nets, and all the while talking for them. They gave Red 
Riding Hood in three scenes and The Princess and the 
Pea in two. This latter I found they liked heartily for 
some reas<»i of their own, though of course they had no 
idea of the satire on royal extravagance and luxury which 
it contains.' 
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The little plays were typical of what can be dcuie beau- 
tifully in kindergartens and primary grades, as' in good 
homes, to make real the happenings in fairy tales and 
legends. Of course the children themselves as charac- 
ters are quite as delightful ; but the advantage of the piq>- 
pets is in a greater unconsciousness of self when the at- 
tention of the spectators is presumably centered on the 
dolls and oblivious of their managers. These puppet 
shbws may be developed into actions on small stages with 
settings designed by the showmen or by tdder children, 
with puppet-actors moved by the hands of children below 
the stage. There may be most fantastic and various char- 
acters. Butterflies and fairies, or even the " persons " of 
the play, may be suspended by wires Irom above like true 
marionettes. Some first and second-grade children once 
made puppet-theaters of pasteboard suit box-covers, with 
a scene painted inside, and paper dolls let down on threads 
throu^ ^Its in the upper side to carry on dramatic dJar 
logues, mostly quite Uoody and dire.* 

The following useful comment was sup[^ied 1^ Miss 
Ina M. Perego, the author of an article on " The Little 
Theater in the High School," listed in the bibliography 
for the chapter,* who was good enough to read and 
criticize this chapter in manuscript : 

"My experience with young children axivinces me 
that, preliminary to the work you describe, the emphasis 
should be [Jaced on pantomime ; children in the kindergar- 
ten pantomiming nursery rhythms and short fairy tales 
and those in the first three grades giving original pan- 

*In Miss Anna Gatmett's and Miss Gail Harrismi'i classes, the 
iJncoln School. Help in making' marionette theaters may be hju] 
from tlie Tony Sarg Marionette Book (Huebsch, igat). 
•Pp. 36?. ff. 
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tomimes from their own experiences, followed by pan- 
toaiimes of stories found in their readers, etc After the 
diildren have responded bodily to the events happening 
to the fictitious characters of their stories and to the 
living people of their acquaintance, then they may be 
encouraged to add dialogue to their scenes. Instead of 
stilted, painfully correct sentences delivered in a monot- 
onous voice, the teacher will hear tones, and inflections, 
and a style of delivery which vary with the feelit^ of 
the imagined character. 

"When you remember that Percival Chubb in Festivals 
and Plays emfdiaslzes the value of pantomime in the lower 
grades, also that pantomime was the earliest form of 
drama (dialt^e developing much later), and finally, that 
language itself originated in gesture, you wtU allow panto- 
mime to lay the cornerstone for the building of natural 
speech habits and of an appreciaticHi for literature." 

A. INFORMAL DRAUATIC READING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Brownir^ tells how the Siege of Troy was made real 
to him by dramatization in the library with his father's 
hdp — 

" that instructor sage 

My Father, who knew better than turn straight 
Learning's full flare on weak-eyed ignorance, 
Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow sand-blind, 
Content with darkness and vacuity." * 

It is such informal readit^ that make literature real in 
classroom or home. Most of the stories children read 
aloud can be thrown into some sort of dramatic form ; per- 

'Robert Browning: "Development" — Poetical Works (Cam- 
bridge Editioii} p. 1002. 
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haps (Hie child may be " The Bode " and read whatever is 
not in quotation marlcs; better, the characters may sup- 
jriy by action and vMce what the " bocrfc " tdls. So soon 
as a story has been repeated a time or two in this way, it 
can be done independently of the text, and will of course 
g^n in vivacity and spontaneity by this, provided its repe- 
tition is not a mere requirement, but a pleasure to the chil- 
dren themselves, and provided intelligent variaticMis frran 
the bo(Jc wording are always encouraged I reprint here a 
full and unedited stent^raphic report of a third-grade les- 
son in dramatization. It was carried oat in June, 1916, a,t 
a public school in Milwaukee, under the direction .of Miss 
Josephine Maloney, now of the Milwaukee State Nonnal 
training school. All but three or four pupils were of 
foreign parentage. They had not previously dramatized 
tWs story, but had read it. The specially commendable 
features of this play are : the method of choosing diar- 
acters, so that each child voiced not his own qualifications, 
but those of s(»neone else; the ccHnplete sim^dicity of 
setting— just what was on haflH, with no costumes or 
properties save coats and hats and pointers; and the 
freedom from fixed wording, so that each actor interpo- 
lated or changed as he liked, subject, no doubt, to the 
criticism of the rest of the class. The lesscm would have 
been a more satisfactory illustration if it had shown more 
of the frank critidsm and discussicm of various oi»nion5 
that occiuTed in the same class at other times. The choices 
of characters and the interpretations of the scenes were 
subject often of differences of opinion and considerable 
discussion. Such a lesson does more literature teaching 
than any amount of study of words or constructions. To 
make the play dear and vivid to the audience and prtq)eriy 
true in its interpretation requires and brings about all 
desirable attention to necessary details. 
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" Cam. and His Friends " 



A THIRD GRADE FLAY : 



A: 

Teacher: 



If you can plan to do it, you may 
play the story of " Cart and His 
Friends " for Miss D's room to- 
morrow. How many will help to 
plan the story? (All.) What 
must we think of before we be- 
gin playing? 

Characters. 



We will have to have people, or A 
used a very good word, " charac- 
ters." What characters do we 
need in this story? 

B : Carl and three pigs and a donkey 

and a master, the worm and the 
old man and the rabbit. 

(Teacher writes the characters on the board as B 
names them.) 



C: 

Teacher: 



D: 



,We have to have a gate-keeper. 
In choosing these characters, tell 
me why you choose them. 

I think we want John Brown for 
Carl because he can talk loud. 

Teacher: Another reason? 

E: He speaks right up. 

F: He ddesn't forget his part and 

stumble. 
(Children agree upon John Brown for Carl.) 
G: I suggest Charles for the master 

because be can talk loud and 

knows his part, and he can act 

like Master. 
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H : For the three pigs I wottld take 

three small boys. 

I : The Donkey ought to be Alex be- 

cause he can neigh like a donkey. 
J : I would like to hear Alex netgh. 

Teacher; .Will you neigh for us, Alex? 

(Alex neighs.) 

J : I'm not satisfied with Alex's neigh 

because he says " B-a-a-a-a-a-a- 
a-a " instead of " A-a-a-a-a-a-a." 

(Alex neighs in the manner suggested by J.) 

Teacher : How many are satisfied with 

Alex's neighing? 
(After some practice, Alex neighs to the satisfaction 
of alL) 

K : I would choose Edwin for the Old 

Man because he can act as if he is 
lame and make believe he is a real 
old man. 

L: And for his eyes to be sore, he 

puts his hand before his eyes and 
his head down. 

M : .1 would like to see Edwin walk. 

(Edwin walks like an old man.) 

N: I would take Ethel for the Rabbit 

because she is small and spry. 
O : I would take James for the Worm 

because he can call oat in a 

squeaky voice. 

P: I'd choose Eugene for the Man 

with the Book becaase he looks 
kind of wise. 
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R: I'd take William for the Gate- 

keeper because he stands up 
straight and tall as if he was 
a guard. 

Teacher: iWhat else do we need in playing 

the story ? 

B : [Well need places. 

Teacher: Has anyone a suggestion about 

where you want the ' different 
places ? 

B: Carl right with the- Master stand- 

ing beside the table, and the pigs 
over in the comer, and the Man 
with the Book ought to be in the 
middle of the room. 

C: The Worm ought to be under the 

sand table. And the cAd man 
who hasn't any shoes or hat 
should sit right in front of John's 
desk. (John's is the first seat in 
a row.) 

D: And the Rabbit ought to stand 

right next to Miss M's chair, so 
that he can hop in. And the Don- 
key can stand in the fifth aisle. 

E: The Gate-keeper could stand over 

near the ferns and have Harold's 
chair for the gate. 

Teacher: What must we think aboat now? 

What comes next? 
F: The acting and the talking. 

(The characters chosen for the play come up to the 
front of the rotnn. The phty begins.) 
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Master: Carl, you have been my faithful 

swineherd for these three loi^ 
years and I haven't paid you any- 
thing yet. You may take half of 
my swine and sell them, and half 
of the money will be your own. 

Carl: Al! my own! Well, I will take 

this pig and this pig and that pig. 
Three is one-half of six. All my 
own 1 All my own I 

(He goes to the table in the middle of the room, 
where the Man with the Book is seated.) 

Man with Book: Trying to peek into my book, 
aren't you ? 

Carl ; Beg pardon, sir. 

Man with Book : No offense. Come and we will 

sit down and read. 
(Carl sits down next to Man with Book.) 

Carl: I can't see anything interesting 

in that. 

Man with Book; Can't you see anything interest- 
ing in itP 

Carl ; Nothit^ but that gilt lettering. 

Man with Book: Why, that's a king's name. 

Carl: A king? I have been a swineherd 

for three long years and I haven't 
yet seen a king. Where ts a king? 
I have wandered around here for 
seven long years and I have never 
seen a king. 

Man with Book: There's going to be one in the 
market place to-day. 
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Carl : Then I must hurry. 

(As he goes along with his three pigs, three small 
boys, hopping after him, he meets a donkey.) 

Donkey neighing: A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a (To Carl) : Carl, 
won't you help me home to my 
master with my load of sand? 

(Carl pushes him along a little way.) 

Carl : But now, just look the long ways 

I've pushed you. 
Donkqr : A-a-a-a-a-a-a-a, Carl, 111 never 

get home to my master. 
Carl: Oh, well, he can't help being a 

donkey. (He pushes the donkey 

home.) Now my pigs are eating, 

so I'll eat my dinner, too. 
(He sits down to eat. Sees a rabbit coming from 
one side of the room.) 

I hope this rabbit doesn't ask me 

for anything. 

Rabbit : Oh, Carl, Won't you give me 

something to eat? 

Carl: But look at all the nice clover 

around here. Why don't you 

eat that? 
Rabbit: The doctor says I mustn't eat the 

clover or else I'll get heartburn. 
Carl : She's sick and I'm not. 

(Throws the rabbit his dinner.) 
Rabbit: Thank you, Carl. 

Carl : You better be thankful, because I 

haven't got anything for myself. 
^Goes on and comes to an old man supposedly sitting 
under a tree.) 
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Carl : Why, you poor old man, is there 

anything I can do for you? 

Old Man : Oh, Carl, I've been waltdng- in the 

sun all day and my feet are 
very sore, 

(Carl pretends to give him his shoes.) 

Carl: Is there anything else I can do 

for you? 

Old Man: Yes, Carl, my eyes are very sore. 

Carl : I'll give you my hat. I've had . 

mine long enough, but my eyes 
will get sore too. 

Old Man: Thank you, Carl. 

Carl: Now, I must watch my pigs be- 

cause this is the enchanted cave 
and the hobgoblins will steal 
them if I don't watch out. 

(Criea are heard coming from under the sand table 

• — the stone.) 

Carl ! Carl I Won't you come and 
take me out? I'm here under 
this stone. 

Carl ; But my pigs will get in the cave. 

Worm (under stone) : Carl ! Carl ! I'll be crushed to 
death if you don't get me out. 

Carl : Good-by, pigs. (Lifts the stone.) 

Worm; Thank you, Carl. 

(The pigs have disappeared under the table or the 
cave.) 

Carl: Well, now my pigs are gone, so 

I think I'll go to the market. 
(Walks to the center of the room, the market.) 
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Gate-keeper: Where have you been to-day, 

Carl? Come into the market place 
with me. 
Carl : I don't know. 

(As he enters, the Man with the Book meets him.) 
Man with Book : Carl, where have you been to-day? 
Carl : I don't know. 

Man with Book : What have you been doing? 
Carl: Walking through the woods. 

(All the characters come up.) 
Donkey: A-a-a-a-a-a-a. Carl helped me 

with my load of sand. 
Rabbit: He gave me something to eat. 

Old Man: He gave me shoes and his bat 

Worm : Carl helped me from h&ag crushed 

to death under the stone. 
Man with Book : Citizens, what do you think of 

Carl? 
All: Carl is a king I Carl is a king I 

Carl: And I never knew it! 

IN THE BIGH SCHOOL 
Dramatic reading of what is suitable for such treat- 
ment is a most excellent aid to the schodroom study of lit- 
erature in all grades and high school years. I have sug- 
gested that it furnishes useful motivatitm for reading aloud 
clearly and expressively. It requires of each pupil careful 
preparation, not alone of the part he wants to try, but of 
the entire story or play. The competition is very keen 
when a scene from Ji^ius Ctssar, for example, is to be read 
thus. All want parts and try to get good ones. .And to 
lose a part because of stumbling or stupid renderit^ is a 
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real disappointment ; it does not usually happen twice to 
the same pupil. As vivid and fruitful minutes may be had 
in class when Antony's speech is being read before a 
growling and tempestuotas mob as any in the assemUy 
plays, or indeed on any stage. Really difiicult passages 
such as the discussions between Brutus and Cas^us are 
attacked and presented wi,th real comprehension, and the 
whole shows a life and fire which, we may guess, was 
vfhat made the play popular at the Globe on the Bank- 
side. The tavern scene from Silas Mamer and the dance 
at Squire Cass' house are usually considered dull and un- 
interesting for individual reading by children in eighth or 
ninth grade ; but when they read these in parts they usually 
enjoy the humor and see without any commentary the 
contribution of these scenes to understanding the vil- 
lage setting. 

But the limitations of this method must be dearly 
noted and respected. It should be obvious that only dra- 
matic narrative can be thus presented. A clever satire on 
"teaching devices" pictures one hobbyist as requiring a 
^amatization of Wordsworth's Daffodils; this reduces 
the idea to acute absurdity." But almost as false attempts 
have been made in real schoolrooms that I have known. 
Whatever has dramatic quality that children can in some 
fashion express is grist for this particular mill. And 
clearly, for the dementary and junior high-school years 
this should be the greatly prevailing type of literature 
recommended and read. 

B. PREPARED DRAMATIZATIONS OF THE PUPIL's OWN SENSE 
OF A NARRATIVE 

It is natural and highly desirable that children prepare 
such plays as they have heartily enjoyed for the entertain- 

'Randolph C. Wilson: A Schoolboy's Nightmare: English Jour- 
nal i,tiig. 
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ment of some other class or of the school in assembly. 
School assemUies should, indeed, consist so far as pos- 
sible of quite free and vduntary presentations of this and 
(dher sorts. I have suggested that the danger enters here 
of formalizing and distoi;ting children's interpretaticxis to 
meet adult standards of excdlence. But only when the 
scenes th^ give represent the pupils' own best effort to 
express ideas they have themselves got from their stories 
are these dram3,tizings truly educative and not mere 
formalities. This supposes a nice balance between unac- 
ceptable rawness and unfitness on the one hand, and value- 



less prescribed and dictated " coadied i^ys " on the other. 
What is given ^ould be the best pos^Ue — but the chil- 
dren's own best, not a teacher's. The stimulus of meeting 
criticism of older classes who are naturally able to present 
what is more finished is the best guarantee against unac- 
ceptable rawness. No forcing or arbitrary direction shoutd 
be necessary here. 

I should make it dear that all the plays which I shall 
tdl about f rcHn my own experience have been given either in 
very cramped sdio<^rooms or in a small assemUy roan 
on a narrow stage (Fig. 3). This stage has no side en- 
trances, but only a flight of steps on dther side. It is 
draped quite effectively with a dark blue curtain from the 
ceiling, hanging against the back wall and across the 
comers. The small triangular spaces thus provided are 
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the only storage place for stu^us actors or properties; so 
sometiines we built a curtained or screened space for 
" wings " at the right of the stage where the steps 
comedown. 

A front curtain about five and one-half feet hig^ can be 
hung across the whtJe front of the stage when we need 
it' The floor in front of the stage is sometimes cleared 
and used for a street or common, while the stage repre- 
sents a. house. Naturally we can give nothing elaborate on 
such a scene, and this sim[^icity has been a chief artistic 
merit of these small dramatiztngs. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize further the need 
and value of the greatest possible simplicity in such wm*!!, 
idiether in grades or high school. A beautiful example is 
given of the e£Fectiveness possible in such fashion in the 
presentations of plays by Mr. Merrill, of the Francis 
Palter Sdiool, Chicago." Footlights are decidedly out of 
place in such presentations. Curtains of canton flannd 
dyed green or cobalt blue, stenciled designs -in gold or 
silver cm costumes or painted embroidery designs, and 
the like, represent excellent inexpensive materials. "While 
harmony of color is most important, richness of material 
is not at all necessary. The simplest and most inexpen- 
sive fabrics, like cheesecloth and cambric, may be used 
with good effect Cambric is a good substitute for silk, 
cotton flannel for velvet, and cheap Japanese crepes for 
brocade. Diam^mds and other jewels can be represented 
by rhinestfMits and ccJored glass. Ermine finds a sub- 
stitute in strips of cottOTi batting inked cm- painted with 
dashes of black. Sandals may be made from lamb's vrocA 

'I am indebted to Professor H.l! Miller, of the Univerrity of 
Wisctmsin, for the ausBestion that audiences of young people are 
held to more sustained interest when the stage b always in Tiew, 
as it was in Elizabethan times. Most plays can be adapted to 
these conditions. 

'JfAn Merrill: "Drama and the School "—especially Part 11, 
" Stage SetttDgi" in the Z^rotM for November, 1919 (to: aaandfie). 
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soles with long strips of braid fcH- lacings. Crowns, 
bucldes, swoTxls, hdmets, ^elds, dishes, and vases can 
be made of cardboard or brown vmpprtg paper, then 
oorered wHh gtrfd or silver paper." • 

EXAMPLES OF STAGE SETTINGS FOR PLAYS " 

For dramatization of the Aladdin story by an ngfatfi 
grade, simple settings and costumes were made quite 
eflfective. The blue-hung stage, darkened, represented the 
cave; when the magician opened it the stereopticon threw 
a patch of light in whidi Aladdin entered and secured the 
lamp. When he was shut in, darkness fell until the jinn 
appeared summoned by the ring, and then the light fell on 
this apparition. The palace was the same stage, with two 
cushi<His as seats; but a hole in the rear curtain, ba^ed 
with another piece of Wue, was reserved for mages' uses. 
When Aladdin ordered the jinn to provide the new palace, 
a picture of it, distant and gorgeous in perspective draw- 
ing, rose obedient to unseen strings. Later it vanished 
by the same means, to reappear at dire need. The C(»- 
tumes were bright-ccJored bloomers and turbans; the 
sultan's vizi^ wore a rose-colored boudcur-robe lent by 
the art teacher. Two jinn appeared in brown tights and 
gymnasium tnuiks wth turbans about their heads. The 
effects were such as any schocJ might dtqdicate easily. 
Mr. H. Caldwell Cook tells how two or three 
swords and cloaks served as most of the needed properties 
for dramatizing in class the Shakespeare plays read.** 

• Fom a note prefacing The King's Jester and Other Short Plays 
for Stnall Stages, by Cand Atherton Dugan (Boston, '99}. 

"Whatever was artistic in all these settings was due tnost to 
my former colleague, Miss Ethelwyn Bradish, the teacher of fine 
arts at The Lincoln School New York City; the hearty coopention 
of Miss Florence Winchell in the sewing room and Mr. A. O. Gdger- 
ton in the shops, and the cordial support of Miss Anne Eaton from 



tiie library, were lilwwise invaluable. 

^H. OJdwell Cook: The Play Way, p. 190 1_ , 

Duld lie read as an excdtem 



Cddwell Cook: The Play Way, p. 190 ff. The entire book. 
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For a ninth-grade play, The Return of Odysseus, the 
setting was equally sin^de, but more laborious to cc»itrive. 
The first scene occurred in the swineherd's hitt and con- 
sisted merely of a narrow space: at the center of the sta^e, 
between two screens. The other two scenes were in the 
palace at Ithaca. Two high columns built of half barrd- 
heads and laths stood one in either comer; the front cur- 
tain had been draped from the ceiling, with much difficulty, 
in order to conceal these columns from the front during 
the hut scene. Stools were the <mly furnishings.- The 
costumes were designed and draped in the fine-arts dlass, 
after si]^;gestions in costume plates at the museum. Their 
effect against the dark curtain was strildng : the colors were 
harmonizing dark reds, mustard-yellows, and greens, 
simply draped, with one wool caftan, striped Wack and 
white, for Antinous. The beg^;ar's dull rags were re- 
lieved in effect by a silver scarf thrown over him at the 
recognition and the j^jpearance of Athene. The whole 
was exceedingly simple, but truly effective in color 
and movement. 

COOPERATION IN WORKING ON PLAYS 

It is of the greatest value to have every department 
join heartily in the production of plays of this sort. 
The fine arts teachers are of course particularly helpf id and 
necessary; the sucxess of a simple play of this sent is 
largely dependent on the effective use of color and fdacing 
for the jHCture effect of the stage. Everybody will be called 
upon before the perfonnance is completed: the muac 
teacher for songs and choruses and inddental music ; the 
art teacher for planning and designing costumes, settii^, 
and groupings; the sewing rooms for making and re- 
making costumes; the shop for varied properties; the his- 
tory teachers for criticising and su^esting authentic 
toudies; the sdiool or local museum for pictiures, and 
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books of design and period decoratitm. Rightly OMi^eted 
dramas represent the best effort of the children — ^thrir idea 
developed as far as they themselves are able to develop 
it through all available suggestions and materials and 
criticisms. The remailcable way in whidi children take 
the most seatchii^ and severe cridtian, and work un- 
weariedly and painfully at their hig^iest streb^ of effort 
throu^ long hours aiul days, is a constant surprise even 
to one who has seen it done again and again. 

SETTINGS FOR STOSY-TELUNG OR SPEECH 

A very worthy and useful sort of dramatizing for the 
grades is devising good settings for story-telling at as- 
semblies or for special occasions. The same third-grade 
class that devised the puppet shows made a quite dab- 
orately decorative setting as Sinbad's house; this they 
worked out with the cooperation of the teacher of fine arts, 
designing and selecting the most pleasing combinations 
and placing of c<^or. The scene t^tened with only a nar- 
row space visible in front of two screens which shut off the 
main stage. To an accompaniment of oriental-sounding 
music Hinbad the Porter staggered in and set down his 
burden while he com[dained of his hard lot. Presently a 
servant summoned him to the presence of Sinbod, and the 
screens were removed to disclose a magnificent court in 
statuesque poses. There Hinbad was welcomed, and sat 
to hear a tale of one of Sinbad's voyages. Though most 
effective, the setting and the whole plan were simple, and 
devek^d wholly frwM the pupils' own ideas.^" 

Another setting, devised for part of a Lincoln's Birth- 
day prt^ram given by a seventh grade, was planned to in- 
troduce the Gettysburg Address. We collected some good- 
loc^ng hoc^>i^kirt costtmies for the girls, and the boys 
wore stocks, long narrow trousers, and high hats bor- 

** The work of Miss Nell Curtis and Miu Bradish. 
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rowed here and there. The scene opened just as Everett 
concluded his address, and the dialogue here reproduced 
preceded and followed Lincdn's address, given by a ninth- 
grade bc^. I give first a selection from the individtial 
attempts at the scene made by each pupil in the class. 
These furnished the material from which the performance 
itself grew. Thus the develo[»nent of the dramatizaticHi 
may be observed irom mere recital of Lincoln anecdotes 
with little pertinence, to what seems in a simple and naive 
way to sum up well what these children cc»isidered the real 
greatness of Lincoln. The material is intended not as a 
play, but as a setting for the speech. It is given here, not be- 
cause it is imusual or a model, but simply as the sort of 
thing that seventh-grade children anywhere can be ex- 
pected to do without dictation and autocratic direction 
from anyone, but with their own best effort in creation and 
criticism of one another and with the hdpful su^estions 
and encouragement of thdr teachers in all departments. 

Here is one sample of the original attempts 1^ in- 
dividual pupils in seventh grade to write a suit- 
able setting: 

THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

(Everett gets down off the platform. Cheers.) 

Bill: Wuf! That's over! 

Sim : It was awfully long. Wonder what 

Lincoln is going to say. 
Tom; I guess his speech won't be very 

good. Someone kick Al there. He's 

gone to sleep. 
Al : (Stretchii^) Oh hum t Has Lincoln begun yet? 
Newcomer" Heah, friends, could you tell me 

something about this Lincoln man? 

■ Suggested by this boy, in the preliminary discussion, as a person 
to wlioni uiings might be explained; intended here to be an Englishman. 
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I'm a stranger, and I never heard of 

him before. 
Jim : Why, don't you know who Lincoln 

is? He was a backwoodsman out 

in Illinois. He got to studying law, 

and now he's President. 
Bill : I used to be a neighbor of his. Once 

he ruined a whole new suit of 

clothes getting a pig out of a hole 

in the mud. 
Tom : Once he-walked seven miles to give 

back change of three cents. 
An Old Woman : Yes ; why, once he spared my son 

from being shot for sleeping on 

his post. 
Stranger: Well! WelU He must be some 

man. 
Al : Silence. Here he is. 

(Lincoln ascends the platform.) 

Lincoln : Fourscore and seven years ago, etc. 

(Lincoln having finished, descends.) 

Foreigner: Wonderful. Simply astounding! 

Tom: Well, ni be . . .!! 

Jim : That's some speech 1 

Bill: Why, I never knew he could talk 

that way. 

When this and other plays were read in class, s(»ne 
pupils made the criticism that Lincoln's real greatness was 
not shown by the incidents related. Thereupon the 
author added the following sentences to the play 
just quoted: 

Stranger: But is he considered great merely 

because he is kind to animals, etc.? 
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Jim : Oh, my no ! He is a very great man ; 

not at all proud or anything. 

This is merdy a sample of the average of inaividual 
attempts ; the others varied in detail, but were raily slightly 
better or poorer in effect. One or two introduced a negro 
with spurious dialect and nothing particular to say. One 
boy of mechanical turn had Lincoln ddayed by a hot box on 
his train, so that he could explain what a hot box is. 
Another attributed the following speech to Dennis Hanks, 
whom several of the plays introduced: "One time he 
pulled a pig out of a hole with his best dothes on. ' Not the 
pig had his best dothes coi, Lincoln did." 

The comments on Lincdn's speech, too, were of the 
sort recorded above, exclamatory and at a loss. The idea 
finally selected for the play, of having complete silence at 
the COTidiision of the ^)eedi, was based on stories of the 
occasion. It was suggested in the following form. " There 
is perfect silence. Not a hand is raised to applaud. Every- 
one is dumf Dunded by its preciseness, conciseness, and sin- 
cweness." All the pupils tried to supply an adequate view 
of Linodn's greatness. One wrote, " His main will is to 
free the nation, whether he frees the slaves or not." The 
speech finally chosen for this purpose is that given to Mrs. 
Gleason in the play as presented. It is, I trust, quite dear 
that this play is not presented as a full and matured appre- 
dation of Linct^n and of the situation. It is somewhat 
stiff and very serious, quite disdaining the rather good 
and natural humor of some earlier versicMis, But it was 
the earnest best of the pu[»ls who gave it, and such a 
creditable performance as seventh-graders in general may 
be expected to cc»npass. 
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The scene f dlows just as it was given : 

THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Time: November 19, 1863 
Place : The Battlefield of Gettysburg 
Charactera 

Edward Everett 
Abraham Lincoln 
Private Hicks 
Lord Stevens 
Mrs. Jones 
Mr. Smith (farmer) 
Mr. Johnson 
Mrs. Brovffn 
Miss O'Bryaa 
Mrs. Gleason 
Mr. Williams 
Mr. Everett bows and leaves the platform. Applause. 
Mr. Johnson : That certainly was a fine speech, 

but it was a little too loi^. 
Mrs. Jones : Yes, but I reckon we will have a few 

minutes before Mr. Lincoln speaks. 
Lord Stevens : Pardon me, but will anyone tell me 
about Mr. Lincoln? I know your 
President was born in the back- 
woods of Kentucky, and worked his 
way up until he became President 
But why do you think he is such a 
wonderful man? 
Mrs. Brown : I know a little story that shows Mr. 
Lincoln's kindness. Once when 
Mr. Lincoln was going to a very 
important meeting he found two 
little birds lying on the ground. 
They had fallen out of their nests. 
He stopped and picked them up, 
keeping the meeting waiting. 
Doesn't that prove his kindness? 
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Private Hicks: My comrade. Private Greene, frfl 
asleep at his post the first time fae 
was serving as a sentinel. He was 
court-martialed and sentenced to 
be shot at sunrise. 

MissO'Bryan: Oh, was he shot ? How dreadful I 

Private Hicks: No, his parents appealed to Mr. 
Lincoln, and though the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Stanton, wanted him 
shot, Mr. Lincoln overruled him 
and insisted upon the boy's being 
pardoned. 

Mr. Williams : So he did escape after all. 

Private Hicks : He was killed the next day, but he 
died honorably on the battlefield. 

Lord Stevens : Yes, I know he's kind, but why do 
you think he ia so great? 

Mr. Smith : Lincoln's aim and ambition is to 

save the Union. If he could have 
saved the Union without this war 
he would have done it. 

Mrs. Gleason: He has suffered for the greater 
things in life, and reached them. He 
hasheldour Union together. He has 
made himself precious to all of us. 

Mr. Hanks : Everybody be still ; Mr. Lincoln 
is going to speak now. 

The Gettysburg Address. At the end there is com- 
plete silence. 

Lincoln (leaving the platform, speaks to his secre- 
tary.) I knew the speech would be 
a failure. 

Secretary: I think they didn't applaud because 

they were so impressed, sir, 

(Finally Lord Stevens breaks the silence — ^in an awed 
voice) : My word, I never heard a speech to equal 
that in all my life. Lincoln has proved to be the 
most wonderful man I ever saw. 
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"the ughting and extinction of feathertop" 
Feathertop was given by ninth grade who had pro- 
duced no fiay during the previous year and were eager to 
show the other classes what they could do. As they and 
another class were giving a Halloween party, I read them 
the greater part of Hawthorne's Feathertop one class hour, 
and they tot^ up eageriy my si^;<estion that they try 
dramatizing it As soon as copies of the book could be 
secured eadi piqnl wrote the setting, actitm, and dialc^e 
for one of the scenes ; the original jJan was to have two, 
the making of Feathertop and his exposure at Justice 
Gooldn's. But presently somecMie suggested his return 
and collapse at the witch's hotise, and ttus was written 
by two pujMls. A street scene was also develc^wd to in- 
clude all the class wlui had not major parts. As the pages 
brought in were read in class, the best lines were selected, 
and improved by sug^esticwis made at the time. Each 
pupil did a satisfactCHy piece of work on this part of 
the project 

The outstanding value of the play in my view was its 
remarkable development of a boy who had taken little part 
in the Ehglish work, read slowly and painfully, though 
he was quick enoi^ in scientific reading and laboratory 
work, and had been more or less disregarded by the rest. 
When the parts were being read he tried for Feathertop 
in the final scene, read it with enthusiastic threw away and 
broke the scarecrow's pipe, and collapsed in such an in- 
extricaWe heap of long l^s and arms that he drew spon- 
taneous applause Two boys, of course, had a chance at 
the part In rehearsals, but there was little question from 
that hour as to the final chwce. For every other part there 
was rather lively competition; in eadi case the class de- 
cision confirmed my owiL 
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! 

As in all our plays, many changes wete made while th<i 
rehearsals progressed. The number of lines added to the 
original jiay probably douUed its length. In the 
scene at Justice Cochin's a part was wanted for another 
giri, and so she went on as Polly's yoimger sister, of 
shrewish temper, and the two improvised a dialogue that 
stood substantially in the final play. Everybody was in 
the street stxne, either looking from the stage — the jus~ 
tice's house — or walking about the front of the assembly 
room floor, which represented the highway. Two girls 
devised in rehearsal a dialogue for opening this scene, 
coming to call their jwotesting husbands to dinner. 

One rehearsal, attended by everybody on a Saturday 
morning, stays in my mind as a particulariy jolly affair, 
so live was it with new and appropriate " business." In 
constructing her scarecrow, for instance, the witch acci- 
dentally upset a stool ; she at once seized it and pretended 
to virrench it apart for " this broken rung of a chair." In 
holding the bro(»n, which was to be his backbone, she 
dianced to let go of it with the hand toward the audience 
and raise it with the one farther away, so that it seemed 
about to spring f rc»n her. This chance we utilize to add 
the line, " Come back here I " to surest the brown as a 
restive steed. This broom, as can be seen in the pictured 
setting, was made of a bundle of brush wired on a mop- 
stick. In this same rehearsal Feathertt^'s collapse was 
made almost gliastly by black smears about his mouth and 
by a fit of choking and coughing, caused by a pencil he had 
in his mouth in place of the pipe which he had iMiAen. 

In the conversation between Feathertop and Polly 
Goddn the line about Polly's vmce, " It lowns on the 
night," was written seriously by one of the giris in an at- 
tempt at fine dialogue. It was so ctmiic that it was kept, 



it 



FEATHERTOP IN HIS GLORY 



FEATHERTOP EXPOSED BY THE MAGIC MIRROR 
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and made the occasion of the equally absurd reply, " Oh, 
no I you are much, much taller than I ; ctrnie to the rairnn* 
and see I " to get the two before the magic glass. Other 
changes were made as we concluded work on die play, such 
as the addition of Feathertop's bombastic introduction of 
himself from MacKaye's The Scarecrow and, at our libra- ' 
rian's suggestion, of the witch stanzas from Shakespeare 
and MiddletCMi. These are perhaps sufficient illustratic»is 
of the way the play grew. I am sure that no more than 
six recitation periods were given to the entire plamung, 
writing, and st^ng, in addititm to perh^s three hours 
after school, two Saturday momings, and several periods 
in the sewing room, the wood-shop, and the fine-arts room. 
The simplicity of the setting can be seen from the illus- 
trations. The witch's hut was simply the bare stage with 
a red-paper fireplaceand a stocl.^* A clothes-tree with two 
arms was made as a basis for the scarecrow; painted black, 
it hardly showed against the curtain in a dim light, and the 
effect of stick arms and legs hung on it was quite eerie. 
For the justice's drawing room we needed only a chair, a 
settee, and a mirror-frame with an extra blue-cloth cur- 
tain behind it, concealing the real scarecrow. The frame 
was made by Feathertop himself; gilded and ornamented 
with sawed scrolls and rococo ornaments in black paint, 
it was quite palatial. As often before, we used the stere- 
opticon for a spot-light, and added a bulb and reflector in 
the "wings." Pumpkins set about the assembly-room 
were also illuminated with electric lights. Feathertop had 
a tiny bulb, covered with red tissue paper, in his huge pipe, 
wired to a switdi beneath his ruffles and a small pocket 
ha,ttery. An «^th-grade boy wrote that he thou^t the 
" atmosphere " of this play unusually good ; " by atmos- 

" We received from an absent pupil, too late to use it, the sug- 
gestion that we have this scene in a com6eId and have a corn-shock 
dreued as FeaAertop, who could emci^ in person from it 
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irfwre I mean the lifting." BiK^kles for shoes were cut 
out of tin; red breeches were made in the sewing class; 
white stockings, knee breeches, whatever old-style dresses 
were brought in, and old felt hats folded in three-cornered 
shape, cranprised the costuming. Feathertop managed to 
get an old dress-suit and sewed gdd braid in fancy pat- 
ems all over its frcait; this with a yellow vest and lace 
ruffles arnifJeted his ootfit; As seemed jwioper, his star 
was not particularly brilliant] 

Lila most stage-transfers of the sort, the substitution 
of the real actor for the dressed clothes-tree with pumf^n 
top was a bit evident; the hero's white stockings glowed 
and twinkled in entering. Then, even though the spotlight, 
which alone illuminated this scene, was not turned oti him 
till he came forward at the witch's terrible summons, he 
appeared from the start different from the imitation of 
himself that had stood in his place. But the little play was 
effective because it was a genuine interpretation, and de- 
veloped with earnest effort and great good-will. To me 
its highest value was the emergence of a boy who had 
been a problem, as a really dever oMnedian and a wh(^e- 
hearted woricer, with real appreciation and adaptability 
that he had never shown. He carried the responsilMlity 
of most of the play and worked vigorously, but the coop- 
eration of the rest of the class was also earnest and 
well sustained. 

The following program of the entire party was worked 
up in class and printed in the sht^, with the jack-o^lantems 
made cm linoleiun blocks. The players decided not to print 
their individual names, but to give all honor to the class. 
The odd wording of the legend for the first scene resulted 
from a comWnation of " In which a witch does the im- 
possible," and " In which a scarecrow is lighted " ; the 
result is rather cryptic 
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HALLOWEEN FROLIC 
The Lincoln High School 
October 30, 1919 
Part I 
THE LIGHTING AND EXTINCTION OF 
FEATHERTOP 
by the Ninth Grade 
Scene i. 
The Witch's Cave 
In which the impossible is lighted. 

Scene 2. 
Judge Gooldn's House. 
? 

Scene 3. 
The Witch's Cave. Poor FeathertopH 

Part II 
HALLOWEEN STUNTS 
, The Eighth Grade 




THE FEATHERTOP PLAT 

ACT 1 



Scene 1. 

Scene in a witch's hut or cave; the stage dark 
and misty — light from back of auditorium only. A 
broomstick in a corner and an old pumpkin-head and 
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sticks of wood strewn on the floor. In one corner a 
clothes rack with two arms. Mother Rigby, the 
witch, wearing a dark cape and under it a bright 
orange waist, sits with an old pipe in her mouth. 
Mother Rigby: Dickon, a coal for my pipe! (A 
flare lights up the stage (stereopti- 
con turned on) and the witch puffs 
at her pipe.) Good. Thank you, 
Dickon. And now for this scare- 
crow. Be within call, Dickon, in 
case I need you. (She yawns.) Oh 
me! I got up so early this morning 
to make this scarecrow. Goodness 
knows I need one, to scare away 
those pesky birds that try to eat my 
nice young com. (She puffs at her 
pipe and sits on the stool.) I don't 
want to set up a hobgoblin in my 
own cornpatch, almost at my door- 
step. I could make one to frighten 
the parson himself if I pleased; but 
I'm tired of doing marvellous things, 
and so 111 keep within the bounds of 
everyday business just for variety's 
sake. (Pauses.) Besides, there's 
no use in scaring the little children 
for miles about, though it's true I'm 
a witch. (She thinks.) , 111 just let 
my scarecrow represent a fine 
gentleman of this period. 

(She puts down her pipe and 
takes the broomstick.) Ah, many's 
the fine ride I've had on this. Come 
back here! (As it seems to move 
away.) This will be his back-bone. 
(Then she goes to woodpile.) This 
flail (two sticks jointed together) 
which belonged to my poor Good- 
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man Rigby, will be one arm, while 
(she takes stick from woodpile and 
rung from stool) this pudding stick 
and broken rung of a chair wiU serve 
as his other arm. (She takes other 
pieces from woodpile and hangs them 
on clothes tree. She picks up a bag 
of straw from the floor, and the 
pumpkin head, which she puts on 
and carves a face. She then stands 
back to view her work.) I've seen 
worse heads on human shoulders, at 
any rate. And many a fine gentle- 
man has a pumpkin head as well as 
my scarecrow. 

And now- for the clothes. (She 
takes a coat oif the clothes rack, then 
produces a vest, a pair of trousers, 
and silk stockings.) These clothes, 
my fine fellow, are very respect- 
able, expensive, and historic clothes. 
Therefore you are lucky to be able 
to wear them. These breeches (she 
holds them up) were worn by the 
French Governor of Louisbourg. (As 
she puts on each thing she looks at 
it, making a remark such as "hm", 
"ah", "hem", or chuckling. When 
she finishes she takes a wig and 
three-cornered hat, with feather in 
it, off the rack. Finally she steps 
away and looks ■ at the completed 
figure admiringly.) You are well 
worth looking at, that's a fact, I've 
made many a puppet since I've been 
a witch, but methinks this is the 
finest of them all. 'TIS almost too 
good for a scarecrow. By the by. 
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(she takes her pipe) I'll just fill a 
fresh pipe of tobacco, and then take 
him out to the coropatch. (She 
takes the tobacco, still looking at 
the figrure with great admiration, 
spills some, as she is not watching 
herself, but finally fills her pipe.) 
Dickon, another coal for my pipe ! 
(As the flare comes up again, some 
one dressed just like the scarecrow 
quickly changes places with it. The 
witch looks at the scarecrow again.) 

That puppet yonder is too good 
a piece of work to stand all summer 
in a com patch frightening birds. 
He's capable of better things. What 
if I should let him take his chance 
among other fellows of straw and 
emptiness who go bustling about 
in tiie world? (Takes three or four 
whiffs of her pipe.) He'll meet 
plenty of his brethren at every street 
corner. Well, I didn't mean to go 
any further in witchcraft to-day 
than lighting my pipe ; but since I'm 
8 witch and shall always be a witch, 
I might as well use some of my 
witchcraft. Ill make a man of my 
scarecrow, were it only for the joke's 
sake! (She takes pipe out of her 
moutii and puts it in the scarecrow's.) 

Puff, darling, puff. Puff away, 
my dear fellow. (She looks ex- 
citedly at the scarecrow, who puffs 
feebly at first, then harder and 
harder until he gets to puffing quite 
well. Mother Rigby smiles.) Puff 
away, pretty one. Your life depends 
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npon \i, and that you may take my 
word for. (Scarecrow puSs vigor- 
ously and succeeds in blowing fortb 
a lot of smoke. She clasps her 
hands.) Methinks ye are beginning 
to look quite human, and your body 
is sturdier. (Figure puffs again.) 
Well puffed, my pret^ lad. Cotne, 
another good, stout puff. Your life 
depends upon it, I tell thee. Puff out 
of the bottom of thy heart if thou 
hast any heart or any bottom to it. 
(Figure puffs again.) Well done 
again 1 Thou did'st suck in tiiat mouth- 
ful as for the pure love of it 

(She beckons with witchlike 
gestures to the figure and steps 
backwards. The figure does not 
budge. She becomes angry.) Why 
lurkest thou in the comer, lazy one? 
Step forth ! Thou hast the world be- 
fore thee. (She beckons again, and 
the scarecrow takes one step for- 
ward, very unsteadily and awk- 
wardly. It doubles up and almost 
falls to the floor. The witch scowls, 
gets angrier, and still beckons.) 

The scarecrow takes another bitchy, 
jerky step, and again almost col- 
lapses. The witch stamps her foot 
and speaks angrily and shrilly.) 
Puff away, wretch. Puff, PUFF, 
PUFF! Thou thing of straw and 
emptiness! Thou meal bag! Thou 
rag or two I Thou pumpkin-head! 
Thou nothing! (Each word gets 
louder.) Puff, I say, puff in thy fan- 
tastic life along with the smoke; else 
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will I take thy pipe from thee and Bic^ 
thee where the red coat came from. 
(The figure puffs violently till the 
room is filled with vapor. The 
witch shakes a fist at the hapless 
scarecrow.) 

Thou hast the aspect of a man ; 
have also the echo and mockery of 
a voice. (Then commandingly) I 
bid thee SPEAK I (The scarecrow 
makes an attempt, gurgles, and 
finally says in a feeble voice, by 
turns falsetto and deep :) 

Feathertop : Mother, be not so awful with me. I 
would fain speak, but being without 
wits, what can I say ? 

MoUier Rigby: (Eagerly). Thou can'st speak, dar- 
ling, can'st thou ? (Her grimness 
vanishes, leaving a smile.) And if 
thou can'st speak thou shalt babble 
like a mill-stream if thou wilt. Thou 
hast brains enough for that, I trow. 
With only a half-dozen words you 
can take your part in any socie^. 
You must say " Really ! Indeed I 
Pray tell me! Is it possible! Upon 
my word 1 By no means ! Ah ! Hem t " 
and such other weighty things, 

Feathertop: (Rapidly and without expression.) 
Really — ^indeed — pray tell me — is it 
possible — upon my word — by no 
means — oh — ^hem — yah — at your ser- 
vice. Mother. 

Mother Rigby: That was well said, my pet. And 
now, darting, take heed to what I 
say. I love thee better than any 
witch's puppet. I have made many, 
but thou art the very best. So give 
heed to what I' say. 
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Feathertop: With all my heart, mother. 

Mother Rigby: (Laughing.) With all thy heart, in- 
deed 1 (She gets a bundle of papers.) 
Now listen; Thou must go forth 
in the world and play the part of a 
nobleman. I have income enough 
from a mine — in Eldorado, a vine- 
yard — at the North Pole, and a 
chateau — in Spain, all of which are 
now yours. With these riches you 
will be among the best of them. 
Here is a little handy brass that will 
take you around the world. (She 
tacks it on his forehead.) 

Feathertop : Yes, please, mother. 

Mother Rigby: And listen. 

Feathertop: Pray tell me. 

Mother Rigby: One gentleman. Judge Gooldn, in 
Salem, has a pretty daughter. 

Feathertop: Indeed? (Mother Rigby gets a stool, 
pushes Feathertop off when he tries 
to sit on it, and climbs upon it to 
speak in his ear.) 

Mother Rigby : You have only to say these words to 
Justice Gookin, or any person in 
authority, and he will grant what- 
ever you may ask. (She whispers.) 
(Feathertop moves his lips, though 
still smoking his pipe, and counts 
off the words on his fingers.) And 
thou hast a fair outside and a 
pretty wit. Yea, a pretty wit 
enough. Now with a fair inside and 
out thou art the man to win any 
young girl's heart Put a bold face 
on, sigh, smile, flourish, put thy 
rij^t hand to the left side of thy 
waistcoat, and pretty Polly Gooldii 
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is thine own. (As she says this the 
scarecrow tries to dance and flour- 
ish, but begins to flop. She quickly 
takes the pipe out of his mouth, fills 
it with tobacco, and calls) Dickon, 
another coal for my pipe. (Room 
flares again. While she fills the 
pipe the scarecrow gets limp and 
flabby. She puts the pipe in his 
mouth, and after a few puffs he is all 
right again.) Now, mine own, 
whatever happens to thee thou must 
never let go of thy pipe. Thy life is 
in it. If questions be asked, say it 
is for thy health, and if it gets low, 
go in some corner and say, " Dickon, 
some fresh tobacco, and Dickon, an- 
other coal for my pipe." Put it 
speedily to thy mouth ; else, instead 
of a fine nobleman, you will be 
nothing but a bundle of rags and 
sticks with an old withered pumpkin 
for a head. (Feathertop looks hor- 
rified.) Take heed to what I say, 
and now depart. May luck go with 
you. Take my staff, and be your 
name Feathertop, for you have a ' 
feather in your hat. 

Feathertop: Oh I 

Mother Rigby : Also, my son, beware of a certain 
mirror in Judge Gookin's house. It 
reveals to every one his real person- 
ality. So be careful. (Feathertop 
shows terror. She watches him go- 
ing. At the door he turns.) 

Feathertop : Farewell, mother, and if ever a pup- 
pet thrive, I shall. (He goes out) 

Mother Rigby (Sitting down) : yfell, Feathertop, 
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I hope my, enchantments go well 
with thee. 
Curtain. 

ACT II 

Scene i. 

A street in front of Justice Goolcin's house (the as- 
sembly floor in front of the closed curtain) ; a 
bench in the center. Several gentlemen enter 
and confer in pantomime. Enter Mrs. Dale and 
Mrs. Cory. 

Mr. Dale : Oh, here comes the old women ! 

Mrs. Cory : (To Mr. Mather and others). Good- 

morrow, good-morrow. (To Mr. 
Cory) When are you men coming 
home to dinner? 

Mrs. Dale: Yes indeed, it's after half-past 
twelve. (They seize their husbands 
by ears or coat-lapels.) 

Mr. Mather: (Excitedly.) Oh I who can that be? 
(Enter Feathertop with grand and 
stiff-legged gait.) 

Mr. Cory : (With awe.) It is some great noble- 

man, beyond question. Do you see 
the star on his breast? 

Mrs. Dale : Nay, it is too bright to be seen ( Yes, 

he must needs be a nobleman, as you 
say. He has the old Norman blood in 
his veins, I warrant him. 

Mr. Dale : I rather take him to be a Spaniard, 

and hence his yellow complexion. 

Mrs. Dale : Yellow or hot, he is a beautiful man ! 

So tall, so slender ; such a Bne, noble 
face, with so well shaped a nose! 
And bless me, how bright his star 
is ! It positively shoots out flames ! 

Feathertop : (Who has been walking up and 
down) So do your eyes, fair lady I 
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Upon my honor, they have quite 
dazzled me I 

Polly Goolcin : (At the window, peering through 
the curtain) Who is that strang^er 
coming down the street? Methinks 
I have not seen him in our dty. 

Jane: I know not. How should I know, 

goosel (Feathertop goes to the 
door of Justice Gookin's house. Be- 
fore knocking he shakes the ashes 
out of his pipe and calls out some- 
thing sharply.) 

Mr. Dale: What did he say in that sharp tone 

of voice? 

Mr, Cory : ^ Nay, I know not But see ! he seems 
to fade away, and to collapse I (The 
pipe is relighted, and Feathertop 
instantly resumes his former shape.) 

Mrs. Dale: Faded, you say? Why, he seems to 

be even brighter than he was before, 
if that be possible. (Feathertop 
knocks, and Justice Gookin comes 
to the door.) 

Justice Gookin : (Gruffly.) Who knocks? 

Feathertop: Feathertop, sirl Lord Feathertop, 
Prince of Cordova, Duke of Oxford, 
and Elector of Worms. (He leans 
over and whispers something in 
Justice Gookin's ear.) 

Justice Gookin : (Much frightened) G-good g-g- 
graciousl (With a forced smile) 
Come right in. Lord Feathertop! 
Come right in! (exeunt.) 

Scene 2. 

The curtain opens on tfte stage set with a rocking 

chair and settee, and the gorgeous gilt-framed mirror 

in the center backed with blue doth. 
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Polly : Methinka he must be some ' great 

nobleman come to see my father 1 

Jane: More like you think be comes to 

woo you. But never fear. No man 
would ever woo you. 

Polly : No more would man woo you, you 

shrew I Oh, he enters 1 Are my curls 
aright ? Are my ribbons neat ? 

Jane : Nay I Nay I 

Polly : (More excited) Does my dress hang 

aright? There I Now am I more 
suited to meet him? 

Jane: You will never be suited to meet a 

noble lord. (She flounces out, but 
peers through the side curtain. 
Polly turns away from the door and 
hums, " Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.") 

Justice Gookin: Polly! Daughter Polly! Come 
hither, child. (She rises gracefully 
and goes nearer to them.) This 
gentleman is Lord Feathertop, who 
hath brought me a token of re< 
membrance from an ancient friend 
of mine. Pay your duty to his lord- 
ship, child, and honor him as his 
quality deserves. (He smiles ; then 
as Feathertop turns to Polly, he 
frowns and stamps his gouty foot. 
This has an unpleasant effect, for he 
makes awful faces and has to sup- 
press a. yell of pain. Then he limps 
out of the room. Feathertop bows 
to Polly.) 

Feathertop: It is the most desirable pleasure to 
meet you, fair Mistress Polly, and 
if you will sit right here and talk to 
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me, I could not wish for anything 
more enjoyable. 

Polly: (Curtseys) You honor me, LcH'd 

Feathertop. (He gives her a brass 
bracelet) Ob, sir! (Then both sit 
on the settee. Jane pinches Polly 
from behind curtain.) 

Feathertop: (Very broad A's throughout) I 
suppose. Mistress Polly, that you do 
not know very much about me, but 
in the country where I live I do not 
know one maiden half so fair as you. 

Polly : (Blushing) Oh, really. Lord Feather- 

top, you flatter me. And as for you, 
your magnificence and handsome- 
ness quite dazzles me. You are the 
most wonderful gentleman I have 
ever met. 

Feathertop : Ah 1 You speak well, fair lady 
(complacently). But pray repeat the 
song that you were singing. Your 
voice is so sweet and clear that I 
would hear it again. 

Polly : Oh, no, sir, I cannot sing to-day ; but 

I will tell you the story of my song. 

Feathertop : Oh, pray do tell me. Mistress Polly. 
I should be delighted to hear it. 

Polly: There was a beautiful lady who had 

a wt)nderful knight for a lover, but 
after a while she found he was only 
a thief and a shabby person (Feath- 
ertop smooths his ruffles uneasily), 
and so she bade him go I and never 
come in her sight again. But after- 
wards she found she loved him so 
that — she just pined away — and died 
(languishingly). Is not that a sad 
Jtalfi, Lord Feathertop? 
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Feathertop : (Wriggles uncomfortably.) Ah, 
yes, it is a lovely sad tale indeed. 
Mistress Polly, and I know how 
sweetly you would sing it. You 
know, fair one, I have had talks with 
many maidens, but they all seem dull 
compared to you. Your voice, it looms 
on the night 1 

Polly: Oh no, sir, o-h, no, no; you are 

much taller than I am. Just come 
to the mirror and see! (They go, 
and part the blue curtain behind the 
mirror, revealing the scarecrow.) 
Oh, sir, how well we . . . OH!! 
(Screams and faints as Jane rushes 
in to catch her. -Feathertop stands 
aghast, clutching his wig, in great 
anguish. Justice Gookin enters and 
points firmly toward the door. 
Feathertop puffs vigorously at his 
pipe and staggers.) 
Justice Gookin : Impostor ! GO ! 
Curtain. 
ACT III 

Scene i. 

(Same as Act 1, Scene 1.) 
Mother Rigby : (Sitting by the fire — stirs a kettle 
and chants.) 
Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn^ and caldron bubble. 
* ♦ * ♦ * 
White spirits and black. 
Red spirits and grey. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
Ye that mii^le may- 
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(She hears rapid footsteps on the road outside.' 
Hal What step is that? Whosi 
skeleton is out of its grave now, . 
wonder? (A figure bursts headlon] 
into the cottage door. It is Feather 
top. In every way he is as gorgeoui 
as he was just before he saw himsel 
in the magic mirror.) What has gon< 
wrong, my darling puppet, my pre 
cious one? Did yonder snifHing 
hypocrite thrust thee from his 
door? ni— 

Feathertop: No, Mother. It was not that. 

Mother Rigby: Did the girl scorn my precious? Ill 
cover her face with pimples, and 
her front teeth shall drop out. 

Feathertop; Leave her alone. Mother, The girl 

was half won But I've seen 

myself, Mother. I've seen myself 
as I really am, and I'll exist no 
longer. (So saying he takes the pipe 
from his mouth and throws it into 
the fire. At the same instant he 
sinks to the floor, a heap of tattered 
clothes, some straw, and an old, 
shriveled pumpkin, in which the 
slit (which was once the mouth) 
twists itself into a despairing grin.) 

Mother Rigby ; Poor Feathertop I'd gladly 

give him another chance in the 
world. There are thousands upon 
thousands of charlatans and cocks- 
combs materially just like him who 
do not act as sensibly. But his heart 
is too tender. Ill make him just the 
plain scarecrow that he really is. It 
is an innocent and useful vocation. 
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and 'twill suit him well. And as for 
this pipe of tobacco, I need it more 
than he. (So saying she cries in her 
high, sharp voice) Dickon, another 
coal for my pipe. 
Curtain. 

C. THE VALUES OF THESE SORTS OF DRAMATIZATION 

All children enjoy this dramatic expressicML They 
find most delightful the opportunity to put into a living 
and breathing shape stories they enjcrf and have somewhat 
dimly seen in unagination. They like also to design 
masque plans, for the return of spring or of the birds and 
flowers. I have a highly characteristic set of such plans. 
One seventh-grader has tried to dramatize the story of 
Persephone; another, by a sixth-grade boy, is called " The 
Grxxxr of Featherville," and records the troubles of Mr. 
Flicker the grocer and the bird police force in locatii^ 
several cans of preserved gnibworms which Mr. Flicker 
had stored before his migration in the fall. He at last 
found them cwicealed deep in his own tree shop. Still 
other plays dramatize the rout of Winter and the Winter 
Months by the Bluebirds "hot on their trail;" the re- 
lease of Nature from priscwi; and the awakening of a 
hibernating bear by the returning Krds. 

Thus original plays as well as story-dramatizaticms 
begin early in the school course, and sometimes result in 
quite charming small masques or ctxnedies. All this is a 
powerful reinforcement of the aids to literary under- 
standing discussed in the preceding chapter. 

The values of such readings and of the assembly 
dramatizations do not need special emphasis. Of course 
much is gained in helping poor and dim enunciation and 
getting away from dull monotony of utterance. The con- 
tinuing lack of self-consciousness, where pujnls are cau^t 
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early enough, is also most pleasing. The whole matter of 
oral reading becomes at once, and for good, a difEerent, a 
real thit^. 

A main fact about all these plays is that they were con- 
trived and develt^d almost exclusively by the pupils them- 
selves. The ninth grade which played the Odyssey voted 
down a good Ali Baba jday submitted by one of two com- 
mittees into which the class had divided, beckuse that 
play followed a current theatrical production. But each 
class made use of the critidan and the assistance of 
everyone, and of every suggesticMi they could impress into 
service. There is of course most real and valuable com- 
position training in the attempt to get ideas so expressed 
as to reach the audience clearly and effectivdy. After- 
ward, in writing the text and an accoimt of the plays for 
preservation, they attempt to put into the words the ttmes 
of voice and the movements of the actors on the stage, as 
illustrated in the Feathertop play as reported above. 

Natitrally the one gain that stands out as most im- 
pcMlant in the teaching of literature is the power of re- 
alizing what is read. No one who has helped in drama- 
tizing a play like Feathertop, or Siias Marner, or Dickens' 
Christmas Carol can ever again read a similar story with- 
out increased power of seeing it happen before him. No 
one who has gone through the labor of develoi»i^ a play 
of the Return of Odysseus, or who even has seen the thing 
done with appreciation, can consider classics remote or 
ineffectual. It is not merely the somewhat specially diffi- 
cult business of realizing the action of plays ; realization of 
the whole range of narrative prose and poetry is inspired 
and quickened. Far from leading pu^ls to depend on 
actual performances to do their visualizing for them, such 
dramatization can best stir the slow and feeble imagination 
to act, and help it to go on with its own proper work in the 
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reading of real literature and in the understanding and 
appreciation of life and fdlowmen. 

The most signiiicant value of dramatizatitm, how- 
ever, is above and beyond these specific results, and per- 
haps beyond the adiievement of signiiicant experience 
which we have set as the bendit of all excdlent Uterature : 
It is a freeing irom the ordinary cramping and narrowii^ 
inhibitions which prevent or pervert our expressitm of the 
best that is in us. We grow out of the hj^jpy unconscious- 
ness of the very liOle child into a miserably oxistant 
awareness, in the period of youth, of forms and modes and 
patterns and restraints. Many children become so sdf- 
conscious then that they often suffer grievously. It takes 
expert guidance to lead them out of this knot or tangle to 
such mastery of necessary conventions as makes uncon- 
sciousness again possible, along with real power of ex- 
pressicm. Drmi^ic work of the sort we have been con- 
sidering has, probably more than any other agency, the 
possibility of creating such interest in various modes of 
expression, and in various ideas and characteristics to ex- 
press, that self-consciousness and the restraints of ordi- 
nary, painful social expression are forgotten. Where 
dramatizaticHi can have the further aid of excellent dan- 
cii^ and music, there is provided an almost perfect 
medium for these purposes. So soon as children get this 
interest and take part, even a very minor part, in such 
development, they have achieved a liberatiwi which they 
need never quite surrender.^^ 

Dramatizations, too, furnish about the best situations 
for such living expression and confirmation of social ideals 
as we have already discussed.^* Once I hdped a fiftH grade 

" I am indebted for emi^sis on this point to Mrs. Einina Sheri' 
dan Fry, author of ibe book Educational Dramatics (Lloyd Adams 
Noble, 1917). which rightly gifcs much emphasis to diis significant 
value of dramatization. 

"Chapter IV, p. 119 f. 
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who, their teacher assured me, were incapable of coopera- 
tive work, in devdofHng a small ^y on "Rot»n Hood and 
the Sorrowful Knight." In hearing them read their rough 
drafts of scales, I merely suggested that the pupils chosen 
as a cwnmittee for writing the final play would naturally 
be those who showed that they could make the best use 
of all manuscripts submitted, getting good points wherever 
they appeared. The pupils eagerly took notes on all sadi 
points, and their notes were comprehensive and very 
amusing. They showed real avidity in discovering use- 
ful suggestions. Such experiences as this may be aided to 
grow into intelligent cooperation on more serious and ma- 
ture problems in high sdiool and after. They make ad- 
vancement possible. Good constructive criticism without 
personality and intrusiveness, ability to take criticism well, 
hearty sharing ia working and reworking are essential to 
wdl ordered society, and we have done little toward de- 
velc^ng them in schools. Indeed, immense advances might 
be made in ediication or in democratic society if we ^lould 
all adopt such an attitude and spirit in our adult ccHnmit- 
tees and discussions.^'^ 

" S. A. Leonard : The Social Recitation — Chicago Schools Journal, 
v. i. No. 10, p. 2 (June, igig) ; also in Proceedingi of the National 
Astodation of Secondary School Principals, v. ii. See Mia3 Skmner's 
artide, already referred to (foobiote, p. ago), and the bibliograpl^, 
Appendix I below, pp^ 344, fC. 360, S. * 



CHAPTER XI 

SUMMARY 

It remains to sum up this discussion of the teaching of 
reading and literattu'e, in a statement of essential aims and 
principles. These are presented, not of course as proved 
and final, but for consideration and further eiqwrimental 
testing in classrooms. 

1. The aim of teaching literature is the utmost 
possiUe broadening and enrichment of young peo[de's 
experience, and their better appreciation or valuing 
of all experience, rather than of books alone; this 
requires (a) that there be realization of what is 
presented, and not mere dealing with words ; (b) that 
the literature chosen to be true to human experience 
and human beliefs ; and (c) that it be also significant 
and worth while for the individual child. 

2. The teacher of literature must have first of all 
a thorough literary equipment, including: (a) first- 
hand experience that is genuine and varied and deep, 
and (b) much broadening and enhancement of life 
through reading and truly apprehending the best 
literature. These essentials of equipment alone make 
pt^sible the application of valid standards of selection. 

3. The actual process of teaching literature in 
grades and high schools rests upon three funda- 
mental principles of education: (a) that we must 
begin where children actually are, in experience and 
interest, knowledge, and ability; (b) that we musi 
select only subject matter and essentials of technique 
or skill that are thoroi^hly and altt^ther worth 
while, not merely to adtdt society, but to our indi- 
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vidual pupils here and now; and (c) that we shall 
gain almost immeasuraUy in motive force if we can 
rq)lace compulsions and allurements to work hy 
children's realization of the immediate worth to 
them of specific knowledge or skill, and by their 
curious zest to explore new experiences, in bocJcs 
as in life. 

4. The teacher must begin by studying real chil- 
dren as individuals, and discovering what experiences 
they have had and what they personally and genuinely 
enjc^ in books. 

5. He is then better able to form judgments of 
the wholesomeness and fitness of a book for his pupils' 
actual needs and interests, and for directing them to 
true and socially desirable experiences and ideas. 

6. We must separate clearly, in considerir^ and 
in carrying out the teaching process, the study of 
reading from the living experience of literature: 
The technique of comprehension — i.e., silent read- 
ing, or study— consists of getting meaning from 
words and sentences by questioning and supplement- 
ing as one proceeds ; it is mastered by force of dearly 
consdous and resolute purpose. The realization of 
ejqjerience presented in literature — " the literature 
of power " — is rather a pursuit of engaging aspects 
of life, and is not, in general, consdously purposive. 

7. For teaching the techiuque of reading or study 
we must (a) find out precisely our individual pupils' 
powers of understanding, and then (b) increase these 
powers through developing, by means of such genu- 
ine purposes as promote study of bodes in real 
situations, the essentials of skill in getting thought 
from print. 

8. For developing realization of literature, we 
need (a) to give children wide freedom of choice 
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among much excellent literature adi^ed to thdr 
personal understanding and interest, and (b) to hdp 
them apprehend what is somewhat more difficult 
than they can achieve for themselves. This should 
be done without attention to data of knowledge for 
its own sake, or to anything else aside from the main 
business of literature: realizing or sensing concrete 
sense-details and grasping the fundamental and uni- 
fying idea of a piece of literature. 

9. For accompli^ng such realization and in- 
terpretation of literature, we find need of such ap- 
proaches as excellent readit^ aloud, with natural and 
social comment or discussion, and of such back- 
grounds as are furnished by a real and vivid sense of 
the period and the human influences which produced 
a great book, 

10. Of further value are, especially, a pupil's 
attempts (a) to ejqpress simply and concretdy what he 
ccni^ders the main idea of a piece of literature, and 
what he likes or dislikes about it : (b) to embody in 
any sort of creative form his own experiences and 
ideas; and (c) to give the best possible dramatic or 
other expression to his sense of the images and ideas 
in a narrative. 

The substance o£ the entire study is that airichment of 
life comes about through genuine and intelligent at- 
t^npts to reconstruct one's own equipment of experience 
into the perceptions and ideas su^fested in excellent books. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON UTERATURE AND THE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE* 
The following jounuls referred to in these tMbliographies are 
of especial value to die teacher of literature : 

The English Journal (abbreriated E. /.)> SO^ West Ggtii St, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Elementary School Journal (abbreviated Bl. Sck. Jr.), 
University of Chicago Press. 

The School Review (abbreviated Seh. Rev.), Universitj of 
Chicago Press. 

Teachers Collt^ Record (T. C. Record), Columbia University. 
The Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
(abbreviated III. BulUtm), University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Leaflet of the New Englaiid Association of Teachers of 
English (abbreviated N". E. Leaflet), Milton Academy, Mijton Center, 
Massachusetts. 

In additim. Drama, Poet Lore, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Bdaealioital Review, Education, School and Society, the Journal of 
Educational Research, and publications of the Bureau of Education, 
the National Education Association, and numerous state and secticmal 
groups of teachers of English contain material of value. The Monthly 
Record of Current Educational Publications, issued by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C, contains most titles of articles and books 
in this field. It is sent free to teadiers. 
CHAPTER I 
LITERATURE AND LIFE 
Matthew Abkolo Literature and Science, in Dis- 

courses in America, Macnullan 
Introduction to Ward's English 
Poets, Macmillan 
Abnold Bknbett Literary Taste and How to Form 

It, Doran, 191D 
HiKAU CmsoM The Aims of Literary Study (Also 

in Poet Lore 6 1377, 473, and 536), 
Macmillan 
• Sauuel McCa(»D Crotheis The Mission of Humor, The Gentle 
Reader, The EnjoymeBt of 
Poetry, in The Gentle Reader, 
Houghton 

Tlis titles irtiicb li>v«, prarcd moat uieful In teaehen' tliMiti an markwl 
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*JoHw Dewky Dttnocracy mid Edveatitm, Uac- 

nullan, 1916, pp. 278 fi. et patsim 
Reconstruction in PhUosophy, Holt, 
t(eo 
Chapter 1 contains a lununous trentment of tbe functjon of 
literature in life. 
* Max Easthak The Enjoyment 0/ Poetry, 

Scribner, 1913 
A very satisfactory account of the poetic instinct outside 
as well as inside books, and especially of the poetry in children. 
~ ~ How to Read, Houston, 1916 

Some Platitudes About the Theater 
A Novelist's Allegory. BcAh 
in The Inn of TranguaiOy, 
Scribner, 1912 
Handbook of Poetics, Ginn 
The Rudiments of Criltcttm, 
Oxford, 1919 
lating treatment of appreciation of poetry." 
A Study of Versification, 
The Study of the Drama, Houghton 
J. E. B. Mayw Handbook of Modem English 

Meter, Cambridge Press 
RiCBAKD G. UouLTOH A Literary Study of the Bible, 

Heath 
• The Modem Reader's Bible, 



Essentials of Poetry, Houghton 
What- Can Literature Do for Mft 
Doubleday 

A very good discussion for fl»e general reader, 
E. L. Thokndike " The Aesthetic Emotion," Teachers 

College Record (II: i9S-»o), 
1901 
Geobcb E. WooinmiY The Appreciation of Literature, 

C3iapters I and VII, Harcourt 
A New Defence of Poetry, in 
Heart of Man, Harcourt 
C. T. Winchester Some Principles of Literary Criti- 

cism, Maonillan, 1905 
THE COURSE IN LITERATURE 
W. M. AnOM Types in flie Study of Literatare, 

B. J., (6:231) April, 1917 
AxLO Baizs Talks on Teaching Literature, 

Houghten, 1906 
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*FuNKUN T. Baux An Educational Bt^vj, HI. BulU- 

titi. May i, 1Q12 
" Not all children will love great literature." 

High- School Reading, Conqnilsory 
and Voluntary— £. /. (4:1) Jan- 
uary, 1915 

•Frankun Bodbitt The Curriculum, Houghton, igi8 

Chapter 18 : " Reading as a Lebure Occupati<»i " is one of the 
best treatments of the subject of values and selection. 

EuMA MiLLGB BoLENius Teaching Literature tft the Gram- 

mar Grades and High School, 
Houghton, 1915 

• Cabpbntek, BAKSt AND ScOTT Tke Teaching of English, The 
Place of English in the Lower 
Grades, pp. 75-82; Literature in 
the Elementary Schools, 155-67; 
Literature in Secondary Educa- 
tion, 250 S. Longmans, 1906, 1913 

J. Rose Colsy Literature and Life in the School, 

Houghton, 1906 

Pekcival Cbuh Tke Teaching of English, Chapter 

I, Macmillan, 1902 

H. V. Church An Experiment in Third-Year 

English. In Sck. Rev. 25:489 

F. G. HoBSON Ancient History uid English. In 

^"1;*. Rrv. 25:480 

V. C CouLTBB Redistribution of the Content of 

Some High School Courses, E. J. 
(3:490) 

•A, H. R. FAiBcaaJ) The Teaching of Poetry, Houghton, 

1914 

♦J. F. Hosic The Elemtniary Course m» Englisht 

Chicago Univ. Press, 1908 
Contains specially valuable bibliographies. 

Report of the Comniittec on Re- 
organization of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools, pp. 36-35, 45-53. 
and 63-84. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin igi?, No. 2 

E. LoDoa Shall We Teach the History of 

Literature in the High School? 
E.J. (6:601) 

Louise Poukb What Should be Expected of the 

English Teacher? E. J. (10:179), 
April, 1921 
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LouiK Found 



LosA Ateims Hkmion 



PwTTR L. MacCuktock 



WhM the History of Literature U, 

E. J. (7:413) S^tember, 1918 
The Teaching of ,the Histoiy of 
Literature, //(. BulUtin, (7:5) 
February 15, 1915 
LiteratHrt in the Eltmentary School, 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1907 
* Essu CHAiinaLAtM Report of Committee on Curricu- 

lum Reconstruction— /II. Bulhtm 
(12:4) January i, 1990 
The BuUelw for Fd)ruary and for Ibrch, 1920, cmtain cor- 
ricula of Illinds high schools, to be considered in discussion of 
this report. 
S, C. Pakku Methods of Teathiitg m High 

Schools, Ch. 10, " Habits of 
Harmless Enjoyment." Ginn, 
191S 
AxTHUB QuiLLiB-CoiiCH Oft tht Art of RtatUng, Putnam, 

1930 
Good Chapters "On Reading the Bible" and "On the Use 
of Masterpieces." 
Gk»g> p. Rkvnolm English Literature in Secondary 

Schools, Education, (3311) Sep- 
tember, 1911 
Minimum Essentials in Literature, 
ill. BulUtin. (13:8) May, 1920 
Following a previous valuable article on minimums in compositioa. 
SutAH E. Simons EngKsh ProbUms in the Stdvinc, 

Scott, Foresman, 1930. See 
Chapter I, pp. 15-36 
Lewis Worthimcton Smith Uteratwre and the Pedagogue, Poel 

Lore, (21 yii) 
A Letter to a High School Teacher 
of English, Jfeoi Expand Ltqftet, 
November, 1904 
Bdncatioa of Youth between 
Twdve and Fourteen, Joitntal t^ 
Educational Admiuis^ation and 
Supervision, April, 1916 
The Teachine ^ English in the 
Secondary Schools. Chapten I 
and Vn, Houghton, 1917 
Further bibliography in III. BvlUtin (8:3). February 15, 1916, p. 4- 



David Snbddbn 



• C. S. Thomas 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EQUIPMENT OF TEACHERS OP LITERATURE 

* Fkanklin T. Baxsi, Choirnuti Report of the Committee on 

Preparation of Teachers of Eng- 
lish., National Coimdl of Teachers 
of English, E. J. (4:3*3). 
May, 1915 
The Teacher of EngKah, E.J. (a 1333) 

T. M. Ballikt Influence of Present Methtida of 

Graduate Instruction on the 
Toaching in Secondary Schools, 
Seh. Rai., April, 190S 

Aliu Blount Normal School Training for Teach- 

ing of English in Elementary 
Schools, E. J. (aiais) 

Cabpenter, Bakes and Scott Tlu Teaeking of En^Uk, pp. 33-4 
* and 305-18, Longmans 

* Carnegie Foundation Professional Preparaticm of Teoch- 

txB for American PubKc Schools, 
Bulletin, No. 14, 1930 

Franklin B. Dvkk Queations for Teachers' Self-Ezami' 

nation, E. J. (5440), June, 1916 

Allison Gaw Collegiate Training of the Teach- 

er of High School English, B. J. 
(5:320), May, 1916 

Sahusl Fos9 Houibs Collie Equipment for the English 

Teacher in Subjects other than 
English. New England Aaao- 
dadon of Teachers ot English, 
Leafiet (14; No. 119), June, 1914 

* James F. Hosic, Editor Reorganization of EngUsh 

in Secondary Schools, Report of 
Joint Conunittee. Bureau of 
Education, BvUetiH 1917, No. a, 
PP- 147-50 

William P. Linkban Courses in Education as a Prep- 

aration for English Teacliing, 
N. E. Le^ (14 : No. i3o), 
October, 1914 

Nsw ENOLAtm Association OF The Training of English Teachers; 

Teachers of English Report of the Committee, 

Edutation (i4'473), April, 1914 

H. G. Paul, Chaiiman Report of a Committee on the 

Preparation of Teachers of 
English. m. BulUUn, (7:3), 
February 13, 191 5 
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jAiou B. RossBLL Professioiml Factors in the Tndntiig 

of the High School Teachei-, 

EdticatioHal Rnnati, March, 1913 

Chaklbs Swain THCOUfl TheTrainiogof the BngUsh Teacher. 

Oiapter 15 of Ife Teaching t^ 

English in Secondary Schools, 

Houghton, 1917 

Cbauhcey W. WEU.a, Chairman Report of the Committee on 

the Training of Bnglish Teachers, 

Catifomia Asm. of. £»(luA 

Teachers, May, 1916 

A, DuNCAK YocuM The Compelling of Efficiencr 

through Teacher Training. School 

and Society {r-469), April, 1915 

BuKEAU OF Edccatiok, The National Crisis in Education, 

Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 2q, 1920 

Papers by W. C. BE^ley, David Pelmley, and others on the diOTt- 
age of teachers and on the preparation and lack of pfepaialMi'Of 
teachers actually in service * 

*GttT M.Wkpfle, H. L. Miller, The Profesdonal Pi^taration of< 
AND Othbks High School Teachers. Ei[ht- ' 

eena Yearbooh of the Sational 
Society for the Study of BdvcaHon, 
Part I, 1919 
In pages 7-165 Professor Miller describes the UniversityofWisconsio 
Phm for "Directed Teaching: A Plan of Pivparation through 
Participation;" pp. 3555. contain a bibUogr^y. 

CHAPTER HI 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OP TEACHING 
*JohnDkwbt School and Society, Chicago Univ. 

Press, 191S 
Toward the reconstruction of education with diildreo rather tiian 
subject matter as the "center of gravity." 

HotB We Think, Heath, igio 
Clear presentation and illustration of the way our minds woric tB 
attacking a problem — not logically, as in a completed theorem 
in geometry, but experimen tally; of great value in helping children 
to think intelligently. 

Democracy and Edveatiim, 
Macmillan, 19 16 
A thorough and invaluable summary of the best thot^ht upon ' 
education, especially in breaking down the oppositions craniDonly 
accepted between interest and discipline, the practical and tbs 
cultural, and the Hke. See especially the paragraphs on "6enlD^ 
meat <d subject matter in tiie learner," pp. 316-36. 
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E. C. Caupaghac Leauret on Hu Teackine ^ Compo- 

sition, Houghton, igia 
Espedalljr good are pages 36 S. 

Ralph Wau» Emersom Educatioa and Culture in Educa- 

tion {Rieertide Edvcalional Mono- 

Important and very "coatempo i ary" statements of the relatkm 
c^diildren and icfaools. 

C. H. JDIH) The Psycholoty of High Sekaol 

SiAjects, Ginn, 1915 ( 

*W. H, EiLPATRiCK The Project Method, T. C. 

Record, September, 1918 
"Wholehearted purposing" by the learner the surest TOntB to 
educational masteiy and its desirable concomitants. Dr. Kilpatrick 
discusses the subject further in a series of articles appearing in the 
Journal of Educational Method, Univ. of Chicago Press, Vol. I, 
Septembo-, 1921. A valuable sytnposiuin on the Project 
'Methpd by Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Bagley and others, appears in 
T. C. Record ( 33: 4 ) September, 1931. 

WiLUAU Jambs Talks lo Teachers, Holt, 1899 

H. D. KiTsoH Bow lo Use your Mind, Ljppmcott 

Cbaslbs Lamb The Old and the New Schoolmaster 

in Essays 0/ Elia 
Dr. Crothers suggests mnVing aji appreciation of this prerequisite 
to issuing a license to any teacher. Read "The Mission of 
Humor" in Dr. Crotheis' The Gentle Reader. 

GkkaU) Stanley Lee The Child and His Booh, Putnam, 

* 1907 

Pleasantly discursive essays, full of suggestions — espedaUy on 
the "top-of-the-bureau principle. " 

Sterling A. Leonakd English Composition as a Social 

Problem, Houghton, 1917 
English teaching as based in social demand and supplied with 
motive force by consciousness of social values. 

Pkank McMukry Hoai to Study and Teaching Pupils 

lo Study, Houghton, 1909 
A highly valuable analysis of this problon, intimately connected 
willi that of silent readii^. 

"Hknkt C. Mobbison Studies in ISgh School Procedure: 

Mastery, Sch. Rev. (39:183) 
March, 193 1 j 

Urges definitely )a3ring out principles to be understood and powers 
to be gained, not seventy per cent, but one hundred per cent.; 
exempting the excellent for optional work; testing for only one 
point at a time; teaching a^ain where necesaaiy; demoting the 
"confirmed seventy per oenter;" less covend, but more mastered, 
by each pupH. 
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H. L. UiLUK Supervised Study, BuUeti* of the 

UitinersUy i^ WiscmiHn, Serial 
No. 894, General Series 684 
A Gtitnulatios discuBsum of the ends in view. 
Gbosge Hksbert Palmer and TTie Ttachtr, Eaays and AddreiMt 
A1.1CB Fbbeuan Palmes en Education 

The Glory of the Imptrficl 
The Jdad Teacher, HoughtoD, 1908 
S. C. Pakkek iteOutds of Teaching in Hush Schools, 

Ginn, 1915 
Angelo Patsi a Schoolnuuler of the Great City, 

Macmillon, 1917 
A school prindpal's social work in a great New Yoric 
elementary school. 
Dallas Lore Sharp Education for Individuality, Edu- 

cation for Authority, Atlantic, 
June, igao, and July, 1921 
Tasks of primary significance, in part beyond the possibility of 
the schools, but in part their central reaponaibilitY; essays of great 
value to all teachers. 
RoHiETT Stevens Stenographic Reports of Hig^ 

School Lessons, Columbia UtiieeT- 
sity Publications, 1912 
Valuable stenographic reports of lessons, for criticism of higfa 
school procedure, with a formulatioa of critical principles. 
*Edward L. Thormdise Educational Psychology, 3 Vols. 

Teachers College, New York, 
'913-4 
Summary and essential interpretation of psychological studies and 
thought as applied to education. 

Educational Ptyckology, Briefer 
Course, Teachers Collie, New 
York, 19 14 
One-volume condensation of the fundamental matters above. 
Education for Individuality and 
Initiative. Teachers CoUege 
Record, 17:405 
Principles of Teaching Based oh 
Psychology, Seiler, New York, 1906 
A practical formulation of essentials. 
John B. Watson Psychology from Ou Standpoint of a 

Behaviorist, revised edition, 
Lippincott 
Peter J. ZWHERS Teaching Boys and Girts How to 

Study, Parker Press, Madison, 1917 
Very concrete application in an actual school system of 
Dr. McMurry's ideas, noted above ; the success achieved w 
and excellent. 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 
J^ementary School Atfi 

R. L. Stevbnsoh Penny Plain and Tvogeaae Coloi«d, 

in Memoriaand Portraits, Scriboer, 
1893 
RichabdPkvcb Christophtr, Houghton, 191 1 

Part I tells entertaiaingly of it Uttk boy's development. 
JauxsBabsik SenUmtnUU Tommie, Scribner 

An unusual boy of tronendoua imagination, probably J. B. himself. 
Hu(^ Walfolk Jeremy, Doran, 1919 

JosBFHiMK D. Bacon The Madness of PkiUp, and Other 

Stories, Doubleday, 190a 
MyraKblly LUile Aliens, Scribner, 1910 

Little Citiaent, Doubleday 
la a school on the lower East Side in New Yoric City. 
George Madden Maktin Emmy Lou, Her Book and Btarl, 

Dcnibleday, 1903 
A very human little g^irl. 
Dorothy CantielD (Pisher) Understood Betsy, Holt, 1917 

A Uttle girl whose environments first stifle her and then urge her to 
find self-reliance ; a most valuable educational study. 
Kenneth Grahake Dream Days 

The GMen Age, Lane, 1904 
WnxiAU Allen White The Court of Boyviile, Macmillan 

Books that should be illustrated by Briggs'picturesof Skinnayand 
the rest. 
Stephen Crane Whilomeoille Storiet, Harper, 1900 

"Once-upon-a-Time-ViUe"; especially good is "Showin' Off"- 
Peter Newell Illustrations. 
Lucy Maud Montgouery Anne of Green CaMes, Page, 1908 

Lauka E. Richards When I was Your Age, Estes 

Child life in the home of Julia Ward Howe; the story of the 
diildren's dramatic aml^tions is amusingly told. 
Kate Douglas WiGGiH R^iwca <tf Sunnybrook Farm, 

Houghton; Grossett 
An imaginative child and her early adventures. 
Charles Eingsley Letters and Memoirs — abridged edi- 

tion — Macmillan 
His home life, pp. 357 S, and letters to children, pp. 25 and 107. 
Hith SchoU Ate 
Henry Cuyler Bonher TheTenor.in SW(5wH,Puck,i89i 

Young girls' romantic absurdity, self -cured. 
Mark Twain Tom Sawyer 

Hvckleberry Finn — school edition, 
Harper 
The rescue of the runaway slave is a wonderful study of 
boys' imagination. 
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OwBN loHNSOK The Vormtnt 

„ „ „ The Tennessee Shad, BoIkt, igio-it 

EJff.HouTONo Fathers of l{en.Smhner 

Eden Phillpotts, The Human Boy and the War, 

Harper 
Accounts suppoeodly by the "human boys" themadves of life at 
an E:%]ish boarding BchooL 

From the Angle of Seventeen, little. 
Brown, 1914 
tonarkably reproduces the solemn earnestness of the boy's diary 
of commonplace events and ridiculous achievements. 
Booth Tahkington Penrod, Doubleday, 1915 

Tom Sawyer in a different environment. 



.., Harper, 1916 

The excellence of many parts of this account of Willie Baxter's 
gosling romance is lessened by its stringing out and stupidity at the 
end. 7Tr« Intimate Strangers, the American "flappor" — com- 
panion piece to Senenteen. 

W. H. HuDSOK Far Away and Lone Ago. Dutton, 

1918 
Boy fife m the Paiiq)a3. 

Jambs Bakkib AUee Sitiy-fhe-Fire, Scribner, 1919 

Young girls arrived at the age of romantic absurdity, and a mother 
of amamg wit and sense. 

Gbokce Eliot The iliU on the Floss, Everyman's; 

Dutton. 
Brother and Sister Sonnets, in ber Poems, Little, Brown; Estes. 

LouiSB Alcott Littie Women, Little, Brown 

Children's Own Writtng 

OpalWhitrly The Story of Opal, Atlantic Press, 

1920 
Daist Ashfobd The Young Visiters, Doran, 1930 

Books for Study 

To throw light on real experience and the observation of children, in 

literature and outside it — not to take the place of these. 
*E. L. Thorndike Edueational Psychaloey, VoL I, 

on Instincts; or Briefer Course, 

Chapters 1-6, Teachers CoUe^, 

1913-1914 
NoRSWORTHY AND Whitelt Psychdogy of Childhood. BspedaSy 

Chapters 1-6, Macmillan, 1919 
J. B. Watson Psychologs, Idt^uncott, 1919 
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C. H. CoOCBT Human Nature and Ae Social Order, 

Chapter III et passim, Scribner, 

Hazbl B. Clake Prom the Green Primer to the 

Brown, E. J. (5:99), February, 
1916 
Street Land, SmaB, Maynard, 1915 
Boys and Girls, Atlantie Monthly, 
June, 1920 
G. SlAm-EV Hall Adolescence, Appleton, 1904 

To be tasted, not devoured, or too explicitly credited. 
JANB Aqdaus The Spirit of YouA and Ike City 

Streets, Macmillan, 191a 
J. Adams Puffex The Boy and His Gang, Hougbton, 

191Z 
EarlBasnes Studies in Education, 1:15 and 303 

Child Study Monthly II: 152, 167, 

Floyd Dell Were You Ever a Child? Huebsch, 

1919 
A witty but fundamentally earnest and sound consideration, 

CHAPTERS III AND IV 
CHILDREN'S SELECTIONS OP BOOKS: ACTUAL 

CONDITIONS AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES 

'Allan Abbott Entrance English from the Boy's 

Point of View. Educatttm 22:78 
Contemporary Literature in the 
High School. BuOetin of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, April 15, 1915. (VoL 
VII, No. 7) 
A High School Course in Periodical 
Literature, E. J. (2422) Sep- 
tember, 19 13 
Reading Tastes of High School 
Pupils, Sch. Res. 10:585 
A vahiable experiment, with illustration of pupils' choices and 
comments. 
*Franklin T. Bakes High School Reading, Compulsory 

and Voluntary, E. J. (^:i), Janu- 
ary, 1915. (See the introductory 
note to the reading lists, Appen- 
dix II, below) 
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HsKBEKT Bates, Chaiiman 



Walter Barnes 



Carpentsk, Baker and Scott 



Report of the Committee on 
Home Reading, E. J. (344-50), 
January, 1914. 
Typei of ChiUrm's Literature, 

World Book Co., 1919 
The Teaching of Enilish, pp. 91-8; 

155-350, Longmans, 1906 
The Teaching of EngUth. Chapters 
VI (76 B.) and IX (117 ff.), 
Macmillan, 1903 
An Bxperiment in the Teaching of 
CoU^ English. Teachen CoOege 
Record, 1918 (19:131) 
Results of giving freedom erf dhoiceas oppoeed to picscrQied reading 
lifita; as EUggestive for high school as for college English. 
Essie CaAHBEBuUN Outside Reading Interests of Boys 

and Girls. III. SatUHn, Januai;, 
1933. See also "Some Lists of 
Children's Reading, " below 
CinutY AND CuppiNGEB Children's Literature, Rand Uc- 

Nally Co. 
Pages 2ff. and 16 discuss good substitutes for the dime novel. 



Percival Chubb 



Elizabeth C. Cook 



Fankv W. Dunn 

J. Q. Englehak 
W. T. FiEU) 
Clara N. Hawkes 

Does not approve 
literature. 
Clara N. Hawkss 



Interest Factors in Primary Read- 
ing Material. Ttachtrs College 
ConiribntioHS lo Edueatiotial 
Theory, No. I13. Columbia 
Univ., 1931 

Outside Reading, E. J. (6: 30), 
January, 1917 

Fmgerposts to Children's Reaihtg, 
UcQurg 

Outside Reading: The Case for 
the Defense. III. BMetim 
(11 : No. 7), April I, 1919 
including books in other snbjects than English 



High School Qassici, Survejred 
and Suggested. Itliiioit BuUe- 
tiit, February i, igaa 
Max J. Hebzberg Supplementary Reading for High 

School, E. J. (4:373) 
James F. Hosic The Elementary Course m Eng- 

lith, Chicago Univ. Press 
Co nt a in s full and useful lists of books by grades. 

Reorganization of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1917, Ho. 3, pp. 99-105 
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A. M. JOBOAN A study of Children'! Interests in 

Reai^. TeaeJiers CoUete Con- 
tribtUioru to EdtlcaUonal Theory, 
No. 107. Cohimbia XJmversity, 

An important study of children's voluntary choices in reading, as 
Tevealed by records and observations in public libraries, by Uieir 
own lists, and the like. 
RbaMcCun The Pear of the Present, E. J. 

(5:605), November, 1916 
C. M. McCoNN Hi^ School Students ' Ranking of 

English Classics. E.J. (laj?). 
May, 19 13 
DuDLKvMiLKS SodalLrii^ Outside Reading, £. /. 

(6330). May, 1917 
MauucbMoe Magazine Poe^, E, J. (4:523), 

October, 1915 
Francis Olcott The CkSdrtn't Reading, Houghton, 

1913 
a children's intovsts, pp. 26 S. 

On Handling Supplementary Read- 
ily, E. J. (3:313 and 437), April 
and October, 19 14. 
Rathond W. Pence Chats with Students about Books, 

£. /. (6:677), December, 1917 
Minnie B. Posteb Reading and Literature. Chapter 

XX of Survey of the Public Sehoali 
of Leavenworth, Kantai, State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 
191S 
A schoolroom study of children's reading choices and of the north 
of these choices. 
S. C. Parker Exercises for Methods of Teackini in 

HigK Schools, Ginn, 1918 
A study of children's voluntary reading, p. 138 ff. 
Agnes Reppliek What Children Read, in Books and 

Men, Houghton 
The usual argument from the reading of young people d genius, 
including the author, as to what all children ought to be reading. 
Ida SiuoNSOM Literature for Children: A Course 

for Normal School Students. 
E. /. (3:305). May, 1913 
C S. Thomas Teaekint of Entlisk in Secondary 

Schools, Chapter XII: "The 
Problem of Outside Reading," 
Hoi^htoD, 1917 
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GkacbThomfsok 



Outside Reading, Sck. Ber. (31:187 
and 478) 

Critical Study of the literature of 
Child life, Teachers CoOeie Rec- 
ord (3:5 £[.), May, 1901 

Voluntary Reading in the Classical 
Hi^ School, Sck. Sea. {13:168). 
February, 1905 
. L. Ubi. Scientific Determinatian of the Con- 

tent of the Elementary School 
Course in Reading. University 
<4 Wisconsin Studies in the Sociai 
Sciences and History, 1921 
A thorough and valuable study. 
A. Wallace A Plan for Outside Reading, Stk. 

Rev. (21 1478) 

Children's Books and tharlHustra- 
Vas, International Studio, Lane, 
1907 

Some Suggestions about Outade 
Reading, Itt. Bulletin, February 
15. 1914 

Interests of Children in the Reading 
Work of the Elementary Schools, 
Pedaiotieal Semini^y {5:533 ff.) 



B. L. Thobmdiek 



Sauukl Thukber, Jx. 



Glbbson Whitb 



Marcakst Wilson 



Tests of 

valuable graphs. 

May Aiers Bukgess 



Measurement of Ability to Read. 
Bulletin i. New Hampshire De- 
partment PubUc Instruction, 1916 
through ability to reproduce what is i«ad; 

The Measwemeni of Silent Heading, 
Russell S^^ Foundation, New 
York City 
Measurement of Classroom Prod- 
ucts. Cory School Survey, C3iap- 
ter VII, pp. 263-4. Rockefeller 
Foundation, 19 18 
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W. F. DeassokH The PsyOidiogy of Reftdinf, 

Columbia Uinversity Contribulioiu 
k> Philoiophy and Psyckelosy, 
No. 14, 1906 
C. T. Ojlax Types of Elementary School Road- 

iag Ability, Supftcmentwy Bith 
cational Monopaplu, No. i, 
Chicago University 
W. S.GRAY Studies of Elementary School 

Reading as Exhibited through 
Standardiiod Tests, Supfietnen- 
tary EdutaHonal Monopapiu. 
No, I, Chicago Univ., 1917 
Thorough and punstaldng testing of; individuals in both oral 
and silent reading, using memory as a factor in comprehension. 
Relation rf Silent Reeding to 
Economy of Time in Education, 
XVI Yearbook, National Society 
for Study of Education (1916), 
pp. 34 ff. 
Suggeets gettmg rate in lower grades where habit is fixed; empha- 
sises necessity of real motive; urges difierentiatine types of 
reading and trainjng each sort. 

Methods of Testing Reading. SL 
Sck. Jr., January and February, 
1916 (16331 and a8i) 
E. B. HuET PsyduOogy and Ptdagogy <)fStadin[, 

Chapter 19, New York, 1908 
R*admg as a disaplmc and as training in the effectiTO use of books 
C.H.JUDD AND Others R«»ding: Its Nature and Devel^ 

n^t, SvptiemefOary Bducatumal 
Motuffopht, u. No. 4, Chicago 
Univ., 1918 
Cont^ns useful diagnuns of eye-movoment in reading 
W. S. MoNEca AND Others Mea«,ring tht lUzuUs of Teaching 

Chapter ni, Houghton, 1918 
E. L. THORNDin Measurement of AbiUty to Read 

Teacliert CoUe^ Suord (15^07)^ 
September, 1914 
Improved Scale for Meaauiing 
Ability to Read, Ibid,, (16:445 
«nd 17:40) November, 1915, taa 
January, 1916 
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B. L. Tbormdiks Measurement of Achievement in 

Reading: Word Knowledge, Ibid., 
17.30 
Teaehtrs Word Book, Teaclun Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931 
READING TESTS 
The following tests are probably the most useful for measuiing speed nnd 

understanding in the teaching of reading; 
B. L. Tbohmdise and Reading Scale (Thomdike"Al{duk-3" 

W. A. McCall test extended), Teachers CoU^^ 

Publication Bureau, Teachers 
Collt^e. New York aty 
Ten [ItoiUel forms W this test are ain^ble, vnth directions for 
derivi^ standard VT-scores," the pVpil's reading age, and his 
readingquotient. nr grades and high \kool. Each form is sold at 
^.33 a nluidred; sain^ form and directions, loa 
Waltek S. MotiR<ffi ^ Standardized Siknt Readii^ Test 

(The Kansss Test, revised). 
Department of Education, the 
Univ. of ItHnois 
Comprehenuon is measured by means of directions which the pupil 
isto follow, problems to be solved, etc. ." ' 



Courtis Standard Research Tests, 
aient Reading Test No. 2 
. (The Kitten Series) 
PaperWd inst^ctions for 01k test for forty chiUren may be 
bought ut f 1.00, Wid additions tests at {34.00 per thousand; a 
35% diJBOunt is Viven to thos4 who return thdr result* for tab- 
ulatiiM nth the i^tts of other Vties. Fof Ike grades Ihrough Ike 
tixtk. AdV«s: 244£liot St., Detfcit. Michigan. 
^■Gkav Standard Silent Reading Test 

Standard Oral Reading Test 
shension requiring individual messure- 
ite and usable results. The test ot 
reprodittion of what is read, and involves 
memory. Oral rea^g testAfi.oo per hundred; sample set 6c. 
Silent reading tests, three seloptions — for grades 3 and 3, 4-6, and 
1: 3C. each title; repi«ductioiuheets,&oc. per hundred; sample set 
.c. Department of ESucattom Univ. of Qiicago, or PubUc School 
Pub. Co., BloomingtonJ^m. 
rMt¥flTrttilliiir.giB 



S. A. COUBTIS 



Measures <tf speedb 
ment, but givir^ 1 




W. S. MOKROB 



BibUograpby of St&Ddofd Tests tor 
the High, School Public School 
Pub. Compfmy, i 



-^ CHAPTER VI 

THE TEACHING OF INTELLIGENT READING 
Akdexson AND Mkkton Remedial Woric in ReiduiK," Bl. 

Sck. Jr., M»]r BOd June, 19)0 
The valuRble practical work at Stonghton, WMCoima. 
H. A. Bkowk Formulation of Method in Reading, 

Journal of Edneational Rettarck 
(11436), June, i9ao 
Btading in the PiMie Sckoeli, Row, 
1911 



T. H. BRIGG9 AND L. D. 

CorniAN 
F. N. Freeman 



W.S.CRAT 



ERSB3T HoaN, Chainnan 



Piychology of Uie Common Branchet, 
Chapter 4, Hmtghton, 1916 

Cbaslkb R. Gastok, Chainnan Report of a Conunittee on Methml 
of Reading Books Quickly and 
Efiectively, New York City Assn. 
of Teackeri of En[lith, BviltHn 
XVI.MKy, 191S 
PrinciplcB of Method of Teaching, 
Eigkteenlh Yearhook, Nat'l Soc. 
for the Study of Education, Part 
II, pp. afi fi. Bibliognfdir, pp. 
50-51 
Report of the Committee on Silent 
Raading, Twtntieth Yearbook of 
the Nat'l Society for the Study of 
Education, Part ir, 1931, Articles 
by W. S. Gray. J. A. O'Brien, 
May Ayers BurgiBS, W. W, 
Thdssen, and others, and 
reports on actual experiments. 
Selection of Silent-Rea(Ung Text- 
books, Journal of Educational 
Keteareh (11:615), October, 1920 
Necessity of selecting non4iltrar]> material and of providing for 
testing comprehension. 

jAios F. Hosic The Elmatlary Caurst in SniUih, 

pp. >7-4a> Chicago Univ. Press, 
190B 

Frances JesKiHs geading in the Primary Cradet, 

Houghton, 1 91 5 
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*J. B. Ekuoot Hoa to Read, Houghtob, 1916 

A clever applicatioa of modern ps/cholo^ to tmryAxj purposes in 
reading well. 

Paul KLi.ma. TeachiKi Children to Bead, Appletoo, 

Ctdr&y a discussion of primary reading, conditioiu and nwthodi; 
uccful sunamary. 
Rolls L. Lyuan Cooperative Investigation in Ninth- 

Grade English, S£\. Res., 37:315 
Department of English, Differentiating Instmction in Ninth- 

University High School, Grade English, Ibid. (27:773), 

Chicago December, 1919 

Diagnoids and classification of students by means of standard 
tests; Uttle gain observed through routine diilla; the basis of the 
study next reported. 
*R. L. Lykan The Teaching of Assimilative Read- 

ing in the Junior High School, 
Ibid. (a8:6oo), October, igao 
The best available statement of objectives and procedures. 
Edith Shepherd Some Silent Reading Lessons in 

Junior High Scliool BngUiIl. 
Sch. Rn. (39:306), March, 1931 
Amnx E. Moorh The Use of Children's Initiative in 

Btcioning Readii^, Teachtrt Col- 
legfi Record, September, 1916 
J. A. O'Brien SileTit Readini, Mactnillao, 1930 

A study of speed ta silent reading, showing great gains without loss 
in comprehension from weU-devised driU. Also summarized in 
Twentieth Yearbook, National Society for Study of Education. 
W. W. Thkimn Reading: Soma Standard Test Re- 

sults and Teaching Obtervatians. 
Stvdiei in Educational Meaanrt- 
mentt No. 3, Wisconsin State 
D^iartment of Education 
Provision for Individual Difietonces 
in Teaching Reading, JMtnui <4 
Bdmational Research, Sept., 1910 
*E. L. Thokndiks The Understanding of Sentences, 

S.5cA./r.{i8:H4),October.i9i7 
Reading as Reasoning, Journal ^ 
Educational PsychiAogy (8:333), 
June, 191; 
One of the most valuable single papers on the specific difficulties in 
the teaching of reading. 
*W. L. Ubl Use of Results of Reading Tests a* 

Bases for Planning Remedial 
Work, Bl. Seh. Jr. {17^66), 
December, 1916 
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*Ladka ZutBBS Diagnostic Measuiemuita u a Buii 

ofProoedure,£(.&*.Jr. (18:503) 
Two valuable and practical studies in helping poor readers to 
overoome the difficulties found by reading testii 
Guy M, Whipple and JosBPaim 

CuKTis Prelimioary Investigation of Slam- 

ming in Reading, Journal of 
Educational Psychology (8:333), 
June, 1917 
WmpPLB How to Study EffecltMly, PubUc 

School Publishing Company 

NEWSPAPER STUDY 

The Test of the News, New Re- 
public, August 4, 1930 (V. 33, 
No. 396, Part 2). An analysis cA 
the Russian news in the Nem 
York Timet from March, i9I7,to 
March, 1930 
Fbsd Newton Scott The Undefended Gate, 2. /. (3:1), 

January, 19 14 
A temperate questioning of the honesty and decency of our chief 
newspapers^ with a supplement containing ample proof of the 
charges. 
Waltes LiPPUANN Liberty and Ike Neas.liaiixKai, 1917 

THE LIBRARY AND THE DEPARTMENT OP ENGLISH 

C. C Certain, Chairman Report of Committee on Standard 

Library Equipment and Organ- 
ization. Journal oj Educational 
Administration, June, 1917; N, 
A. E. -Proceedings (3:530 ff.). 
April, 1919 
The complete report can be bought (40c.) from the American 
Library Association, 8 Washington St., Chicago, 111. 

Anmb T. Eaton The Library and the Department of 

English, E. /., December, 1930 

Fat AND Eaton Tht Use of Books and Libraries, 

Faion, 1919 
Possibilities of the High School 
Library, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Papers and Proceedings, 
1913; 360 S. 
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Bakl R. Glenh High School Libtv; Book Selection, 

Library /oamof, March 15 and 
April 1, 1931 (3i6:347 atid397) 
AIbo in Sckod Science and Uathe- 
maHci.'iiaxck, 1931 (31:317-337) 
An Bvalualaon of Past and Pnamt Practice in Hieh School librarr 
Boole Selection from the Viewpoint of a Sdenoe Teacho-. Elaborate 
statistical material of great valoe on the prcportion of books for 
TBiioiu subjects in actual libraries. 
M^KV E. Hall Report of the Committee on HJ^ 

School Libraries. N. E. A. Pro- 
ceediitis (54^1 S.), 1916 and 
(55:559 ff.) 1917 
Excellent account <rf the ISirary week in the Giiis' High School, 
Brooklyn. 

Suggestive List of References on 
High School Libraries, New 
York Librariei, Maj, 1913 
Plokbncb a. Hopkins Ib there Need for a Course in the 

Choice and Use of Books in Our 
ffigh Schools? N. E. A. Fro- 
ctedingi, 1913, pp. 1385-88 
The Course in Central High Sdiool, Etetroit, Michigan. 
J. P. Hosic, Chairman Reorganization of English in Second- 

ary Schools, Bureau of Education, 
BuOeUn, 1^x7:2 
Report on the Library and Its Equipment, pp. 106-32, 
especially pp. 1 14-15. 
W. D. Johnson Relation of the Library to tho 

Teaching of English, S. /. (4:21), 
January, 1915 
Wn.Lis H. Kerr The Library as an Kigfish Labo- 

ratory, E.J. (3:131), July 34, 1915 
RowBNA Kbits Ksvbs _ How We Use Our School Library, 

E. J. (3M), February, 1914 
Caroline S. Lutz A Library Tour, £. /. (4:531) 

BuzABKTH Madison A High School Course in Library 

Use, E. J. (5:196), March, [91G 
Contains an outline for such a course. 
DkuaG. OVITZ A Course in Reference Books, 

BvUeUn VII:3, State NOTmal 
S^ool, Milwaukee, Wiscon^ 
0. S. RiCB Leuoiu in At Vie ef Books and 

Libraries, Rand 



New York Libxakt Assoqation Report of Committee on High 
School Libraries JV«w York 
Libranes (3:183), November, 

Training in the Use of Books, 
Library Journal (38:189), April, 
1913 
Mm. T. C. Jonbs On Be^nning a Library, B. J. 

(7:>69), April, 191S 

COST AND EQUIPMENT OF ENGLISH TEACHING 



V. C. Coulter 



Mait CsAwrotD 



E. M. Hopkins, Chairman 



W. M. Suite, Chairman 



BuKBAU or Education 



Fitiandal Support of English Teach- 
ing, E. J. (1:34), January, 1913 

English Equipment, A Report 
Presented to the National Council 
of Teachers of English. £. /. 
(13:178}, March, 1913 

Laboratory Bquipaient of the 
Teacher of English, E. J. 
(4:145-51), March, 1915 
The Labor and Cost of Teaching 
of English In Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with especial 
reference to English Composi- 
tion. 1 6th Edition. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
1923. Price la cent»— discomits 
on quantities. 

Material Equipment for English 
Teaching. R^iort of a Committ«e 
of the Illinois Association of 
Teachem of English, BaUeUn 
(8: No. a), December 15, 1915. 
Reported in the Reorganisation 
Xiport, Bureati of Education 
Bulletin, 19171 No. 3, pp. 
150 ff. 

Study of the Colleges and High 
Schools in the North Central 
Association, U. S. Bmeau of 
Education BuittHn No. 6, 1915, 
pp. 33 S. and 100-106 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CLASS IN LITERATURB 

AutA Alluon The Sodal Probltais of Our Little 

Town, E. J. lyA77), Septemb«r, 

"Allan Abbott Ad Experiroeot in High Scbool 

English, Sch. Ra., S^t^ 1904. 
Giving freedom to read in upper high school dassee and Iraeping 
an informal record of pupils' notes on readings and preferences. 

The Use of the School Library, and 

Summer Reading for High School 

Pupils, Teachers CoUeie Record 

(9:110 and 134), Januaiy, 1908 

To Beginners in English Teachiog, 

E. J. 141 
The English Teacher and the World 
War, E. /., January, 1918 
Aklo Bates Talks on Ttaehing Lileratttre, 

Houghton, 1906 
Chapter 8 is an interealing illustration of teaching Blake's 
Tilt Tiger in infonnal fashion to a small boy. 
Emu Milleb Bolbnius The Teaching of Literature in A« 

Grammar Grades and Bifh Sehaid, 
Houghton, 1 91 5 
Full of class-room devices for teaching various types of literature; 
some quite fruitful. 
BuKBAu OF Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 2, Teaching 

American Ideals through Uter- 

T. H. BrigGS Appreciation as a Basis, lU. BuOeUn 

(4:6), October, 16, 1916 ' 
Henst Seidel Cahby TheTeacher of English, Yak Resieir, 

October, 1914 (N. S. 4, 729) 
The Teaching of English Literature, 
Education {J9ri79), Nov., 1908 
•Carfemter, Baser and Scott The Teaching of En^ish, Longmans, 
1906 
The standard discuSMon of the entire field; see especially pages, 
52 ft., 155-86 and 250-81. 
Percival Chubb The Teaching ofEn^k, Macmillan, 

1902 
Espedally Chaptei^, 2, 5, to, 14, i;, 16, 
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*H. Caldwbii. Cook Tke Play Way, Hnneniann, 1917 

Highly intereetiag account of an apimiacb to the Bnglish mbjecta 
throngh art octivitieB at the Peane Sduxil, Cambridge, England. 
S. M. Ckotbbu Tke Art of FoUU UnkarrUng 

A. H. R. Faibchoa The Teaclting rf Podfy in tiu Hi^ 

School, Houghton, 1914 
Halibukton and Suith The TeacMug of Poetry in Ae 

EUmeittary School, Houghton, 

Fkute L. Haywakd The Ltsion in AppreeiaUan, 

Macmi]1a&, 1915. Chapters 1-9 
Some provocative ideas, to be taken with due conmderation. 
*W. S. HiNCBMAK The Fringes of Literature, N. B. 

Leaflet, April, 19 17 
Reading Ouba Instead of Literature 
Classes, K J, (6*8), February, 
191 8 
A. M. Hitchcock V<d«ntory Eeading, Henry Holt 

Company, pamphlet (gratis) 
"Blizabeib Hodgson The Adolescent's Prejudice against 

the Classics, E. J. (4-437}, Sep- 
tember, 1915 
*JaMBS F. Hosic Empiricei Studies in Sdiool Read- 

ing, Teachers CoUege Omiribu- 
tioni to Edueatifmai Theory, 
Columbia Univ., 1931 
Valuable study of the efiects of "teaching" as usually practiced 
upon the pupUs' dioices d literature, and of the annotations and 
questions in texts and reading books, especially Part IV, pp. tfi ff., 
and Part VI. 
S. A. Leonuw The Sodal Group as an Agent in 

Expressional Development, Chap- 
ter II of En^sh Composition m 
a Social PrMem, Houston, 1917 
The Social Redtatiou, Ckttato 
Schools Journal, June, 1919 
*Alick L. Maksh Sodal Influences in the Classroom, 

fi. /. (5:89), February, 1916 
An excdlent account of a rcaQy social group. 
WiLLUM Allen Nbilson The Curse of Memory, E. J. (6:80), 

January, 191 7 
S. C. Parkbk Methods of Teaching in Bigft Schools, 

Ginn, 1915 
H. G. Paul Memory Work in English Literature, 

III. Bulletin, November i, 1914, 
pp. 6ff. 
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H. G, Paul TheTeacliingof Lyric Foetid', B. J. 

(1:466 and 531), October and 

November, 1912 
The Study of the Novel, lU. BtOU- 

Hn, November, 1913 
Literary Study of the Bible, B. J., 

April, 1917 
The Bible in the Junior High 

School, B. J. (7*33) 
A variable account of a fruitful procedur 



W. R. Humph KEYS 
*Chaklb9 S. Pendlbtok 



*Sakah B. Siuons 

Classroom procedures t 
48 and 180-230. 
C. Alfbokso Suitb 

M. Bllwood Smith 



English Problems in the Soimng, 
Scott, Poiesman, 1920 
« discussed helpfully on pages 36-41, 117- 

Memory Work in Literature, Sck. 

Rev. (13:334), March, 1904 
The Coroner on English literature, 

E. J. {7:551), November, 1918 



CHAPTER Vm 
BACKGROUNDS AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 



JCANETTE F. AbBAMS 



Stanley Bkown 



F. L. Hat WARD 
Claud Howard 



*J. F. Hosic, Editor 



HSLBN LOGASA 



Julia Davenport Randall 
Milton M. Smith 



Aire for Soage in the Golden 
Treasury, E. J. (4:387), June, 
1915, and in English Leaflet, 
February, 19 19 

Pictures in the High School, lU. 
Butklin (7 No. 3), November, 
1914 

The Lesson in A ppreciatum. Chapters 
4 and 9, Macmillan, 1915 

The Use of Pictures in Teaching 
Literature, E. J. (5:539) 

Report of the Committee on 
Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, Bulletin a} 
U. S. Bureau of EdacaUon, 1917, 

Story of an Ivanhoe Exhibit, B, J. 

(6:175) 
My Bridge Approach, in BlesHng 

Esau, Badger, 1919 
Dancing through EngUah literature, 

E-J- {9:305), June, 1920 
The Country Dance Book 
The Morris Book, H. W. Gray 
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PuHCBE Simpson Where Shall I Look? lU. BuiUUm 

(4.7), April I, 1913 
Illustrative Material, 211. BMttin 
(4:8), April I, igi3 
Pictures, ballad factimilet and the like. 
Jzssia L. Thompson The Correlatioa of Music with 

Literature, E. J. (10:376), Sep- 
tember, 193 1 
List of phonograph records for use in literature clasaee. Tlie prin- 
cipal phonograph companies publish consplete lists. 
CoRMELU Cakhaxt Wau> The Use of Pictures in the Teach- 

ing of Literature, E. J. (4:536), 
(4:671), (5^74). (fia67), (6:348) 
Very full lists, well classified; a list of catalogues of prints. 
Pictures for the Old Testament Nariativea, from the Tissot Paiutingt, 
may be bought from the New York Sunday School Conunianon, 
Inc., 73 Fifth Avenue, New York Qty, 
"Illustrated editions of dassicB are further Hated by Miss Mary B. Holt 
in the Wilton BuOttiit for June, 1916. (H. W. Tnison Co., N«w 
York aty.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BALLADS 
Most of this was prepared under the direction of Dr. Emeet Horn, 
University of Iowa; excellent teaching of literature is done 
simply by singing the ballads in the Elementary School there. 
JoHK AsHTON Modem Street Ballads 

An old book, not on the market. Interesting examples of the 



P. J. Cbilds Sn[lish and SeoUish PoptOar BaOads 

(five volumes), Houghton, 1904 
Expensive but the most reliable source book. Child's Votnme V 
may be consulted for melodies. These are not harmonized. 
PadkaicColuu Broad-Skeel Bailadt, Nomua: 

Remington, 1914 
Irish popular songs; Jack Yeats illustrations. 
AxTBUB Bbatty Macaulay's £1171 ^ Aneitnl Rome, 



1. MiLLBK BoLENiUs Teachiitf t^ LiUrtOmte in the Gram- 

mar Gradei and Hig)i School, 



Bxcdlent diaptcr on teaching ballads. 
A. Clarx Shirhurn Book oj Ballads, Oxford, 

1907 
Interettiiig examples of the broadsidB. 
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P.B.GUU1IBKS 7%t Popular Battad, Hou^tmi, 

1907* 
The best book for the teacher'i prepontiOD; deab wHh bkHad 
characteriflticB, hutoiy, etc 

Od fiKgUiA BaOadt, Ginn 

In Warner' I Library t^ At Worid'M 

Best LiUraiure, Volume III, pp. 

1305-7 

Brief, usable tieatraent of the popular ballBd. 

E.E.ILU.K BoU&ds and Ballad Poetry, Glob* 

Setmol Book, 1907 
W. M. Haxi Engfish Popular Battadi, Scott, 1916 

T. P. Hendkeson The Ballad in Literature, Putnam, 

1913 
Of modemte valiie m a teacher's reference book. 
SiDNBT Lamiek Tlie Bay'i Percy, Scnbner 

Ballada from Percy's Sdigua 
J. A. Loiux Cowboy Songs, Sturgei & Walton 

D. P. McCariht Book of Irish Baltads, MarUer 

BdWIM POKD PiPBK Some PUy Party Games of the 

Middle West (Pamphlet) Pub- 
lished in American Journal of 
Folklore (38:362), 1915 
Good collection ot play party games, with excellent description of 
such parties. 
A. T. Qdillbr-Couce Oxford Booh c^ Ballads, Oxioid, 1910 

While requiring Knne revising of lines and stanzas for children, this 
is meet complete at moderate price. 
Arthux RACxaAH, mustratd Some British Ballads, tkidd, 1930 
Clinion Scckxaed Ballads, Patriotic and Romantic, 

Gomme, 1916 
Ballads of American Bravery, Silver, 
Burdette, 1900 
Poor collection, but interwting for certain phases of history. 
P. SiDGWiCE Legendary Ballads, Lip[»ncott 

G. H. Stkmpel a Book of Ballads, Holt, 1917 

Probably the best single book to put in the hands of children. Con- 
tains eicellent notes and helps for the teacher. 
WiTHAU AND Neilson EnglishandScoUishPopularBolladi, 

Houghton, 1909 
Good collection; good introduction. 
LootSSPouHD Poetic Origins and &e Battad, 

Mftcmfflan, 1931 
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CHAPTER DC 
COMPOSITION FOR THE REALIZATION OP LITERATDRE 
Frakk Atpblottx 
H. O. Paul 



H. Caldwell Cook 

Chapters on dramatic and 
C. A. Dawson 



W. W. Hatfield 
J. F. Hosic, Editor 



Makv E. Jennxs 



RowENA Kktxs 
S. A. Leonabd 



Helen Ogoen Mabin 



Robert Louis Stevenson, Darkening 

Counsel, B. J. (1:340), June, igia 

Teaching of Prosody, lU. BiUletiit 

(10:3), November, 1917 
The Play Way, Heinemaim, 1917 
otlier composition. 
Two Experiments in Experience, E. 

'Democracy and EditcaUoit — 
Macmillan, 1916, pp. 6, 31 fi., 
278, 331. 393. etc ' 

"Words, Words, Words, My Lord" 
B. J. (8:8), January, 1919 
with some bibliogr^hy. 

Examinations in English, E. J. 
(3:61a), 6, December, 1914 

"Functional" Tests, E. J. (5:696), 
December, 19 16 

Reorganization o( English in 
Secondary Schools, Bureau of 
Educatum BuOetin, 1917, No. a. 
"Separation of the Teaching of 
Composition and the Teaching 
of Literature," pp. 138-30 

What to Write About, lU. BidieUtt 
(74), January. 1915 

The Teaching of Description, Ibid. 
(8:1), October 15, 191S 

Ideas for Narration, Ibid. (9?), 
April, 19 1 7 

Cooperative Fiction N. E. LeaJUl, 
December, 1916 

Quoted in Simons' EngUsh Prob- 
lems in the Solving, pp. 121-3 

Felicia: An £;cperiinent in De- 
scriptive Writing, E. J. (6:615) 

English Composition as a Social 
Problem, Boston, 1917 

Composition subjects from diil' 
dren's experiences, Ch, I; Word- 
Study, Ch. IV, pp. 167-184 

English Composition and Puller 
Living, £. J. (4^45), September, 
1913 
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ItTkx L. McCoy Local Color, E. J. {7:331) 

Uakt BuzABSTH &KLLST ConcenuDK Mist — and a Whip, 

E. J, [3:539)1 November, 1914 
S.C. SiiTTH Poetic Triteness, £. /. (1:547), 

November, 1913 
Sasah E. Swonb English ProbUmj in the St^mitg, 

Scott, 1920 
"Imitation a Means of Appreciation," pp. 139-48. 
Contrast Mr. Aydelotte's article, referred to above. 
C. S. Thomas Teaching of English in Secondary 

Schools, Houghton, 1916 
Full and interesting lists of theme subjects. 

See also various pieces ot writing by diUdren or in the style of chil- 
dren (by Bairie, Phillpotts, Grahame) in the liats for Chapter 3 
above. The III. Bulletin for February, 1916, contains further 
bibliograpfiy. 

CHAPTER X ' 

DRAMATIZATION AND STUDY OF PLAYS 

PaitciVAL CnnsB PesUmds and Flays in Sehet^ and 

Elsewhere, Harper, IQ13 
HX1.SNJ0SEFB A Book of Marionettes, Huebtch, 

Illustrated history of the puppet plays. 
Roy Mitchrll Shakespeare for Commwiity Players, 

Dutton, 19 19 
Illustrated with cuts of costumes, properties, etc. 
CoNSTANCK D 'Akcy Mackay Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, 

Holt, 19 1 5 
Illustrations of costume, setting, and propoties. 
*Bkander Maithbws The Deedtipment of the Drama, 

Scribner, 1906 
A5Jti<Jyo/U«Cranui,Hi>ughton,i9io 
Valuable studies of plays as intended for, and modified by, the 
theaters, actors and audience of their own day. 
Charlotte PoBTER A Guide to Shakespeare's Stage, 

•' Drama League, 1916 

"ft Midsummer Night's Dream as a 
Polk-Pageant, Drama, Noe. 36 
and 37: 1917 {7^317 and 461) • 
Discusses the posable derivation of the Bl^bethan round theaters 
from the Roman amphitheaters in England; Midsummer Night's 
Dream produced after the pageant tradition, without the cuts of 
modem editorship. Valuable articles for reconstructing tb« 
Elizabethan play. 
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The Tony Sort MorioiuUe Booh, 
Huebsch, 1931. Diracticms, illtts- 
trationa, plays 
Tudor Twelfth Night in Rusaa, 

Drama (10:5), October, 1919 
ScMts from end PtayboQiu, Oxford, 
1906 

Valuable introduction on the quality of drama and the Eliza' 
bethan theater, and selections from Elizabethan plays. 
C^SENCB Stbatton Prodwing in Little Theaters, Holt, 



Olivs Saylbk 



*Pbscy Suifson 



A. H. THOiumiKS 



PiANKLiN T. Baker 



193 1 
Shakespeare's TheaUr, New York, 

1916 

The best account and reconstmction of all the conditions of the 
theater. 

ON SCHOOL STUDY AND DRAMATIZATION OP PLAYS 
Allan Abbott School Production of Shakespeare's 

Flays. Shakespearian Studies, 
Columbia Univ., 1916 
A High School Course in Drama, 
E. J. (a93),l9ia 
Allan Abbott AND Hblen Moss Bibliography of Shakespeare and 
Hia Time for Schools, Teaekeri 
CoUege Record (17:184), 1916 
Shakespeare in the Schools, E. J., 
May, 1916 (5:399), also in 
Shakespfarian Studies, Columbia 
Univ., 1916 
JOUA L. C. Broorixs a MidsMHmer Night's Dream in 

the Junior High School, E. J., 
October, 19 1 S 
Caspbntsr, Baker and Scott The Teaching of English. The 
Drama, pp. 276-381, Longmans, 
1906 
C. C. Certain The Trial of Banquo, E. J. (4 : 132) 

Martha Clay The Hat Box in Literature, fi. J., 

Det^ber, 1916 (51680) 
Miniature stages and theaters made tiy pupils for better r^liza^n 
of the conditions under which plays are to be understood. 
*H. Caldwell Cook The Flay Way, Heinemann, 1917 

Most individual writing and praducti<^ of plays by boys in the 
Pearse School, Cambridge, England. 
Percival Chubb The Teadiing of EngUah, (9. 368 ff. 

Elbahora Whitman Curtis Dramalie InsHna in EdMOtion, 

I, 1914 
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Alkc M. DxtnuCDND ' For the Director of Dramatics, B. J. 

(6*58). 1917 
An Adveature in Dramatics, E. J. 

(8:6a3), 1919 
"A little count!? cne&ter" at tlie New Y(»4c State Pair, 
EioiA Sbbrhuit Fry Edueational Dramatica, Lloyd 

Adams Noble, ad edition, 1917 
Alice Mnrnis Hsbts The Children'i BdveaHinua Thtater, 

Harper, 1911 
■ HsMNiGSK TheEingdcxnof the Child,7M(I., 1916 

BVKLTBNK HnXASD, THEODORA 

McCOKWCE AND Kaib Och^sbay AmiUeur and Educotioitai Dramatics, 
Macmillan, 1917 
Departure from conventional instruction. 
'Joan Mbxsill Drama and the School, Drama 

(10:32 and 66), October and 
November, 1919 
An excellent account of dramas devdoped into action on a basis of 
children's own interpretation and of beautiful simple effects in stage 
setting and lighting. 
H. G. Paul Study of the Drama, ill. BtOtOin 

(8:7), April IS, 1916 
IkaM.Pebego llie Little Theater in the High 

School, E. J. (5483) 
Misa Gena Thompson's experiment at South Bend, Indiana. 
Sakab E. Swows English Problems in the Solving, 

Scott, Foresman, "Shabeipeart," 
pp. 311-31; "Dramatization as a 
Means of Appreciation," 148-60; 
Anna McCdm TV Drama, 
197 ff. 
DramatitaUott, Scott, Foresman, 

The introduction contains suggestions for producing plays simply; 
the plays in the book are not pupils' composition. 
^MakoabbtSeinnek SodaHzing Dramatics, B. J. (9^48), 

October, 1930 
^ A most concrete and valuable discusson of truly social woric 
Olabbkcb SiRATioN ^ A Shakespeare Festival in Time of 

War, E. J., November, 1916 
Three Points for Educational De- 
partments. Drama, 10:31 
O. a Sfsrlih The Production of Plays in High 

School, B. J. {5:17a), Mardi, 1916 
Fkakk G. Toupeims jThe Pl&y Course in IGgh School, 

£. /. (9;53o)> November, 1930 
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RANIMH.PH C. Wilson The Schoolboy's Nijihtmare, B. J. 

(1:619), 1911 
Various pedagogical tortures, including the dramatization of "I 
wandered lonely as a cloud, " are inflicted on the boy. 

LISTS OF PLAYS FOR SCHOOL READING 

A list of Plays for High School and College Production; Prepared by 
Committees of the Drama League ol America and of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1916 (35c.) Now out of print, 
but in process of revi^on, by a joint conunittee headed by Mr. 
Clarence Stratton. 

Ai-xc M. Druuuond Plays fortheTime,£. J., September, 

1919 (8-419) 

Gkktrude Johnson Choosing a Play, Century, 1920 

Very full classified lists. 

RayhondW. Pence Notes on the One-Act Play, lU. 

Bulletin 13:8, May t, 1930 

A bibliography in the AtlarUic Booh of Modem Plays, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 192 1. 

Clakbnce Stbatton Producing in hittk Theateri, Holt, 

Lists cd one-act plays and of longer dramas. 
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Onr discussion thus far is des^ned to indicate what man should 

read. Obviously it is that wliich will present to him a full and adequate 

revelation of the vast human drama in which he plays his part; 

and of the stage upon which it is enacted and by which conditioned. 

F^HKUH BoBBrtT, The Curriculum. 

AS TO THE BOOK LISTS 

llie following lists, as has been stated in the text, are designed 
to give children as varied and real as possible an experience of lif& 
Ttiey are in no sense either complete or satisfactory; it is with the 
hope of getting criticisms and suggestions, of both inclusion and 
omission, that they are now published. It is particularly desirable 
to get children's own reactions to these books. Anyone ^o will 
lend me brief reports written by children on any of these titles will 
confer a great favor, and may help in getting together lists vtdiidi 
- are a very real help to the teadier and the htirarian. 

The grading suggested here is but a rough guess. In any case 
it can refer only to the lowest limit at which, in general, a boob is 
likely to be of interest And yet, as in the series "chiefly for fun" 
and "tales of adventure" in the senior high school lists, diere are a 
number of books in which many pupils in grades below those sug- 
gested will find pleasure. As has been proposed, it is probably 
better for a pupil to be referred to books in lower-grade lists than 
that he spend his time on the usual "stepping-stone" books, which 
arc rarely of any particular value in bridgii^ to excellent literature 
and are usually merely a waste of time. 

The lists are divided into three classes, but In the groupings 
there has been no attempt at rigid classification; in fact, every effort 
should probably be made to tempt pupils across the boundary line 
from books of history and biography and the like to readings in 
fiction, from fiction to poetry, and vice versa. 

I. The fundamenlal books for each grade group are in general 
those thoroughly accepted and excellent ones which are now the basil 
of courses in literature, or which, in the opinion of tlie cnnpiler 
tnd of several critics of this list, should be added to tiie range from 
which sudt basic readings tnio' be chosen. In all cases, as with 

370 
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most of tiie lists, in fact, these books need the help of teadiers to 
promote them and insure their apprehension by pu^ls. They will, 
then, m most cases be approached and considered in literature classes 
in such ways as are suggested in Qiapters 7-10 of this study. 

These books are selected <si the basis of Professor F. T. Baker's 



s time for us to consider seriously how, out of the large 
choice oRered, we can select at least a group of books that we can 
somehow induce or beguile a child into reading until ibey become 
a part of him." 

That such a list is particularly in need of careful checking and 
revision is quite obvious. 

I have endeavored, further, to mark in this list the very few 
books which we are at present able to say should be read in every 
school, and to note the particular grades in which they should perhaps 
be considered. This I have done for the high school mainly on the 
basis of a study to bie published soon in the Illinois Bulletin, prepared 
by a committee headed by Uias Clara N. Hawks of the Cicero 
Township High School, Gcero, Illinois. 

2, The supplementary reading lists contain a wide variety of 
books whose chief good is not their subject matter, but the insight 
into experience whkh they assist children to gain. In some cases, 
particularly in the senior high school years, certain titles are 
to be recommended only to individual pupils of sufficient maturity 
and experience to understand them aright. All of them are doubtless 
the better for skilful promotion on the part of the teadiers — in the 
fbrm of inviting notes on the book-list or the bulletin board, and 
particularly of individual recommendations, and discussion to help 
in their right understanding. 

3. The "subject-matter" hooks are in all cases the choice of the 
teachers whose names appear in connection with them, and who valiie 
them for their aid in givii^ pupils an tinderstanding of history or 
science or arts and an interest in continuing these subjects. It is 
probable that these books in particular can well be tested further isj 
the criterion of realiiableness, and English teachers who can them- 
selves read these and have their pupils read them are urged to help 
in discussing 'diese lists. 

Publishers' names have been ^ven in cases where it seemed 
helpful to add these, but there are, of course, many editions of a 
great number of these books, and often other choices will be pref- 
erable. The American publishers' full name and address can be 
found in the United States Catalogue. No attempt has been made 
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to give prices of books, as these, particularly for books issued before 
1917, are entirely unreliable, and changes are being constsmtir made 
DOW. The best recourse is to write directly to publishers for theii; 
latest lists and for their special prices to libraries acid scho<ds. 

All in all, the choice in these bibliographies represents a coosenaut 
upon available books both in literature and in other subjects, 
but by no means a complete view or a thoroughly desirable selecliau. 
They are made up with the aid of several of the lists noted belovr ; 
chicly those marked <*). Notes by Professors Stevens and Baker, 
Miss Eaton, and Mrs. Mussey have been freely borrowed. I am 
indebted to UisB Louise Griswold for help on the high-school 
iista in ber work for English 1909 in the sununer school of 1921. 

SOME LISTS OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

American Library Assodatton, Children's Books for Christmas Presents, 

A. L. A., Chicago. 
* FxAKKLiN T. Baxer a Bibliosra^diy of CMdren's Read- 

ing, Teachers CiMtft Record 
(9^1-1 II) 
The best list for Elementary Sdiools, well based and selected, and 



*Boy Scouts of America, Library Commissioin, Books for Boy Scout^ 
900 Fifth Avenue, New Yoric 

Brooklyn I^blic Library, Books that Girls Like. 

Buffalo Public Library, Books to Grow On. An experimental inter- 
mediate Ust selected from the Open S!;elf Room. 

Canusie Library, Pittsburgh, Ulustiated Editions of Children's BooIqi. 
Stories to T^ to Children, with stories and poems for holiday pro- 
grams, and other lists. 

* Committee of tlie Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Stand- 

ardi^g Library Work and Library Bquipmeot for History in 
Secondary School, Sch. Rai. {29:135) 
Drama Department, New York Community Service, Ust of F^eanta, 

Festivals'and Masques. 
Edith Ekskine Science and Technology Boc^ tor 

the ISgh SdKKd Library, ducago 
Public library 
Girl Scouts, Reference Reading for Girls in Scouting, in OfBdal Hand- 
book, Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lenngton Ave., New York City. 

* Maxy E. Hall Books for the Browsing Comer of a 
High School Library 

The Wilson BtiUeUn (VoL 1, No. 7} 
I — an excellent list. 
A Cradtd List of Stories for Read- 
ing Aloud, American I^naiy 
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"MuJ.Hekzbbkc The World cf BotAs, Ceattal Ifigh 

School, Newark, N. J. 
Lists interesting books in many subjects, government bulletins, and 
theHke. 
Mauon Horion Out-of-Doors Books, Specially read- 

able for high Edtool or ccJlege. 
Book Shop for Boys and Girls, 364 
Boylston St., Boston 
*J. P. HosiC, Chairman Reorganizatioa of Bi^lish in 

Secondary Schools, Bulletin 1917, 
No. 2, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Tie Ekmentary Course i» English, 
Chicago Univ. Press 
Claka W. Hunt, The Book Shelf for Boys and Girls, 

Franklin K. Mathibws R. R. Bonker Co., 62 W. 45th 

AND Rura G, Hopkins St., N. Y. City 

*Annb T. Eaton Books for ' Vacation Reading. 

The Linctdn School, New York 
City 
Based on children's selections, and in many cages annotated by 
children of grades seven to tea. 
Los Angeles Public Library Ships and Sailor Men 
Illinois Association cv Book List for High Schools, lU. 

Teachers op English Bulktin, 6, No. 5 

B, E, Mahonky Books for Boys and Girls, Revised. 

Book Shop for Boys and Girls, 
264 Boylston St., Boston 
"A suggestive purchase list. " , 

A. M. Hitchcock Journeys in Fiction, Allyn (loc) 

'Annie Carrcxj. More Roads to Childhood, Tkusn, (ti.50) 

Two lists of Books for Children 

compiled from articles in 7!i« 



(Mm.) Mabel H. B. MussEY The Nation (New York), The 
Holiday Book Numbers 
Those for the past three or four years have contained especially 
Taluable reviews. 

• HikBSRT Bates, Chairman Books for Home Reading for High 
School and Junior High School, 
1923 edition of the Report of the 
Committee on Hcxne Reading. 
National Council of Teachers of 
English (15 cents — in quantities 
10 cents, or $go a thousand), 
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* Newabk Fue Public Libkaby Reading for Pleasures and Profit, 
Fourth Edition. Published for 
"Hieh School Students and Other 
Readers." 

Wu. P. Wbaktom New York Assodation of Teiu^ien 

of Et^Ush, Report of Committee 
on Contemporary Literature. 
High School of Gommerce, 
New York Oty (15c) 
Nkw Yokk Public Libkarv Favorite Stories for Library 

Reading Cluba 
Heroism: A Reading List for Boys 
and Girls, Patriotism and other 
lists 
Jacqueline Ovbktoh Last of Books for Boys and Girls 

St^gested for Purchase 
Marian Cutler, Children's Book- 
shop, 5 W. 47th St., New York 
City (35c) 
*LzoNOBx St. John Powbll Some Children's Book Lists. Ziirary 

Journal (46:896) 
A good list of lists, the basis of this one. 
Epfib L, Power Lists of Storttt and Programs for 

Story Hour. H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York City 
" David H. Stevens The Home Guide to Good'' Reading, 

F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago 
Generous list«, with helpful annotations, grouped by ages. 
C S. Thouas Leaflet of the New England Asso- 

ciation of Teachers of English, 
17:146 
H. W. Wilson Co. Standard Catalog Bibliography of 

Children's Books 
Pittsburg Librart Catalog of Children's Books 

These last are large, eshausrive Hsts. 
Makgaret Wilson Books for High Schools, BuUetin 

41, V. S. Bureau of Education 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin Reading 
Circle Board: Lists of Books for High School Libraries, Reading 
Circle IMts. 
University of Wisconsin A List of Books for General Reading, 

Revised, 193 1 
Comments oa admitted dasacs for reading of college grade. 



A. PRIMARY GRADES (KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
FOURTH GRADE) 

A BRIEF LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN'S 

READING 

Compiled by Annie E. Moore, 

As^tant Professor in Elementary Education 

Teachers Collie, Columbia Univeraity. 

GRADE I 

CHILDREN ABOUT 6-7 YEARS 

Caldecott Picture Books, Noa. I and II, P. Wame. 

A good Mother Goose collection, such aa E. Boyd anith Mother Goose, 

Jessie Wilcox Smith Mother Goose, Old Mother Goose Rhyme 

Book, illustrated by Anne Anderson. 
Leslie Brooke Johny Cram's Garden, F. Wame 

Hblbk Bannebman IMtie Black Sambo, F. A. Stokes 

Bbatkix Pottke Peier Rabbit, F. Wanie 

Georgens FAin.KNEB Old English Nursery Tales, Daugh- 

Valery Carrick Picture TaUs from IJM Rusttan, 



GRADE II 
CHILDREN ABOUT 7-8 YEARS 

Nonsense Book, Duffield 
Chad's Garden of Verses, Rand. 
With Jessie Wilcox Smith illus- 
trations, Scribner 
Golden Goose Book, Wame 
'TuMi the Night Before Christmas. 
UluEtrated by Jesoe W. Smith, 
Houghton, 1912 
Fairy Stories and Fables, American 

Book Co. 
Merry Animal Tales, Rand 
Hiawitha Primer, edited by Hol- 

brook, Houghton 
The Dutch Twins, Houghton 
Jlore Pianre Tales from the Rtottan 
375 
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CHILDREN ABOUT 8-9 YEARS 

C<MJiODi Pinoeekit>,theAdiietituraafaUariffn- 

tUe, Ginn; Ptdkard illustrations, 
DuttoD 

Lbwo CAM10I.L Alice's AdBtntwes in WmuUrlaitd, 

G. H. Putnam (Torntel iUns- 
trations); Doubledaf [Racldiam 
illiutrations) 

Baldwin Fifty Famom Slories Sfteld, Amer* 

ican Book Co. 
Rebimon Cnuoe Told Anew, Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Ckaik Adtentiires of a Brownie, Harpar 

Kipling JustSoSloriet, Doubleday 

WiGGiN AND SuTTH 77te Posy Ring, a Book of Veises for 

CMdren, Doubleday 

Ldcy p. Pbuihs Tile Japaneu Twins, Houghton 





CHILDREN ABOUT 8-9 YEARS 


Saam 


Tiie Jungle Book, Century 


UABn 


Fairy Tales Every Child ShoiOd 




Know, Doubleday 


CaAiK 


The Lime Lame Fnnce, Rand 


Sewbll 


Black Beamy, A. L. Burt 


WiGGIN 


The Birds' Oriitmas Carol, 




xiou^iiton 


Joel C. Hawus 


VndeRemus, His Songs and His Say- 



ings. Frost illustrations, Appleton 
T^ Arabian Nights, edited by W^gjuand &mth, illustrated by 
Maxfidd Panish, Saibaer 

Hawthoknb The Wonder Book and Tan^ewood 

Tales, iQustrated by Mazfield 
Parrish; Duffield; Crane illnstra- 
tionG, Houghton 
These books are for the children to read. The compilor ottheHst 
believes that it is possible to judge only approximately the appropriate 
grade for any given collection or literary whole. It is not intended to 
imply, for example, that Stevenson's Poems and The Posy Ring belong 
peculiarly in Second and Third Grade. They are placed there because 
pupils can probably read very little in these books at an earlier period. 
Annie B. Moore. 



CHILDREN ABOUT 4-10 YEARS 

Opper illustrations, Ijppincott, 1916 
E. Boyd Smitli illuEtiations, 

J. H. Stickney selecttans. Bull 

illuatrations, Ginn 
Jacobs edition, Heighway illus- 

tratiotu, Macmillan 
Rackham illuftrations, Heinematin, 

London 
Winter illustrations, Rand 
Rhead illustrationa. Harper 
RobiosoQ illustrations. Holt 
Dulac illustrations, Doran 
P. J. AsBjORNSEN Norte Fairy Taiet from Dastnt, 

lippincott 
M. C. AOLKOT Fairy Tales, Anne Thackeray 

Ritchie introduction, Scribner 
Firelight Stories, Bradley 
Children's First Boob 0/ Poetry, 
American Book Co. 
L. Frank Bauh The Wizard of Ot, Bobbs-Merrill 

Marvdous Land of 0%, ReiUy 
WlLUAU Bl&KE Songs of Innocence 

The Piper, The Tiger, The Lamb, 



Fkane Bkalliak 



Putn 



Knowing Insects Ikrotiih Stories, 
Punk 
FRAifCEB Hodgson Busnbtt The Cosy Lion, Century 

"A lion who lives on breakfast foods until he loses his taste for 
blood that he may have children as playmates. Highly amusing. " 
— Stevens. 
S.E. Brains Merchant Ships and What They 

Bring Us, Dutton 
"Gives a real understanding of the great world and its doings." — 
Stevens. 

Through the Loohing Glass, Crowell 
Hunting of lA« Snarh, Jabberwocky, 

Putnam 
The Brownies, Century, illustrated 
The Tortoise and the Geese 
Fables of Bidpai, E. Bojrd Smith 

illustrations, Hoi^ton 
Dogs of Boylown, Holt 



Cammou. 



pALIfZfiCOX 

Maodb Barrows Dutton 
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Xati Ghkenwat Under the Wiiidom 

Mangold Garden 
Mother Gome, Warae 
Guiuu ' PUKT Tales Leslie Bnxtira illustrations, Warae 

Raclcham illustrations, Doubleday 
' Crane illustrations, MacmiBan 

Lucas translation, IJppiacott 
HovKLLS Christmas Every Day, The Pony 

Engine, The Pumpkin Glory, 
Harper. In Haadls Story Booh, 
Scribner 
JOBL Chandler Hakris LitUt Mr. Thimil^ger Storiez, 

Houghtcm 
1^007 Wanderoim, Doubleday 
Ana'KX.E Pbancb Girls and Boys 

Out Children, Duffield; Boutet de 
Monvel iUustratioos 
EuTGSLET WaUr BabUs, Jessie W. Smith 

illustrations, Dodd; Robinson 
illustrations, Houghton. 
Andrew Lang Litlle Bed Riding Hood 

Princess of tte Glass HiU, Longmans 
Le Pevu 77k Cock, the Mouse, and the LiUU 

Red Hen, Tony Sarg iUustratdons, 
Jacobs 
Henrietta W. LeMairk (M Dutch Nursery Rhymes, Tunes, 

H. Rantgen 
ZAitle Songs t^ Long Ago, Original 
tunes by Alfred MoSatt, McKay 
E. V. Lucas Pour and Twenty Toilers, McDeritt 

Book Shop 
"Pictureandstoryexplain to children of four to six years the trades 
of the ship-builder, the cobbler, the miller and others." — Stevens. 
Cearlbs Elliott Norton Tlie Heart t^ Oak Books, Heath 

V'The two volumes of rhymes, fables and nursery tales are excellent 
in every way and yet inexpensive. " — Stevens. 
Prances J. Olcott Book of Elves and Fairies, Houghton 

Lucy Pitch Perkins The Eskimo Ttoins 

The ScoUk Twins 
The Irish Twins, Hou{^ton 
Further delightfully told and illustrated stories of children of other 
lands. 
BiATRix Potter The Tailor of Gloucester, Warae 

Katherine Pyle Mother's Nursery Tales, illustrations 

by the author, Dutton 
Totes of Folk and Fairies, Little, 
Brown 
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The Wonder dock, Huper 
Book <4 FaMee and Folk Storut, 
HoughtoD, illuBtrationa Iqr 
Maurice Day 
7%i Children's Book, HongihbMi 
"A'one-volume'library for diildren of five to nine TBSrs that lives 
up to the promiges oS its title. " — Stevens. 
Ada Maria Skinner Meny Tales, American Book Co. 

Nursery Tales of Uany Lands, 
Scribner 
£. Boyd Siirrd Farm Book 

Railroad Book, Houghton 
Ddcas, The Indian Boy, Heath 
Star Stories for IMe Folks, Pilgrim 
Press 



B. INTERMEDIATE GRADES (FIFTH TO SEVENTH) 

CHILDREN PROM ABOUT 9-13 YEARS 

1. FUNDAMENTAL READINGS 

Most of than purely for fun. 



Emilie Kin Bakes 



Robert Browhing 



Kknnetb Grahams 



LccRETiA Hauc 
J. C. Harris 



Children's Second Book of Poetry, 

American Book Co. 
(ha of the Northland— Norse Myths, 

Macmillan 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
Peter and Wendy, Scribner 
Jfc! Pied Piper, Dunlap iUustrationB, 

Rand 
Story of the Iliad 
Story tf the Odyssey 
The Aeneid for Boys and Girls, 

Illustrated, Macmillan 
Adventures of Crusoe on His Island, 

Rhead illustratioos, Harper ; Boyd 

Smith illustrations, Houghton 
Wirtd in the Wilioas, Bransom illui- 

tratioHG, Scribner 
Peterkin Papers, Houghton 
Nightsv/ith Untie Remus, KtnighixiD, 

Mi!D Winter iUustrations 
The Heathen Chinee in Halleck and 

harbour: Readings from Liter- 

ature, American 
CeWc Fairy Tales 
Enghsk Fairy Tales 
Indian Fairy Tales, Putnam 
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A. JLND E. Keaky 


Heroei of Asgard, F. A. Owen 


KlMGSLEY 


Grak Heroes, IlluBtrated, Ginn 


Chables and Mary Laub 






trations or Rackham illustra- 




tions, Dutton; lUustratioas from 




the Valpy Shakespeare, Gum; 




Rhead illustrations, Harper 




Adventura of Ulysses, Ginn 


Leak 


Compute Nonsmse Book, The Jmn- 




blies and Others, Duffield; Crow^ 


Maeteblimce 


Tke Blue Bird for ChUdrm, Dodd 


Pyle 


Merry Adeenlwes of Robin Hood, 




Soibner 


Rudolph Exic Raspb 


AAKnlwes of Baron Munchausen, 




Houghton; Altemus 


Burton Stevenson 


Home Book of Verse for Yount 




PeofU, Holt 


Pkank R. Stockton 


The Queen's Museum and other 




Fanciful Tales, Scribner 


Tbaceekay 


The Rose and the Ring, Author'i 




illustrations, John Murray, Lon- 




don, or Smith and Elder, London 



Cakolys Wblls' 



Anthology. 



WioGiN AND Smith 



Such Nonsense, 

Scribner 
Tales of Laughter 
Tales of Wonder 
Golden Numbers (verse) Donbleday 
2. OTHER FICTION AND POETRY 
Akabian Nights, Olcott, Pt^any iUuetrations, Holt; TViggin and 
Smith, Parrish illustrations, Scribner; Didac illustrationE, Hodder, 
London, Doran; Andrew Lang, editor — Longmans. 
P. C. AsBjOENSEN Tales from the Fjeld, from Dasent; 

Putnam 
R. N. Bain Cossack Fairy Tales, Burt; Scril»Kr; 

Stokes 
Rusaan Fairy Tales from the Shatki 
of Polevoi, Burt 
JAUB9 Baldwin Fifty Famous Stories, American 

The Story of Ridand, Scribner 
Katherine LbB Baibs Fairy Gold, Dutton 

"De!y[ht£ul modem poems and nonsense verses." — Stevens. 
Makoarbt Evaks Onee Upon a Time, Rand, Price 

illustrations 
E. F. Benson Daoid Blaiwe and the Blue Door, 

LuiGi Bektslli Tie Prince and Hii Ants, Holt 
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Gvld, Hie Cment Ki»[, Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, Boetxin; Shenoaii, 
Frendi & Co. 

In Oe Days of the Giants 

Book of Saititi and Friendly Beasts, 



The Secret Garden, Stokes 
The Lost Prince 
The Coiy Lion, Century 
Norsdand Tales, Scribner 
Davy and the Goblin, Houghton 
AdmiraTs Caravan, Century 
The Girl who Sat by the Ashes, 
Dugald Walker tllustratioiiB, 



Mary L. B. Branch 

Abbie Browm 

Frances Hodgson Burnxtt 

h. h. boyesbn 
Charles E. Carryu. 

Padraic Coluu 



Adxnltires of Odysseus and Ih4 Taie 
of Tray, Pogany illustrationa, 
Macmillan— School edition 
The Golden Fleece, Ibid. " 
Dinah M. Crair The Little Lame Prince, A Parable, 

Crowell; Harper; Rand (Donlap 
illustrations) ; Ltppincott 
Crockett Red-Cap Tales, Macmillan 

" ExceUent introduction to Scott, admirably retold. " — F. T. Baker. 
Alice Tdrher Curtis A Yankee Girl at BvU Run, Penn 

An exceptionally good story for little girls; the sympathies are 
ni(X!ly balanced, the setting has real atmosphere, and the charac- 
ters are distinctly worth while. " — Mabel H. B. Mussey. 
Louis Dodgr TTie Sandman's Forest, Scribner 

Mart Mafbs Dodgb Hans Brinker 6r the Siker Skates, 

Scribner 
N. H. D1X.E WkUe DuckUns and Other Stories, 

Crowell 
New edition of the Russian Fairy Book. 
Elsie Spicer Eells Tales of Giants front BratH, Dodd 

Tales of Enchantment from Spain, 
Harcourt; Petersham illustrations 
Clayton Ernst BKnd Trails, Little, Brown 

"Well written, clean and wholesome, and sure to interest boys. " — 
M. H, B. Mussey. 
EwiNG Jaeaknapes, illustrations by Calde- 

• cott, Altemus: Dutton 

La MOTTE FOUQUE Undine, Rackham illustrations, 

Doubleday 
Sinlram and His Companions, 
Lippincott 
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Bdwaid W. Puhiz 



Vnck za and His Friends, Atlaolie 

Monthly Frees 
Taiesfrmn the Secni Kinptom, Yale 

Press, illustrated by silhouettes 
Tie Bab BaUads, Macmillan 
Dutch Fairy Tales, Cronell 
Tlie Boy's Farkman; Little, Brown 
Katrinia, The Story qf a Riusiam 
Child, Dutton. In the "LitOe 
Schoolmate" Series 
Sandman Stories, Page 
The Flight of Pony Baker, Harper 
LitHe Boy Lost, Knopf 
The Green WHiow and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales, illustrated by G6beJ, 
Macmillan 
Wipeam Stories, Ginn 
Red, Blue, Green Fairy Boohs 
Book t^ Romance, Longmaiui 
Donegal Fairy Stories 
In Chimney Comers, Doubleday 
Here and Now Story Book, DuttcMt 
1931. Ulustralions by Van Loon 
Anne of Green Gables, Page 
Lost Indian Magic, Stokes 
, "A new mystery story that will interest Camp F^ Girls and Boj 
Scouts alike. The plot is based on an Indian legend, givins chann 
for true portrayal of early Indian customs. " — Stevens. 
P.J.Olcott Bible Stories to Read and Tea 

Old Testament Stories in Bible 
Languaga, Pogany iUustrationi, 
Houghton 
Olcott and Pbhdlbtoh The Jolly Booh for Boys and Giris. 

Houghton 
JuiBS On» Toby Tyler, Harper 

"Everyone loves a drcua. This story is a favorite with boys and 
girls because it shows the inside life of acrobats and clowns alont 
with the erpeiiencee of Toby and Mr. Stubbs, the monkey."— 



Ethel M. Gatb 

W. S. Gilbert 
William Elliot Griffis 
Louise S. Hasbbouck 
Helen E. Haseell 



Williau J. Hopkins 
W1U.IAH Dean Howklls 
W. H. Hudson 
Ckacb Jajou 



Skuuas MacManus 



Locv Sprague Mitchbll 



Lucy PrrcH Perkins Comdia, Houghton 

"A heroine as interesting as Emmy Lou." — Stevens. 

Norman H. PrruAN A Chinese Wonder Booh. Dotton 

"All varieties of Chinese folklore appear in' this translation. Like 
many other new books for (Mdien tins has illustrationa by a oativs 
artist,"— Stevens. 
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Story of King ArOtur and hit Knithtt 
Story of fhe Ciampiont of Ik* Round 

Table 

Otto of the Silver Hand, Scribnw 
Men of Iron, Harper 
Akthuk Rackhau, Illustrator Some Britiih Sailadt, Dodd 

Of course, most excellent fantastic pictures. 



Lauka B. RiCHAXDi 


Captain January 






Jacob Rus 


Children of the Te«em«iUsMi^^ii^ 


RUSKIN 


rhe King of Ae Golden Riwer, 




Uppiocott 


James W. Schultz 


Sinopah, tkt Indian Boy, E. Boyd 




Smith illustrations, Houghton 




Riling Wolf, the WkU« Blaeltfoet 




Lone BuU'e Mistake, Houghton 


GERTRUDre Segovia 


Spanish Fairy Book, Stoke* 


Blsib Singuastbk 


Emmeline, Houghton 


Elva S. Smith 


Good Old Stories for Boys and Girh, 




Lothrop 


"A new one-volume library for children of from ten to fourtMn 


years."— Stevens, 




Jessie Wilcox Smith 


Dickens' Children, Scribner 


Pk^Lsant pictures. 




Johanna Spyki 


Heidi 




Moni,the Goat Boy, Gtnn; Dutton; 




Lippincott 


Flora Annie Steel 


EngUsh Fairy Tales, Rackham iUu>- 




trations. l^acmillan 


Burton Stbvknson 


Young Train DispaUher 




Young Section Hand, Page 


Harriet Bkecher Stowb 


VncU Tom's Cabin, Burt; Dutton 


Tbackeray 


BiUlads and Songs, Brock illusti^ 




tions, Putnam. Author's illustra- 




tions, John Murray or Smith and 




Elden, London 


Thompson-Setor 


Biography of a Grittly, Century 




Wild Animals I Aow Knoum 




Lives of Ike Bunted, Sciibner 


Mark Twain 


The Jumping Frog of Calateras 




County, Harper 


JuLKs Verne 


20,000 Leagues Vnder the Sea 




Mysleriom Island, Burt; Dutton 




Around the World in Eighty Days. 




Dutton 


Carolyn Wblls 


In the Seign of Queen Dick, k^^ltioa 




Fatty Faiffidd, Dodd 



"A good girl's story."— P. T. Baker. 
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Eais Dou«.as WiGGitr Tke Birds' Chriitmas Corel 

RAecca of Sunnybroak Fartm, 
Houghton; Grossett 
OtCAK WiLDB ITu Yotme King and the Star ChUd, 

The Happy Prince, BtcnUno 
Maky B. Wilkins The PiH of CM, including the Bound 

Girl, Lothrop 
"A c6llection of clever Gtories for bright children." — P. T. Baker. 
WiLuaroN Japanese Fairy TaUi, Rsnd, 2 

volumes 
niuitrations by a Japanese artist. 
HoWAKD Ducos, Editor "Uncle ftich" Wilson, the Indian 

White Boy, Wtwld Book Co. 
J. D, Wyss The Swiss Family Robinson, W. D. 

HowelU introduction, Rhead U- 
lustrations, Haipv 

3. VARIED EXPLORATIONS AND ACTIVITIBS 
Jacob Abbott Mary Stuart, Queen 1^ Scots 

Alfred the Great, Burt; Harper 
Chakles p. Allkn David Crocks, Scout, lippinoott 

"A boy's book about a real pioneer American." — Stevens. 
Jahks Baldwin Abraham Lincoln 

The Anterican Book of Golden Dttde, 
American Book Co. 
"Stories about both famous and obscure heroes; of interest to boys 
and girls as wdl," — Stevens. 
DanBbakd American Boy's Book of WOi 

Animals, Lippincott 
R. H. BoYBSKK Modem Vikints 

Boyhood in Norway, Scribner 
Fbane C. BostoCX Training of Wild Animals, Century 

Floyd 6UU.1AX Knomng Insects Throuih Stories, 

punk Wagnalls 
DoKOTBV Canfield and Others What Shall We Do Nowt Stakes 

Games and activitiea of all sorts. 
BuLLAKD Tad and His Father, Uttle, Brown 

A gtoiy of Lincoln and his Boys. 
T. W. Burgess Buriess Bird Book for Children 

Burgess Animal Book for Children 
Louis Aggamz Fuertes illustrations, Little, Brown. 
Paol du Chazllu Land of the Long tfight, Sccibncr 

Stories of the Gorilla Country 
My Apingi Kingdom 
Omnlry of the Dviarft, Harper 
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Gravxb Glkmwooii Clakk Tiny Toilert and their Works, 

Cintury 
"Shows our insect neighbon and their habits in bo abaorbiug a 
maimer that it will delight not only the young naturalist but fire^de 
and ichoolrooiii as well." — M. H. B. M, 
Pabbb Tht Story Book 0/ Setemx, Century 

Illustrated by Flarence Bicknell 
Insect Adaentwes 
Louiae S. Hatbrouck tranalation, Goldberg illustratioas, Dodd. 
H.W.PERGtBOW Chad's Book of the TeOh, WorU 

Book Co. 
Lena M. PRAITCK Workint My Way Around Ike 

World, Century 
Eliubbth W. Gukkbon The Children's Book of Edinbnrtk, 

Scotland (In "Peeps at Many 
Lands" Series), MacmiUan 
"Pact that delights quite as much as fiction, regarding one of the 
most romantic dties of die world."— Stevens. 
Hallau Hawkswosth TTie Strange Adventures of a PMde, 

Scribner 
"Crowns geography and makes geology a member of the family 
circle . . .Each informal chapter ... is Eupplcmented by a clever 
pa^ called Hide-and-Seek in the library, which induces the child 
to dip eagerly into those books whose titles are apt to be enbalmed 
under the forbidding heading Bibliography." — M. H. B. H. 
Pkancbs Jbwktt Good Health, Ginn 

In the Gulick Hygiene Series. 
Jo&NSON Pamotis Adventures and Prison 

Escapes of the Civil War, Century 
Hbnbv Lanibk Book of Bravery — Books, I, II and 

III, Scribner 
Mabtbrlinck Children's Life of the Bee, illustrated, 

Dodd 
Olivb Thornb MnXBK First and Second Book of Birds, 

color illustrations, Houghton 
BooTET DB MotJVBL Jeanne d'Are, Century 

Illustrated by the author. 
Helen NicoLAY Boy's Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Century 
"The best life of Linccln for young people." — A. L. A. 
PiTTBN'GBB The Great Locomotive Chase, Penn 

AsTHUB QunxER-CotiCH RoU Call of Honor, Sully 

LAUSA Richahds Florence Nigklit^ale, The Angel of 

the Crimea, Appleton 
David Eucbnb Smith Number Stories of Long Ago, Ginn 

25 
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HOMCB B. SCUDDgK Gtorge Waiktngton, HoughtOD 

"One of the best single-volume lives of Washington, in lajiguAge 
suited to yottoger readen." — Stevens. 

~ Boyt o/Otiier CounMtt, Putnam 

Ancient Man, Boni 
Short Hitlory of Discooery, Ultis- 
trated by the author, McKay 
LlLLiAK McL£AN Waldo Stories of Luther Burbank and kii 

Plant School, Scribner I 

Olivb Browns Hosnb Stories of Great Artists, American 

AKD Katherine L. Scobev Book Co. 

Very simple; good to put into the hands of grade children, from 
the third up. 

HOME MAKING FOR LITTLE GIRLS* 
LongmaHS Househ/M Science Readers, Longmans 

POSTBK - Housekeeping for LiUleGtrls, Duffield 

HedwiqLbvi Work and Ploy for Little Girls, 

Dufgeld 
Poster Servinc for IMth Girls, DufBeld 

E. D. Yalk When Mother Lets us Give a Parly, 

MofEat 
C. Johnson When Mother Lets Us Help, Moflat 

JoHNSOM When Mother Lets Us Cook, Mo&at 

Bach When Mother Lets Ui Make Candy, 

Moffat 
EiifNE AND CooLBi The Home and Ike Family 

Pood and Heidth, Macmillan 

C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (SEVENTH THROUGH NINTH) 
CHILDREN ABOUT ii-i6 YEARS 

I. A LIST OP FUNDAMENTALS FROM WHICH CLASS 
READINGS WILL OPTENEST BE SELECTED 

Grades (7-0) are indicated for a suggested standard reading requii«- 
ment for each grade. 

The Old Tbstaubnt (8 or 9), "the chief narrative episodes in ^hmu, 
Exodus, Judges, Somud, Kinga, Daniel, and the books of Ruth and 
Esther." Moulton (Macmillan) and Nettleton (Holt) editions are 
recommended. The latter is in the words of the King James version. 

Gkeee and Nobse Myths (9) Editions: Buckley, The Children of 
Dawn, Stokes. Bulfinch, The Agtef Fable, Crowell; Everyman's, 
Dutton. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome; Book of the Epic, 
Lippincott. Gayley, Classic Myths, Gion. QuiUer-Couch, Ever- 
green Stories, Dutton. Hutchinson, The Muses' Pageant I-lII, 
Dutton, Everyman's. Jeosie Tattock, Creek and Roman Mythology, 
Century. 

'Broomteirot Vttitaot Bcroica Dodge ol tbs IfDivtnitr ol VtitaoBKa. 
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Epics 
Hou&R (9) 



Palmer's traiistation 
1 (Houghton); it 
may well be compared with a good 
verae rendering; at loast boola 
7-22 
The lUad, Bryant's tnnslatioa, 
Houghton; at least Booles IV, VI, 
XXri and XXIV 
VnuHL Tke Aeneid, Virgy— Books I-VI 

Williams' translation, Houghton 
^AEESPSAEZ (9) iiidtummer Night's Dream, L. P. 

Perkins illustrations, Stokes; 
Rackham illuatratioos, Hodder 
and Stoughton 
JmUmj Qiiar. Racldiam illuitn- 
tions, Doubleday 
For both see also Ridh's edition. Harper. 
Tales and Novels 
Cekvantbs Don Quixcie 

P. A. Pany retdling. Crane illustrations. Lane; Hich adaption. 
Derrick illustrations, Small, Maynard. 



Cooper 



DiCKSN9(9orlO) 



Halk(8) 
Hawthobmx (7) 



bterAiyer, Macmillan 

(9) Last of tke Uohkans. E. Boyd 

Smith illustrations. Holt; Wyeth 

illustratioas, Scribner 
A Talt of Too Cities, "Phiz" illus- 

tratioc^ Scribner 
(8) Christmas Books, Brock iUustra- 

tions, Dutton; Everyman's 
SOasMamer/rbonmaa illuetraticms, 

Macmillan 
Matt Wi&out a Country, Century 
The Great SloM Aice 
Feathertop 
Tke Sketch Booh, Houghton tUus- 

tiations 
The Legend of Sleepy Hottoa 
Rip Van WinUe, Rackham illustra- 

tions, Macmillan; Cecil Aldin 

illustrations, Doubleday 
Christmas Sketches, Caldecott illus- 
trations, Macmillan. Cecil Aldin 

illustrations, Doran 
Knickerbocker Stories from Iftine, 

Scribner 
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Kipling (8) 

POB 
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WesltMrd Hal MacmiHan Pockst 
Qasaics, abridged; Wyetb iUus- 
tratiocs, Scriboer 

Captains Cowageont, Century 

Tht Pit and the Paidulum 

The Gold Bug 

lie Cask of AmonttOado, Putoaia 

f9-10) Imnhoe, Greifenhagen illus- 
trations, Lippinoott; Boyd Smith 
illustrations, Hcrughton 

Quen&i Ditrward, Oxford 

(9) Tie Lady of the Lake, Burt; 
Scribaer; Holt 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Macmillan; Scott, Poresman 

Tteasure Island, Paget illustrations, 
Scribner; Loms Rhcad iHustra- 
tions. Harper 

GuUieer's travds, Rhead illustra- 
tions. Harper; Rackham illus- 
tratiom. Dent, London; Colum, 
editor, Pogany illustrator. 



Stsvbnson (7) 
Swift (7) 



Narrative and Other Posms 
George Teteb, Editor (8-9) 



See Rackham'a illustrations in Some British Ballads. See the ballad 

bibliography for Chapter VIII, pp. 363 ff. 
Eucm Eipp Baebk Chiidren's Third Book of Poetry, 

American Book Co. 
Lowell (7) 



Personal Recollections <^ Joan ef Are 
Torn Sawyer 

(7) HueUeberry Film, Harper, 
(School Editions) 



One Hundred Nofratiee Poems, 
Scott, Poresman 

(8-9) EngUik and ScotHsk Ballads, 
Witham St Neilson, Catherine 
Lee Bates, AUinghW, Stempel, 
Quiller-Coacli, or Gummere 



Vision of Sir Launfal, Putnam 



Longfellow (7) 



H0LU&9 (8) 



Campbell 



N0VE3 (8) 
Parxuan 



Lincoln (7) 



SlDNBT Lanieb (7) 
Stevens and Allen (7) 
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Taies of a Way ride /nn 
BirAs of KiiUnguiorth 
King Rabert of Sicily 
Saga of King Olaf 
Paul Revere' s Ride 
Wreck of the Hespertu 
(7) Miles Standish 
Skeleton in Armor 
Hiawatha, Houghton 
Bkowning (8) Hervi Riel 

Hmo They Brought the Good News 
Incident of the French Camp 
AenoLD (9) Sokrab and RuOum, Macn^llan 

Macaulay (9) Horalius, in Lays of Ancieta Rome, 

Macmillan 
WaiTTlBR (8) Snowbound 

The Gift of Trilemtut 
Skipper Treson's Ride 
Abraham Davenport, Houghton 
Return of the Witches, or the Broom- 
stick Train 
The Deacon's Masterpiece, or the 

Wonderful One-Horse Shay 
Old Ironsides, Houghton j Grossett; 

MacmiUaji 
Lord UUin's Daughter 
Lucy Gray 

TheHit)twayman,TAtBaia; Stokes 
The Oregon Trail, Remington illui- 

tratiofls, Little, Brown; Ginn 
Gettysburg Address 
Second Inaugural 

Letter to Mrs. Bi:Ay, etc., Evety- 
man's Library; Dutt^m; Scott, 
Foresman; Lippincott, etc. 
Boy's King Arthur, N. C. Wyeth 

lUustrations, Scribner 
King Arthur Stories from Malory, 
Houghton 
2. SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
OTHER POETRY 
HansAanrud Lisheth Longfroch, Ginn 

"This attractive little narrative gives a picture of Home Life oa a ■ 
Norw^ian farm." — Stevens. 
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lAlOe Women, and others, IJttle, 
Brown, Jettie W. Smith illustia- 
tions, ca" Alice Barbour Stephens i 
illustiations | 

Tboius Bailby Alduch Story of a Bad Boy, Hou^tmi 

Story of a Cat, from the Prendi o( | 
B&lollidre, Houghton 
Illustrated by comical silhouettes. 
Mabv R. S. Andrews Bob and At Guida | 

The Perfect Tributt, Scribner 
Makgaret Asbuuu Jsdbd CarUton's Year, Matjuillan i 

Eleanor Atkinson Johnny AppUseed, Harper 

"The romantic tale of a traveling benefactor of our counted who 
diqieiiEed apple seeds throt^h several states and thus greatly en- ' 
larged the fruit crop of later generations." — Stevens. 
Mart Austin The Trail Book, Houghton 

Bacom The Madness of PhUlip and Other 

Stories, Doubleday 
A Bow of Orange Ribbon, Dodd 
Master Shylark, Century 
With the Men Who Do Things, Muiin 
The Boy Emigrants, Scribner I 



AubliaBasr 
JoBN Bennett 
Russell Bond 
Noah Brooks 

Well illustrated. 
John Brown 
Tbouas Bulfincr 

Marv Catbrkwoc»] 
Percival CHDxa 

Churchill 

LiSl CiPRlANA 

Connolly 

Frederic Taber Cooper 

Darton 
Charles ChCKim 



Rab and his Friends, Dodge 

Age of Chivalry, Crowell 

Cruise of the Cachalot 

The Romance of Dottard, Century 

Trasels at Home from Mark T'wain, 



The Crisis, Macmillan Pocket 

A Tuscan Childhood, Century 

Out of Gloucester, Scribner 

An Argosy of Fables, Stokes 

l^wo Years Before the Mast, Pears 

iDustrations, Macmillan' 
Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 

Thomson, illustrator, Stokes 
Dofid Copperfidd, Burt; Reynolds 
illustrations, Hodder and 
Stoughton, London; Dodd 
Pickuiick Papers, Macmillan, "Phis" 
illustrations, Scribner, Jacobs 
Aldin illustrfltic»s (3 yolumes), 
Dntton 
Olinr Twist, Dutton 
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BeuLAE M. Dix Soldier RigdaU 

Merrytip) 

Blithe iicBrid», MacmiUan 
AiTHUK CoNAN DoYLB Mieok Clarke, Longmans (School 



"A historical novel with a fine figure as its heio. The events lie in 
the England of Charles II and include the Battle of Sedgemoor. " — 
Stevens. 
Edwabd Egclbston The Hootier Schoolmasl«r, Grossett 

Dorothy Canfield Pishek Understood Betsy, Holt 

A remarkably good girl's book. 
Lady Gregory Cuckutain of Mttirtkemne, Murrajr, 

London; Scribner 
An Irish heroic story, excellently told. 
Beth B. Gilchrist Kit, Pat, and a Fete Boys, Century 

" A wholesome story <A the best sort of camp life. " — M. H. B. M. 
WiLLARD Grenfell Adrift on an leepan, Houghton 

Gribrson Tales from the ScolUsk BaOads, 

MacmiUan 
Grihneli. Blacl^oot Lodge Stories 

Pawnee Hero Stories, Scribner 
Marion HARLATn> When Grandmamma was New, 

Lothrop 
Haskell Katrinha, The Story <4 <* Russian 

Child, Dutton 
In the " Little Schoolmate Series. " 
Hawthorne Grandfather's Chair, Bnrt 

rke Great Stone Face, Crane^ 
Wander Booh, and Tanglmioed 
Tales, Panish illustrations. 



Henley Lyra Heroica, Scribner 

Thohas HdOHBS Tom Brown's School Day s,Bal'li<na 

illustrations, MacmiUan; Rhead 
illustrations, Harper 
Laurence Hutton A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs, 

Irving Tides from the Alhambra, Brock 

illustrations, Houghton 
Jewbtt Belly Leicester, Hoi^hton 

OWBH Johnson The Varmint 

The Teanetiu Shod, Baker; 

little 
Stover at Yate, Stokes 
Elijah Kellogg Elm Island Stories, Lothrop 

"Too good to be neglected — full of wholesome action and feeling." 
— F. P. Baker. 
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KiFUNG Raoardi and Fairies 

Puck of Fooks HiU, R«ckham 

illustrations, Doubleday 
Collected Verse, inclusive edilim, 
Doubledar 
Sidney Lanibx Boy's Froissart 

Boy's MabinogioH, Scribner 
Song of tbe Oiattahoo<^ee, in 

Boy's Percy — Selections from 
Percy's Retiques, Soibner 
Jack Londok Call of the Wild 

White Fang 
Lace <^IAfe, Macmillan 
E.V.Lucas Book <rf Verses for Children, 

Macmillan 
"The compiler has carefully chosen some two hundred titles from 
the work of such poets as Bums, Lewis Carroll, Longfellow, Riley, 
and Stevenson, "—Stevens. 
E. V. Lucas Old-Faskioned Tales, Stokes 

Lytton Last Days of Pompeii, Dutton 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings 
CvBUS Macmillan Canadian Wonder Tales, Lane 

Maukicb Mabtbklince The Blue Bird, Dodd 

Marryat Mr. Midshipman Easy, Macmillan 

"The author was a sea rover for twenty-five years. Out of his ex- 
periences came this narrative of stirring adventures, full of rare 
humor. The hero gets into many absurd situations throi^h bis 
bumptious refusals to submit to naval discipline. " — Stevens. 
Gbokge Madden Mabtin Emmy Lou, Her Book and Heart, 

Doubleday 
Harbibt Mastinbau The Peasant and the Prince, 

Houghton 
John Masbpield Jim Davis, Stokes; Grossett 

MartinHyde, the Duke's Messenger, 
Little 
Brandeb Matthews Tom Paulding, Grossett 

Herman Melville Typee, Abridgment— Harcourt 

Edward Mius The Van Dyke Book, Scribner 

S. Weir Mitchell Adueraures of Francois, Century 

John Mdik Stickem, Houghton 

One of the best dog stories ever written. 
Kathleen Nokris Mother, Macmillan 

Novss Avenue of the Allies, Ballads of the 

Trawling Fleet, in CoUeelii 
Poems, Vol. Ill, Stokes 
Harvey O'Higgins The Smobe-Eaters, Century 
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Ollivant Bob. Son 0} Bam. Doubteday 
PoatER The ScMish Chiefs, CroweU; 

Wyeth illustrations, Scribner 
Said by Scott to have been his stimulus to romance. 


Qun-LBK-CoucH 

Chakles Reads 
Jacob Rus 


The DeUctable Ducky 

The Spltndid spur, Scribner 

CloutertutdHeartk, Scott 

Hera Tales from the Far North. 


C G. D. Roberts 


Watchers of Ike Trail, Page 
Haunters of the SiUnc*. Page 
Kings in Exile. Macmillan 


Scott 


The Talisman, Lippincott 
Tales of 4 Grafidfather, Gtim; 



Putn 

Wandering Willie's Tale, in Red- 
tavnUet 
Sbauak Jaequeline of the Carrier Pigeons, 

Sturgis & Walton 
In Desert and Wilderness, Little 
Opporlvniiy 
The Foot's Prayer, in Poems, 
Houghton 
WiLLiAU GiLUORB SiMUS The Yemassee. B. P. Johnson, 

NewBon 
"An Indian story. PuH of action." — P.T.Baker. 
SiNGUASTBR EmmeUne 

When Sarah Scued Oe Day, 
Hoi^hton 
R. L. Stevenson Black Arrow 

Kidnapped, Scribner 
Stoddakb LitSe SmoJte, Appleton 

SrowE Vnele Tom's Cabin, Dntton 

Alan Sullivan Brother Eskimo, Century 

"This story of two Eskimo lads left to their own devices by the part- 
ing of the ice, is rich with Northern lore, is conceived in a fine spirit, 
and told with pleasant humor. " — M. H. B. M. 
Booth Tabkihcton Fenrod, Doubleday 

Hekuinie Tbufleton Darby O'GtB and the Good People, 

Doubleday 
Albert P. Terhunb Lad: A Dog, Dutton 

H, A. Vachell The Hill. Dodd 

"If you have read and like Tom Brown's School Days, yon win like 
this book. " — ^Ninth-grade Boy. 
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HsNKT Van Dvke 



Gun-ELMA ZCUJKGER 



Bardie 

Witter Bvnnbk 
Rachel Lyuan Field 



W. B. Leonard 



The First Ckrishnai Tree, Scribner 

SUiry 0/ IhtOther Wite Man, Harper 

Ben Hut, Harper 

GM 

RinermanStorUs, Doubleday 

n> JUofK Forest, MarmilUn 

The Armorer's Apprentice, Mac- 

Tke Dote intkeEa^'tUest, Dutton 
Widow (yCaUaihan's Boys 
Florence ScoviUe Shion illostra- 
tiotis, M^Citirg 

PLAYS 

Peter Pan, Scribner 
The Lillle King, Kennerly 
Three Piils in a BoUle, in Plays of 
the 47 Workshop, First Series, 
Brentano 
Master WUiof Stra^ord, Macmillan 
The Jackdaw, in 5ewn 5*orf Plays 
The Golden Apple, Putnam 
Glory of the Morning, in Wisconsin 

Plays, First Series, Brentano 
The Wolf of Gubbio, Houghton 
The Woodland Princess 
The Knajie of Hearts, Scribner 
A dianning marionette play on the nursery riiyme. 
Patriah illustrations; also in AUantie Boob of Modem Plays. 
Stuart Walker Sx Who Pass While the Lentils 

Boil, Nevertheless; In Portman- 
teau Plays, Stewart & Kidd 
Montrose Moses A Treasury of Plays for Ckitdrea, 

Sarg illustrations. Little 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL 
Marietta Aubrosi When I teas a Girl in Italy, Lothrop 

One cf an interesting series with similar titles. 

Whaie Hunting viith Gun and Camera, 

Appleton 
At SehMl in the Promised Land, 

Hoi^nton 
WhenIviasaGirlinIc^n4,'Laliai3p 
The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide, Centuiy 
The Boy's Hahluyt, Scribner 
Yankee Ships and Yankee SaUors, 
Grossett 



Roy C. Andrews 

Marv Antin 

HoLHFRiDR Arnadottik 
A. F. Arnold 
E. M. Bacon 
Barnes 
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J. N. Baskbtt and R. L. The Story of the Amphibiani otid 

DiTTUARS RepHUi, Appleton 

"Illustrations in color; very intereetiug. " — P.T.Baker, 
Kathebimb Lee Bates In Sunny Spain, Dutton 

la the "Little Schoolmate" series. 
Pabneam Bishop . Story of the Submarine, Contury 

F. O. Bu-n.BR Story of Paper Making, J. W. Butler 

Paper Co., Chicago 
Gbokgs Catlin rft< Boy's Caiiin, Scribner 

"A famous record o£ facts reading like romance. It is a standard 
work on Indian life ai^ customs, here condensed and rearranged 
for boys." — Stevens. 
PadraicColuu ABoyinEirinit.Dattoa 

la the "Little Schoolmate" series. 
Irving Crump Boy't Booh of Firemen 

Boy's Booh of Policemen, Dodd 
B. C. Da VIES A Boy in Servia, Crowell 

R. H. Davis Real Soldiers of Fortune, Scribner 

Norman Duncan Dr. Grenfeil's Parish 

Dr. Luke of the Labrador, ReveU 
W. A. DbPuy Uncle Sam's Modem Mirades, Stokes 

Eastman From Deep Woods to Civilitation, 

Little 
Indian Boyhood, Grossett 
Kaulin Garland Boy Life on the Prairie, Harper 

W. P. Gabrison What Darwin Saw, Harper 

"Short sketches about animals, strange countries and strange 
people, compiled from various sources. "—P. T. Baiter. 
Gbiffis Young Folks' History of HMmd, 

Houghton 
Bram Little Holland and What She 
has Taught Vs, Houghton 
Hbruah Hagedorn Boy's Life of Roosevelt, Harper 

Illustrated with cartoons, photographs, and diary extracts. 
E.E.Halb Stories of Adventure Told by Adven- 

Stories of Discovery Told by Discov- 
erers, Little 
Hutcbins Hapgood Paul Jones, Houghtoa 

"The life of a sea hero put into words by a master of expontoiT 
writing. " — Stevens. ■' 

GkorgbIhness Hartley The Boy Huniert in Demerara, 

Century 
"Implants a hope in the reader's breast that sometime ho may 
paddle a dugout with William Beebe. In the meantime the boy 
will carry this book in his pocket as an intarpretcr of the jungle 
exhibits at Zoo and Museum."— 'M. H. B. M. 
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p. T. Hill On the Trail of Washinstan 

On the Trail of Grant and Lee. 
Appteton 
Thohas HuCHsa Lift of David LtmngsfoHe, Burt; 

"This story of a, great religious adventurer has the charm of fictim. " 
— Stevens, 
Tudor Jenks Boy's Book of Ex^oratiotu, 

Doubleday 
RoBEBT JONCKHEBBB Wkenl'wasaBQyinBelpttm.JjoQiTop 

Helen Keller The Story of My Ufe, Houston, 

School editioa 
H. A. Kelly FToUer SmJ and Xhe YeOova Fner, 

Medical Standard Book Co. 
John Kbnlon Fires and Fire Fighters, Doran 

"A history of modem fire-fighting with a review of .its develop- 
ment from earliest times. The author is Chief of the Neir Vork 
Fire Department." — Eaton. 
George Kbnkan Tent lAfe in Siberia, Putnam 

A Raisian Comedy of Errors, 
Century 
AndkewLano Maid of France, Longmans 

L^insB Lauprbt In Ike Days of the Guild, Stokes 

YanPhouLke .When I ibus a Boy in China, Lothn^ 

Charles I. Luxms Some Strange Comers of our Country 

Man who Married the Moon and 
Other Pueblo Folk-Tales, Century 
H. C. McCoOK Nature's Craftsmen, Harper 

Kelvin McKrbadt Beginner's Star Booh, Putnam 

Beautiful plates. 
Mahaffv Old Greek Life, American Book Co. 

Nanine Meiklejohn The Cart of Many Colors, Dutton 

In the "Little Schoolmate" series. This one is well introduced. 
Ekos Mills The Story of a Tkousand-Year 

Pine and Other Tales i^ Wild 
Life, Houghton 
Vladimir de Bogory When I Was a Boy in Russia, 

MoEBiBviTca Lothrop 

Excellent account of life on estates and at school, and of earlj 
revolutionary activities and exile. 
JahbsMobgam Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and tb 

Man, Macmillan 
Motley The Siege of Leyden, Heath 

JohnMuir The Boyhood of a ' NaturaUit, 

Houghton 
Selections from "Story of My Boyhood and Youth," 
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H.B.Makshall Bnz^iiiLiltralurt for Boys and Girls, 

Stokes 
Attractively illustrated; in etory form, good for selective reading by 
the teacher. 
JAMSS Otis Tke Life Savers 

The lAzM Keepers, Dutton 
OvBXTON Life of Robert Louis SItventon, 

Scribner 
R. D. Paine Ships and Sailors of Old Salem, 

McCluTB 
Paihk Boy's Life of Mark Twain, Harper 

Mast R. Pabeman Conguesls of Inoetition, Century 

"The sketchesof the inventors* lives areiviitten and not compiled; 
the diagrams and descriptioitB are eBsily understood, and many a 
boy will find the volume an incentive to ii^renuity as well as a 
reliable b<x^ of reference. " — M. H. B. M. 
GiFFORD PmCHOT A Primer of Forestry, United States 

Department of Agriculture 
' Dblla R. Prescott A Day in a Coloaiat Home, Edited 

by John Cotton Dana. Marshall 
Jones, Boston 

T*avds and Adventures, Edited by 
O. S. Rice, Holt 

Pkbdrric Rkuihgtok Tke Way of an Indian, Duffield 

"Theworkof a Bplendid outdoor artist who specialized on Western 
subjects, such as Indiana, horses and cowboys. " — Stevens. 
Theodore Roosevelt Letters to His Children (Bishop, 

editor), Scribner; illustrated 
by the author's "atonc-age 
drawings" 
L. W. SCHULTZ My Life as an Indian, Houghton 

George Bird Grinnell introductioa; illustrations from photographs. 
Shuuwat a Day in Ancient Rome, Heath 

Captain Joshua Slocuu Around the World in the Stoop 

Spray, Scribner 
Hbnrt M. Stanley My Black Companions and Their 

Strange Stories, Scribner 
Stockton Bneeaneers and Pirates of Our Coast, 

Macmillan 
Hudson Stuck Ten Thousand MOes in a Dot Sled, 

Scribner 
Eva Masch Tafpak In the Days <4 Alfred the Great 

In the Days rf Qiieen EHvibeth, 

Lothiop 
When Knightt \wra BM, 
Houghton 
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R, G. Thwaites Daniel Boone 

Father Marquette, Appleton 
Vonm Historic Waterways, McClurf 
Mare Twain Personal RecoUeclions of Joan ^ 

Arc, Harper 
JulbsVbuib Great Navipitors, Scribner 

Explorers of the Nineleetah CerUury, 
Scribner 
Wallace Lnre of the Labrador Wild, Revell 

Whithau Shepherd of the Ocean, Stokes 

JOHK S. White Plutarch for Boys and Girls, 

Stokes; Putnam 

3. " SUBJECT MATTER BOOKS " 

WBAT AND HOW TO DO BOOKS 

J. H. Adaus Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, 

Dak C. Beaso The American Boys' Handy Book 

Shelleri, Shacks and Shanties 
Jack of all Trades, Scribner 
L»A AND A. B. Bbakd On Ike Trail, Scribner 

Pot girls — how to prepare for camping and hiking. 
A. Russell Bond The Scientific American Boy, 

Munn 
Walter Camp Athletes All— Training, Organita- 

Hon and Play, Scribner 
Handbook of Health, Appleton 
A. A. Carry The Scout Law in Practice, Little, 

Boy Scouts of America, Handbook for Boys, Boy Scouts of America, 

NewYOTk. 
Book of the Campfire Girls, OficiaJ Handbook, Campfire Outfitting Co., 

17 West 17th Street, New York. 
Scouting for Girls, Official Handbook, Girl Scouts Inc., 189 Lextngtoa 

Ave., New York City. 
BdwasdCave The Boy Scouts' Camp Book, 

Doubleday 
A. F. Collins The Book of Wireless 

Book of Eleclricity 
Book of Magic, Appleton 
F. A. Collins Boys' Book of Model Aero^ties, 

Century 
Indian Scout Talks, Little, Brown 
Harper's Camping and Scotitint, 

The Boy Craftsman, Lothrop 
Mechanics of the HoiuekM, 
McGraw 
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C. B. KSLLAHD Tie American Boyt' Workshop, 

McKay 

HoKAcB Kbphart Camping and Woodtraft, Outing. 

Publishii^ Cg. 

Warsxh H. MnxKR Camperaft, Scribner 

The Tony Sarg MarionetU Book, Huebsch 

How to make puppets and put on puppet shorn; illustrated b]r 
Mr. Saiir. 

A. H. Vbrrill Boy CclUctor's Handbook, McBrida 

Db Forest and Caffin A Short History of Art, Trang Co. 

Charles Barstow Famous Pictures, Century 

M. S. Bmbrv How to Enjoy Pictures, Prong Co. 

The best available bibliographies in social studies and dvicsareto 
be found in H, C. Hill's Community Life and Cioic Problems 
(Ginn, 1931}; the readii^ fouiid best in actual classroom 
use of the lists have been starred. Most valuable aic the Lei- 
sons in Community and Saiitmal Life, Series A, B, and 0, ed- 
ited by Judd and Marshall and sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. (55^). 



BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY ' 



Nelus B, Allbm 



E. C. Brooks 
bshgtson and gronth 
Forrest Crissey 

R. E. Dodge 

Elizabeth Fisher 

F. D. & A. J. Herbbrtson 

C. W. HOTCHKISS 

E. Huntington 
E. R. Johnson 
Willis E. Johnson 
E. A. Martin 
C. A. McMorry 



Geographical and Industrial Studies, 
United SlaUs, Asia, Europe, 
South America, Ginn 
Sou& America, Rand, McNally 
From Trail to Railway Through the 

Appalachians, Ginn 
The Story of Cotton, Rand, McNally 
The Wheat Industry, Macmillan 
The Story of Foods, Rand, McNalljr 
A Reader in Physical Geography, 



Resources and Industries of the 

United States, Ginn 
Geography of Africa from Original 

Sources, Macmillan 
Sepresentatim Cities of the V. S., 

Houghton 
Asia, Rand, McNally 
Elements of Transportation, Appleton 
Mathematical Geography, American 
Story of a Piece of Coat, Appleton 
Larger Type Studies of American 

Geography, Macmillan 



>M4deautimilertha<linc(ioiio[Piof<«ciiR.H.nUtback, UbIt. of 
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J. C. MOLs 

Sir Jobn Mursat 
J. M. Oaxlsy 

L. V. PiKSSON 

J. R. Smith 
g. t. subfack 
Holland Thompson 



StanMiihts on Some 

Industries, McClui^ 
The Ocean, Holt 

Romance of Commerce, Crowell 
Racks and Rock Minerals, Wiley 
The Story of Iron and Sted, Appleton 
The Slary af Sugar, Appleton 
From Cotton Fieid to Cotton MiB, 

Macmillan 
Tfe 5tory o/Oa, Appleton 
The Story i^ the SnUroad, Appleton 



GENERAL SCIENCE READINGS ' 



JossFB H. Adaus 

Alfhohse Bekgbt 

Rudolph Bqdusk 

Sarah K. Bolton 
Albxander R. Bond 
Elhsr B. Burns 
John Burroughs 

Prank G. Carpenter 

A. Prbderice Collins 

Francis A. Collins 

Anna B. Coustock 

Jems H. AND Anna B. Comstock 

Herbert W. Conn 

t. w. corbik 

Ernxst a. Dehch 
Royal Dixon 
Russell Doublbdat 
JBAN H. C. Fabrb 



Sauubl E. Foruan 



Harper's Machinery Book for Bop, 

The Earth, Us Life and Deatk, 

Putnam 
The Book of Wonders, R. J. Bodma-. 

Washington, D. C. ; Caspcu' 
Famous Men of Science, Crowell 
WUh the Men Who do Things, Munn 
Story of Great Inventions, Harper 
Sguirrds and Other Fur Bearers, 

Houghton 
How the World U Clothed 
How the World is Fed, American 
How to Fly, Appleton 
The Camera Man, Century 
Ways of the Sixfooted, Ginn 
How to Know the Butterflies, 

Appleton 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds, Ginn 
Story of Germ Life, Appleton 
Romance of Submarine Engineering, 

Seeley, London; Lippincott 
Making the Movies, MacmiUan 
The Human Side ofAnimnis, Stokes 
Stories of Inventors, Doubledsy 
Life of the Caterpillar, Dodd 
Life of the Hy 
Life of the Spider, Dodd 
Stories of Useful Invasions, 

Century 

I, tA tfa« LiniMIii BebaiA at Teachan OdletB, 



£. B. POITKNIEK 
ChAKLES R. GiBSOtf 



Alicb B. Gouu) 
E; S. Grew 
Francis H. Hbrkioc 
W. H. HoBBs 
Rupert S. Holland 
Woods Hutchinson 
George Iles 
Bernard E. Jones 

Francis A. Jones 
Harkibt L. Kheler 
William A, Lacy 
E. R. Lanrbstbr 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Gboffrbv Martin 



JOHN MuiR 



Georgb R. Pdtnau 
F. W. Rolt-Whebler 



Gborge M. Towle 

Charles Turner 
RsNt Vallerv-Radot 
Alfhbus H. Vsrull 
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Wanders of Physical Sdtmt, 

Maanillait 
Romance 0/ Modem Manvfaclurt 
Rontance of Modem FhoUigrapky 
Scientific Ideas of Today, Lippincott 
Louis Agassi*, Small, Maynard 
Marvels of Geology, Lippincott 
Audubon the Naturalist, Appleton 
Earthguabes, Appletoa 
Historic Inventions, Jacobs 
Precentable Diseases, Houghton 
Leadini American Inventors, Hi^t 
How to Make and Operate Moving 

Pictures, Punk, Wagnalla 
Thomas A. Edison, Crowell 
Our Native Trees, Scribner 
Biology and Its Makers, Appleton 
Extinct Animals, Holt 
LifeoftheBee,JDo6A 
Triumphs and Wonders of Modem 

Chemistry, Van Nostrand 
Story cif My Boyhood and Youth, 

Houghton 
Beroes of Today, Century 
The Land We Live In — Boy's Book 

of Conservation, Small, Maynard 
Lighthouses and Lightships of the 

United Slates, Houghton 
The Boy with the U. S. Fisheries 
The Boy wiik -the U. S. Foresters 
The Boy uith the U. S. NaturaUsls 
TheBoywiththe U.S. Weather Men, 

Lothrop 
Story of Iron, Pom 
Harper's j Beery-day Electficity, 

Home Aquarium, Dutton 

All About Inventions and Dis- 
coveries, 'Fank, Wagnalls 

Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, 
Lothrop 

Aircraft Today, Lippincott 

Lift of Pasteur, Doubleday 

Jungle Chums, Holt 

Pets for Pleasure a*d Profit, 
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Clabenck M. Wked Bifds in llitir StlatuM to Man, 

lippiooott 
BvUerAies, Doubleday 
Akchibald Woxiaus Haw it Worki, Nelaon 

Somance of Uodem Meekanistm 
Ronumct of Modem Minini, 
LippincQtt 
H. S. Williams Lutlier Burbank, Bis I^fe and 

Work, Hearst's Internationa] 
Library 
H. C. Wkight Children's Stories of the Great Seien- 

Usts, Scribner 
See UiU in Industrial Arts and Vocational Guidance, Household 
Arts, and Biology in tb« Senior H^ School Lists, Colknring. 



D. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(GRADES NINE THROUGH TWELVE) PUPILS ABOUT 14-19 

YEARS 
I. A LIST OP FUNDAMENTALS FROM WHICH CLASS 

READINGS WILL OPTENEST BE SELECTED' 
Spies and Romances 

Isabel Hapgood Epic Son£s ^Russia, Scribner 

Gkokgb Dasbnt, translator The BtmU NJai, Little, Brown: 

Ehitton 
— or any literary version of the Norda Sb»ies. 
Malory itorte D' Arthur, with selections 

from Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King. Button; Ginn; Altennis 
Isabel Butler, translator The Song of Roland, Hoi^htoa 

WiLLiAU Morris The Story of Si^ird the Voltun[, 

Longmans 
Beowulf, Tinker translation, New3on;Gummere translation, Macmillan; 
W. E. Leonard translation, as yet unpublished; see Olrich, 
Heroic Legends of Denmark, American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 
Jessie L. Weston, translator Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Nutt, London 
Aitcassin and Nicalette, Crowell 
•Story of TrisUin and Jseult, Jessie 
L. Weston, translator, Nutt 



KlkMili tad tha irada piepoMd toi tteh. <io. loplianian 



itgd itandacd rMdine nauircBUBta 



sMine naiur 

rMi,Bt«j 



Chaucer (II Of 12) CanUfbury TaUi 

The Prologue, The Nun's Priest's 
. Tale, The Pardoner's T^ The 
Ko^ht'a Tale 
Comfiaint to Hu Pmrse. The 
Maca^e and Tatlodc Modem 
Reader's Chauear, Macmillan; 
Oxford 
Sfehsek The Faerie QtttoH — Book I or Se- 

lections, Hoi^bton; Macmillan; 
Merrill 
Seward Narrotite and Lyric Poenu, Hoh 

Palorave (11 or 12) The GoUon Treaiury, with 'addi- 

riosal poems. Parrish illustra- 
tiona, Duffield; Oxford 
Note especially Marlowe, Shalcespeare, Milton (L 'Allegro, 
n Penaeroao, Soooets), Cavalier Poets, Bums, Blake, Gmy (Biegj 
in a Country Church^ird), Campbell, Scott, Keata, Wordsworth, 
Shdiey (To a Slorlaric, (hyrnandias), Coleri^, Tennyson. 
Coleridge (12) 7%e Rime of tht Anami Marimr 

and selected poems; Dorf 
illustrations. Harper; Pogany 
illustrations, CroweD 
Byron The Prisoner of daion 

Browning Shorter Poemt, Baker, Macmillan or 

CunliSe; Scribnor, editions 
Lakirr, Eubrson, Wbitiun and other American poets — P^e 
collection or Stedman's American Anthology, Houghton, and 
A Collection of Modern Verse, Harcourt, Holt, or Macmillan — see 
the Poetry lists following. 

Stories and Sttidiet of Chancter. 

Jane Austen Pride and Prejudice, Brock 

illuctrations — Jacobs 
Dickens Danid CopperfieU, or another, 

"Phiz" illustration, Scribner 
Eliot MiO on the Flois, Macmillan, etc. 

Adam Bede, Dutton 
GAaiBLL Cranford, Thomson illustrations, 

Macniillan 
GOLOSXITH The Vicar of Wak^Mt, Brock 

illustrationa, Macn^Uan 
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Hawthornb Seof let Letter, tiacaailaii, Thomson I 

illiutratioiis | 

ne House of Seven GabUs (11 or 

12), Houghton 
Twice Told Tales, Mosses from a* i 
<M Uanee (selectioiis), Bart; i 
Houghton; MacmiUaa 
HowBLLB Rise of Silas Lapham 

A ilodem Instance, Houghton 
Tbaocskat Henry Esmond, Thomson illustra- 

tions 
Vanity Fair, M ai-miHan (author's 
and Pumiss' iUustratioos) 
Conrad Youth. Doubleday 

Hardv The Mayor of Casterbridze, Boni 

Wharton Ethan Frome, Scribner 

BOKTAN Pilgrim's Progress, Part I. W. 

Strang etdiii^^a, Duttoo- 
Rhead ilLutrations, MactniUan 



Merekani of Venice (10), Harper; 

Crowell; Allya; Ginn; etc. 
As You Like It (10), ThonucK) 

illustrations, Doran 
Twelfth Night (11), W. Heath 

RobinsoQ illustrations, Doran, 

Hodder and Stot^hton, London 
The Tempeil, Dulac illustrations, 

Ibid. 
Macbeth (11), CroweU; MacmOlan, 

etc. 
Hamlet (12) Orowdl; Ginn; Merrill, 

etc. 
The Fumesa Variorum Shakespeare (Ltppincott) is of course the 
standard reference works, and invaluable to teacheis. 

Modem Flayt 

Galsworthy Strife 

The Mob 

The Siioer Box, Scribner 

Ybats The Land of Heart's Venn, 

Macmillan 

Synob Riders to Ike Sea, Luoe 

— or a bo^ of plays edited for high-school readinff— Haroourt,' 

Maorallan; Holt; Atlantic Monthly Press. 



Essays, and thi Like 
Thorbau 



Waiden, Oowell; Macmillati 

Jungle Peace, Holt 

Birds and Bus, Sharp Eyes, 

Houghton 
Manners, Of Studies, etc. 
Where Soils the Oregon, Houghton 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
(Eelectlons), Brock iUtutrationB, 
Dutton 
Essays of EJia, Brock iUustratioos, 

Scribner 
Setf-Reliance, Friendship, Houghton 
Tnmts with a Donhey 
An Inland Voyage 
Letters 

On Truth in Intercourse, Scribner 
Essay on Bums and Selections from 

Bums, MacnuUan; Houghton 
Siiaji on Johnson, MacmiUan 
Autobiography, A Piece of Chalk, 
Macmillan 

— or a book of representative essays (Dutton, Holt, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Allyn). See an excellent bibliography of essays in the JUinou 
BuUeHn for March, 1933. 
Feaneun (II) Aulohiography, Boyd Smith illui- 

ttations. Holt 
NoONAN AND St. JOHtT (4) Landntarhs of Liberty, Harcourt: 

Otis; Pitt; Burke; Lincoln; Beedier — abridgments. 



Bacon 
Sharp 
Addison and Steels (U) 



Caklylb (U or 12) 



Lincoln 
P&AHELiN K. Lane 



Washinoton 
Webster 



•William R. Bknet 



'RuPBKT Brooke 



Addresses, Letters, State Papers 
The American Spirit, Stolras 
The Flag to Its Maters, Govern- 
ment Printing Office 

Farewell Address 

Bunker HiU Address 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
POETRY 

Merchants from Cathay 
The Burglar of the Zodiac 
The Horse-Thief, How to Catch 
tlnicoms, and Others, Yale Uni< 
versity Press 
The Great Lover, Sonnets on tb« 
War, in his Collected Poems, 
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Stephen Cmnx 
•T. A. Daly 
R.H.Davixs 



The Black Rideri, Shennan. Pttmt . 
Uacaroni Ballads, Harcourt ' 



CoUtcted Poems, Knopf 

Tiie Captive Lion and otbEt 

poems, YalePrcGE 
Complete Poems, Dodd 
Each and All 
The Day's Palion 
Days 

Forbearance 
Threnody iaPagp't Ckitf Ameritan 

Poets, Houghton 
Collected Poems 
Especially The Old Ships, Doubteday. 
*Anita Forbbs Modem Poetry, Holt 

•RoBBRT Fkost a Boy's Will 

North of BottM 
Mountain Intenal, Hott 
WtLFBiD Wilson Gibson Daily Bread, Battle and Other Poems, 

Borderlands and norou^/aret 
Especially Hoops (about Gentleman John), Macmillan. 



•Paul Law&bnce Duhbak 
*Ralph Waldo Ehebjon 



•Jakss Elroy Plkcxkr , 



QutLLBB-COUCH 



RoBBKT Graves 
GoLDMARE AND Hopkins 



Joyce Kilmer 

"RUDYABD ElPUNQ 



*SiDNxy Laniek 



*S. A. Leonabd, editor 
•Vachbl Lindsay 



J. A. LOICAX 
E.V.LUCAI 



Oxford Book of English Verse, 

Oxford Press 
Fairies and Fusileers, Knopf 
The Gypsy Trail, An Anthology for . 

Campers, Kennerly 
Trees and other poems, Dt»ui 
Collected Verse, inclusive edition, 

Doubleday 
Poems: Clover, The Marshes of 

Glenn, Sunrise, Owl Against 

Robin, The Symphony, in Page's 

Chief American Poets, or in 

S^tcUoHS by Callaway or by 

H. W. Lanier, Scribner 
Poems of the War and the Peace, 

Harcourt 
The Congo 

The Chinese Nithtiniate, Macmillan 
Cnnboy Songs, Sturgis & Waltm 
The Open Road, A LitUe Book for 

Wayfarers, Holt 



*JOHK MASKFnOO' 



Dauber, or Story of a Roundhotut 
Salt Water BaOads, illuEtrationi 
by Pears 



Reyttard Du Fox, Mocnullan 
A Few Pigs from Thistks, Shay 
Stcond April, Kennerly 
77[« New Poetry, Macmillan 
Poems, Gloucester Moors, On a 
Soldier FaUen in the Philip- 
pines, Houghton 
Collected Poems, } Vol., Touchstone 
on a Buss, Sherwood (A Robin 
Hood Play) 
Bailadsj^Jke Trawling Fleet, StolKS 
Drake 

War and Laughter, Century, 
Chief American Poets, Ifoughton 
War Poems, Heinemann, London 
Scum o' the Earlk and other poems, 

Houghton 
Fifty Folk Songs, H. W. Gray 
TTte Seeenge, and selected poems, in 

Palgrave, or 
Tennyson's Lyrical Poems, 

Macmillan 
The Sicilian Id^ls, Sherman 

French; Putman 
Modern American Poetry 
Modem British Poetry, Harcourt 
Excellent selective and critical anthologies for high school 
ssoN White Ballades and Rondeaux, Simmons 

:,T Whitman / Hear America Singing 

Mannahatta 
Crossing Brookiyn Ferry 
Memories of President Lincidn and 
ether Lyrics of the (Par — e^jeci- 
ally: "When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed." See Page's 
Cki^ American Poets, Houghton 
Factories, and other lyrics. Holt 
Nev^Voices, Macmillan 



Gdka St. Vincent Noxat 



•Alfred Notes 



James Oppbnhbim 
•Curtis HmnEs Page 
'Siegfried Sassoon 
'Robert Haven Schauftler 



■Louis Utbrheteb 



Ma SG A RET WiDDBMKR 

■Maegueute Wilkinson 

An anthology. 



PLAYS 

The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, 
R. T. Holbrook translation, 
Houghton 
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Lbwis Beach 
Arnold Bennett 
Gordon BorroULET 



The Admiriaie Crichto* 
Echoes of the War 

The Old Lady Shows her Medals 
Half-Hours 

The Twelve-Pound Lcwk 
What Every Woman Knows, Scribner 
The Clod, In WaAingUm Square 

Plays, Doubieday 
The Great Adeenlwt 
The Tiik, Doran 
King Lear's Wife, .Ct^istable, 



The Riding to Lithend, In Kint 
Lear's Wift, and in r&t AUanSic 
Book of Modern Flays, AtUntic 
Press 
A powerful Icelandic tragedy out of the BMrnt Njal. 
Harold Brichouss Hobson's Choice, Constable, Lon- 

don, and Doubieday, New York 

Maid of France, Gowans, and Gray, 
Glasgow 

Lonesome-Like, in T^te Atlantic 
Book of Modem Flays 

The Frice of Coo/.pjowana and Gray 

T]k« Bank Account in Harvard Dra- 
tnatie Club Flays, First Series, 



Hakchj) Brock 



Gilbert Canhak James and John 

Mary's I Weddii^r, in Four Plays, 
Sidgwick, London 
Haxold Chapin The Philosopher of Butterl»ggens, 

in The Atlantic Book of Modem 
Plays, Atlantic Monthly I^ess 
The Dumb and the Blind 
The Threshold, all in Comedies of 
Harold Chapin, Chatto, London 
Chaster Plats Abraham and Isaac, in Little The- 

ater Classics, Vol, II 
Padraic Coluu Mogu the Wanderer 

Thomas Muskerry, Little, Brown 
Bedlah M. Diz Allison's Lad' 

The Captain of the Gate, m The 
AOantic Book of Modem Flays; 
both in Allison's Lad and OOier 
Martial Interludes, Holt 
A scene in the resistance to Cromwell's invasion of Ireland. 
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St. John Ervinb 



J. O. Febguson 



Anatols Fhance 



John Galsworthy 



Susan Glaspell 



Olivbk Golimuith 
Ladt Grboorv 



Pbrcv MacKayb 



Abraham Lineolti, Sidgwick and 
Jackson, iiondon; Houghton 
■ Fine Flays, LitUe, Brown 

A N^ht at an Inn, in Plays 0} Gods 

and Men, Luce, Boston 
Tht Orangeman 
The Critics, Maunsel and Co., 

Dublin 
Jane Clegs, Sidgwick & Jackson, 

London 
Akestis, Gilbert Murray, translator 
—Oxford; Way translation, 
Putnam, Vol IV 
Campbell of Kilraor, in TheAUantie 
Book of Modtm Plays, Atlantic 
Press 
The ' Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife, Translated by Curtis 
Hidden Page, Lane 
The Eldest Son 
Justice 

The Little Man 
The Sun, Scribner 
Trifles, in Washington Sguar* 

Flays, Doubleday 
She Stoops to Conquer, Thomson 

illustrations, Doran 
Seven Plays 
New Irish Comedies, Putnam 

An Enemy of the People 

The DiM's House 

The Lady from the Sea, Boni, 

Dutton 
The Canterbury Pilgrims 
7^ Scarecrow, Macmillan 
Gettysburg, in The Atlantic Booh 

of Modern Plays, Atlantic Press 
a Memorial Day. 

Ardiane and Blue Beard, Dodd 

A Miracle of Saint Anthony 

The Intruder 

The Death of Tintagiles 

Interior (or Some), Boni, Liverieht: 

Dodd 
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George Middleton 



Allan Mokkmouse 



A whaling captain " bound 1 
long and horrible voyage. 
WiMTHBOP Farkbvrst 



Speetment ef PreShakespericn 

Drama, Ginn 
Noah's Pbod and The Second 

Sbepberd'B Flay from The Townt- 

ky Cycle 
The Jewel Malta, MerriU 
Pompey the Grtat 
The Swept qf Ninety-Ei^ 

Macmillan 
The Tragedy ef Nan, Richards, 

London 
The Block Tie, in Foisession and 

Other One-Aa Flays i 

Mashs, and Other One-Act Plays, 

Holt 
Tides, also in The AUanUe Book ^ i 

Modem Plays, Atlantic Press 
The Bourgeois Gentleman 
The Miser 

The Imaginary Invalid 
Les Precieuses Ridiades 
The Doctor in Spite of Hintsel}, 

Curtis Hidden Page, traoslator, 

Putnam 
Night Watches, in War Plays, 

Constable, London 
The Faith Healer, Macmillaii 
Beyond the Horison, Boni 
lie, in The A Uantic Book of Modem 

Plays, Atlantic Press 
git the ile,"andhis wife, mad with the 



The Beggar and the King, in 7k 
AOanlic Booh of Modem Plays, 
Atlantic Press 
The ostrich method of dealing with impleasant realities. 
JosEFBiNE Pbebton Pbabodv Marlowe 

The Piper, Houghton 
Eden Pbillfotts The Shadow, in Three Plays 

The Mother 

The Point of View, in 
Curtain Raisers, Duckworth & Cc 
Edmond Rostand Cyrano de Bergerae, Stokes 

Hans Sachs The Merry Tales, translated hf 

William Ldgbton, Nutt, London 
Aktrub Schnitzlks Last Masks, l^anslatAd in AiuM 

astd Other Ptayt, Boot 



Shakkspease 



Gkorgk Bkrnakd Shaw 



John Millingtom Synge 



WtLLIAU BUTLEK YrATS 
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A Comedy of Errors 

Much Ado About Nothtng 

Kini Lear 

Othello 

Henry IV 

Henry V 

Richard II 

Richard III 

Romeo and JvUet 

Andiocles and the Lion,Ciesar and 

Cleopatra, in Three Plays jar 

Puritans 
The Man of Destiny, O'Flaherty, 

V.C, in Heartbreak House, 

Constable, London 
The Rivals, Dutton, Oxford, etc. 
Antigone, Way translation, Mac- 
Riders to the Sea, in The Atlantic 

Book of Modem Plays, Atlantic 

Press 
Deirdre of the Sorroars 
In the Shadow of the Glen, J. W. 

Luce 
The Land of Heart's Dedre, 

Macmillan, and in The Atlantic 

Book of Modem Plays, Atlantic 

Press 
Kalherine »i HovUhaH, 
The Pot of Broth, Macmillan 

OP CHARACTER' 
Father Goriot 
In the Days of the Terror, 

Putnam 
The Cat and Rtjcket, Ehitton 
The LiUle Minister, Crowell; 

Grossett 
A Window in rhmms, Scribner; 

Burt 
Jtidiih Shakespeare, Harper 
Meadaui Grass, Country Neighbors, 

Houghton 
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CKRVANTBa 

Joseph Conbad 



PsANgOIS CoPPtK 

Note especdally "The Captain' 
Stephen Crane 

Alfhonse Daodbt 



See the "Barrii^ out o: 
George Eliot 
Amatole Prance 



Mary E, Wildns Frbeuan 
Galsworthy 



Old Creole Days 

Tht Grandusimet 

Fouon Jane, Scribner 

Don Quixote, W. Heath RobinsoD 

illuBb^tionE, Dutton 
Lord Jim 
The Nigger of the Ifarcissm, 

Doubleday 
Children of the Sea, Dodd 
Ten Tales, Harper 
s Vices" and "My Friend Meurtrier." 
The Red Badge of Courage, 

Appleton 
Letters from My Mm, Little, 

Brown; Putnam 
Joseph Vance, Groseett 
Tales from Maria Edgeworlk, 

Thomson iUnstrations, Stokes 

RoMola, Dutton 

The Crime of Syhesler Bonnard, 

Holt; Boni (introduction b/ 

Hearn) 
A New England Nun, Haiper 
A Bumble Romance, Oxford 
The Fredands 
The Patriciait, Scribner 
The Country House 
A Man of Property, Putnam 
Main Traveled Roads, Haiper 
Under the Greenvmad Tree 
Tess of the D'UrberviOes 
Wessex Tales 

The Return of the Native, Harper 
The Common Lot, Macmillan 
A Modem Instance 
The Rise of Silas Laphant. 

Hoi^;hton 
Ramona, Little, Brown 
The Private Life, Harper 
The Real Thing, MaaniUan 
Kim, Doubleday 
The Day's Worh 
Many Inventions, Doubledaf; 

Grossett 
Life's Handicap, Doubleday 
The Beloved Vagabond, Lone 
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Maupassant 



Gborgb Mbredith 



Frake Norms 



Tbouas Nelsok Page 



Edek Phillpotts 



Ian Maclasbm Beside Ae Bonnie Briar Bush, 

Dodd 
The Coward 
The Neciiace 
lie Odd Number 
A Piece 0/ String, Harper 
Tkt Ordeal of Richard Fevera 
The Egoist 

Bnan Harrington, Scribner 
The Jessamy Bride, Century 
Tales of Mean Streets, Methuen, 
' London 
The Octopus 
The Pit 

A Deal in Wheat, Doubloday 
Red Roch 
The Die Virpnia 
Horse Chan, Scribner 
Brunei's Tomer 
Green Alleys 
Old Delafx^, MacmiUan 
The Harbor, MacmiUan; Grossett 
His Family, Grossett 
Ditrine Fire, Holt 

The Jungle, Doubleday; Grossett 
King Coal, Macmillan 
ParabU of the Cherries 
The Broken Walt (short stories), 

Revell 
Master of BaUaiUrae 
The BotOe Irup 

Dr. JekyU and Mr. Hyde, Scribner 
^Jtce Adams, Doubleday 
Henry Esmond, Thomson illustra- 
tions, Macmiltan 
Pendennis 

The NevKomes, Oxford 
Tolstoi What Men Live By 

Master and Man, Crowell 
Verga , The House by the Mediar-Tree, 

Harper 
Village life in Italy, unsparingly pictured. 
H. G. Wells Mr. ■ BriUing Sees it Tkrougk, 

Macmillan 
History of Mr. Polly, DufOeld 
Kipps, Scribner 



Eknest Poolb 



Edward A. Stkinkr 



Robert Louis Stevsnsoit 
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IsrablZanowill 



Crucial Itutaneei 

The TouchiUmt 

The DeiceiU of Man, Scribner 

Ckildrm of the GMto, Grossett; 



Dreameri eflhc Ghetto, Harper 



JoSBFB CONKAD 

Jamks Fenkiuose Coopbx 



TALES OF ADVENTURE 

The Toaer of LondiM 

Guy Fawkei, Dutton 

Typhoon, Putnam 

The Spy 

The Pilot 

Laither-Slockini Talei. Hougbton; 

Burt 
SaracineKa, Macmillaii 
The Three Musheleers, Dutton: 

AppletoQ 
The Count of Monte Crista 
Twenty Years After, Dutton 
The Beds of the Midi, T. Janvier 

introduction, Appleton 
Th^gils 

Braienhead the Great, Dodd 
Hunchbach of Notre Dame 
Lei Miserablei 

ToOert of the Sea, Burt; Holt 
TV Light That Failed 
With the Niehl Mail, Doubleday 
"This stoi? is especially interesting just now because the book was 



written b^bre anyone thoi^ht aeroplar 
great extent." — Ninth-grade Boy. 



t would be n 



a aay 



JusTiM McCarthy 



Frank R. Stockton 



Charles O'Malley, Dutton 
The Sea Wolf, Macmillan 
TTte Glorious Saseal, Lane 
// I Were King (the same stofy 

dramatized). Harper 
spun- Yarn, Harper 
Kertiluiorth 

Fortunes of JVifrf, Dutton 
WUh Fire and Sword, Little, Brown 
51. Ives 

Dr. JekyU and Mr. Hyde 
Master of BaOantrae 
David Balfour, Scribner 
The Adventures of Captain Horn, 

Century 



Mark Twain 
H. G. Wells 
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Tit Prince amd the Pamper 

Harper 
War of the Worldt. Barper 
The Wmdeiful Visit, Datton 
Thirly Strange Stories, Harper 
Grace Pallows Norton, translator, 
The Odyssey of a Torpedoed 

Transport, HouE^ton 



CHIEFLY FOR FUN 



BBTTIMA von AkMIM 

Daisy Ashfobd 



Introduced by Sir James Barrie. 



Fabhs in Slang, Duffield 

iiarjorie Daw 

Ponkapog Papers 

Tw Bitts at a Cherry, Houghton 

EUtabetk and Her German Gardm, 

Macmillan 
The Young Visiters, Doran 



Ralph Bbkgencrbn 

G. A. BlSMINGHAU 
H. C. BUNNER 



S. M. Ckotbeu 



Alfbonsb DAiniBT 



WnxtAU Hknkv Dkuhhohd 

F. P. Dunne 
Lord Duns any 
Arthuk Guitbrman 
Charles Dickbks 



The Comforts of Home, Atlantic Preai 
Spanish Gold, Doran 
SkoH Sixes, Puck 

Love Letters of Smith 

The Tmor 

Hector 

Zeaotna's Infidelity 
The Gentle Reader 
The PardoTter's WaUet 
Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord. 

Houghton 
Tartarin i^ Taraseon, Crowell; 

Dutton 
Habitant a.nA other typical poems, 

Putnam 
Mr.Dooley'sPhOosophy.'Rgspet 
Fifty-one Tales, Little. Brown 
TheLaughing Muse, Harper 
PickwichFapers, Aldin illustrations, 

Dutton, 3 Vol.; "Phis" illus- 
trations, Scribner, 3 Vol, 
Original Plays, especially 
Pinafore 
Engaged 
The Mikado 
Rosencrantt and Gnildenstem, 

Scribner 
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HouiBa Autocrat tf Oc Brtaifaa TaiU, 

Dutton 
Omt Ike Ttaeupt, Houghton 
WnxiAU Dbam Howkua Buying a Horte, Houghtoa 

Lkohakd Hulit FUking With a Boy, Stewart 8c Eidd 

"A prize for the fiaheiman, be he young or old — a. volume irhose 
fly-leaf is likely to be inscribed &t Christmas ' Daddy and Jimmy — 
from each other.'" — M. H. B. M. 
Lkigh Hunt Essays, e.g., " Graces and Arucieties 

of Pig-driving-." Duttcoi. 
Washington IryinC Knickerbocker's Hislory of Nem 

York, Fairish illustrations, Dodd 
W. W. Jacobs Many Cargoes, Stokes 

Captains Alt 
Skort Cruises, Scribner 
Amusiiig short stories of the sea— especially '-'A Black Affair" 
(a cat) and "A Change ofTreatmeat," 



Jbromb K. Jbkoue 
Stkfhbn Leacock 
W. E. Lbonabd 

O. H. LOUMEX 



Petkb MacArthur 



RoBBBT Haven ScHAurrLSR 



See a pupil's note, pp. 373 f. 
Robert Louis Stevbnson 
Simeon Strunsky 
Mark Twain 



Three Men in a Boat, Burt 
Honsense Navels, Lane 
Aesop and Hyssop, Open Court 
' Publishing Co. 
Letters of a Sdf-Made Merchant to 

His Son, Small 
Old Gorgon Graham, Doubleday 
Tke Red Cow and Her Friends, Lane 
Reynard Ike Fox, Craneillustrations, 

Nutt, London 
, Fiddlers Errant 
Fiddlers Militant, Atlantic Press 
Tke Fugitim Blackimilk, Century 
The Lady or the Tiger, Scribner 
Tke Casting Atuay of Mrs. Leeks and 

Mrs. Aleshine, Century 
'Tke rimer of the Tmo-Homed 

Alexander, Century 

Fables, Scribner 

Belshauar Court. KcAt 

A Connecticut Yankee in King 

Artkur's Court 
Pudd'n-kead Wilson 
Innocents Abroad 
Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, 

My Summer in a Garden 
In tke WHdemess, Hot^bton 
A Parody Anthology, Scribner 
Jonatkan Papers, Houghton 
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Janb Addaus 



AxNOLD Bennstt 
Lb Baron R. 9rigos 



HAVE THOUGHT ABOUT 

Twenty Years at Htdl Houte 
The Spirit of Youth and the City 

Streets, MocmiUan 
The HunuM Machine 
Friendship and Happiness, Dana 
To Colieee Girls 
CoOeie Life 
Good CMsenship, Houghton 



Will Ibwin 
Wiu.iAif Jamb 



Donald Lowub 
Pbedbbick Palhbr 
Jacob Rus 



Olivz Schrsinek 
Scott Nbakinq 
John Sfakgo 

Edwakd a. Sibinbk 

RoBSRi Louis Stbvskson 



IdaM.Tarbbll 

Marie Van Vorst 
Woooaow Wilson 
Lillian Wald 
Harrv F.Ward 



Friendship, Dutton 

The Junior Republic, Appleton 

Now It Can Be Told 

More That Must Be Told, Harpef 

The Next War, Dutton 

The Moral Equivalent of War, 

American Association for Inter- - 

national Conciliation 
My Life in Prison, Keanerley 
Polly of Ike Nations, Century 
Children of tko] Tenements 
ThoBaUU with tho Slum, MacmiUan 
Haw the Other Half Lives, Scribner 
Woman and Labor, Stokes 
Social Religion, Macmillan 
The Bitter Cry of the Children, 

Macmillan 
NotionaUting America 
On Oie Trail of the /tiMNfratif, Revel! 
Vfrginibiis Puerisgue (for Boys and 

Giris), Putnam 
A Christmas Sermon, Scribner 
The Business of Being o Woman, 

Macmillan 
TTte Woman Who Toils, Doubleday 
The New Freedom, Doubleday 
The House on Henry Street, Holt 
The Gospel for a Working World, 

Missionary Education Movement 



BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 

Margaret Ogilme, Scribner 



James Bakhib 

Story of his mother. 
Edward Bok 

Abndffnmatfd The Amerieaniaation of Edward Bok. 
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BimSTBLU AND DbFOBEST 
Bos WELL 

Gaiulibl Bradvokd 
Frances Calu^way 



Cablvle 

Bknvenuto Cbllihi 
Gaualibl Bradford 
Paul L. Ford 



Behiamin Franklin 
B. B. GiLCBRin 

Biography trf tbe h 
Willabd Grbnfbll 

Hahlin Garland 

Julia C. Harris 

HOWBLLI 

CAKOI.INE Hunt 
Joseph Husband 



Colloctioiia of excellent 
M011.BY 

NiCOLAV AND Hay 
Geokgb Herbert Palmer 

CoRNELU S. Parker 

Plutarch 



Lillle Women Letter) from the H<mu 
of AkoU, Littie, Brown 

Robert E. Lee, American, HoughUu) 
Charm and Courtesy *» Letter 

Writini, Dodd 
Letters and Memorialt of Jant Wdtk 

Carlyle, Scribner 
Heroes aitd Hero Worship. Scribner 
Autobiopapky, Collier 
Louisa May Akott, Houghton 
The True George WasMn^on 
The True Benjamin Frankiin, 

Lippincott 
Aittobiography, American Book Co. 
The Life of Mary Lyon.LitHe, Browa 
of Mount Holyoke CoUege. 

A Labrador Doctor, An Attlobioi- 

raphy, Houghton 
A Son of the Middle Border, 

Mocmillan 
Life and Utters of Joel Chandler 

Harris, Houghton 
Literary Friends and Acguainlana 
My Mark Twain, Harper 
Life of Ellen H. Richards, Whitcomb 
Americans by Adoption, Atlantic 

Press 
Atitobiography and Essays — se- 
lections — Appleton; Maanillao ' 

Pocket Classics 1 

Life of Waskiniton, Crowell ; Burt | 
Story of My Life, Doubledsy: 

GrosaeU 
George Washington, Houghton 
The GenlUst Art 
The Second Post, MacmiUfui 
letters. 

Peter the Great, Merrill 

Life of Lincoln, Century 

Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 

Houghton 
An American IdyU: Life ^ Carle- 
Ion H. Parker, Atlantic Monthly 
Lives — selections — Ginn; Putnam, 
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An American in the MakinZi'RarpeT 
The Making of an American 

M&cmilian 
A Par JoiiTTiey, Houghton 
The Story of a Pioneer, Harper 
Giiberl White and Shclbourne, 

Scribner 
Abraham Lincoln, Houghton 
From Alien to Ci'itwn, Revell 
Letters of a Woman Homesteader, 

Houghton 
Letters to an American Family, 

Century 
English Humorittt, Orford 
Life of Faraday, Macmillan 
17* from Slavery, Doubleday 



TRAVELS IN TIME AND SPACE 



Alicb Morse Barli 



Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
' A nne, Scribner importation 
Ungava, Dutton 
London in English Literature, Univ. 

of Chicago Press 
At the North of Beareamp Water, 

Houghton 
Tales from the Old Ftwicfc.Houghton 
The Storming of the Bastille and other 

Chapters in the French Revolution, 

Dutton 
Book of Days, Lippincott 
Old Seaport Towns, DodA^Drawiazs 

by Allan G. Cram 
A Nataralist's Voyage Around the 

World, Appleton 
Confederate Girl's Diary, Houghton 
Sovt of Oie Indian, Houghton 
Old Indian Days, Doubleday 
Customs and Fashions in Old New 

England, Scribner 
Curious Punishments in By-gone 

Days, DufGeld 
Stagecoach and Tavern Days, 

Macmillait 
Old Tavern Signs, Houghton 
Russian and Nomad, Life on ttls 

Khiria Steppe in Asw, Duffield 
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J. L. AND B. Hammond 
J. T. Headland 
Lafcadio Hbarh 

Hunt 

J. Husband 

Pennell illustratioiia. 

J. J. JUSSEKAND 



HoKACB Kefbabt 



H. K. W. KUMM 



The Bektier Islandt tH Hudson Bay 
Two TroBertet Across Ungase 

Penintuia, Labrador, Googrspbr 

ical Review 
Trampini with Tramps, Ceataiy 
A VagaboTid Journey Arouttd the 

World, Century 
The Fithting Ckeyenntt, Scribner 
Tfc Story of the Indian, Appletoa 
Beyond the Old Frontier, Scribner 
A Hew England Boyhood, Little, 

Brown 
The Village Labourer, LoiigD[iajis 
Borne Life in China, Macfnillan 
GUmpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 



Life in America One Hundred Years 

Ago, Harper 
America at Work, Houghton 
The Alhambra, Burt 

English Wayfaring Life in the 

Middle Ages, Putnam 
With Americans of Past and 

Present Days, Scribner 
Our Southern Highlanders, Outtng 

Pub. Co. 
Farmers t^ Forty Centuries, Mrs. P. 

H. King, Madison, Wisconsin 
Missionary Heroes of Africa, 
Macmillan 

Lucy Lakcoh / New England Girlhood, Houghton 

Leith a Summer and Winter on Hudson's 

Bay, Cantwell Printing Co. 
Macaulay England in i6Ss — Chapter III oi 

the Hilary i^ Englatid, Ginn; 
Oxford, etc. 
Jean Mackenzie Black Sheep, Houghton 

Travels of Sir John ManderviUe, modernized spelling, Macmillan 
Motley Rise of the Dutch Republie, Dtttton; 

Orford 
John Mote Travels in Alaska 

My First Summer in Ihe Siemu, 
Houghton ' 
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CAXOLVH RlCHAKDS 



Tbbodobe Roosevxlt 



The Jesuits in Sorlh America 
The Struitfe for a Contiiunl, Little, 

Sir John FranMi»'s Narraine, Dutton, Everyman's 
Brnest Poch^ The Village, Macmillan 

A Russian village duriuK the Revolution. 
pBBSCOTt Conquest of Mexico 

Conquest of Peru, Everyman's 

History of Everyday Things in 
England, Scribner, 3 Vol. 

Village Life in America, Holt 
A Girl's Diary, 1852-72, Mra, E, C. 

Clark, Naples, New York 
African Game Trails, Scribner 
Hunting Trips of a Sanehman, 

Putnam 
ITk Changing Chinese 
South i>f Panama, Century 
How I Found Livingstone 
In DarhesI Africa, Scribner 
My Life Among the EsMmot, 

Maanillaa 
Travels with a Donhey 
An Inland Voyage 
The Amateur Emigrant, Scribner 
How George Rogers Clark Won the 

Northwest, McClurg 
Father Marquette, Appleton 
Pioneering Where the World is Old, 
Holt 

TuRLET Voyages of Captain Scott, Dodd 

Mare Twain Life on the Mississippi 

Soughing It, Harper 
Walsh Curiosities of Popular Customs, 

Ltppincott 
S.E.WHITB The Westerners 

The Blazed Trail, IDoubledfty 

NATURE OBSERVINGS 
WiLLiAK Beebb Jungle Nights, Holt 

John Burkouohs Wake-Robin 

Birds and Bees, Houghton 
Chafuan Story of Bird Life, Appleton 

Tranels of Birds, Macmillan 
CousTOCK Insect Life, Appleton 
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Robert Loitis Stevenson 



Reuben Gold Thwaites 



Alice Tisdale 
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David Stakx Jokdam 



M. MABTBBLtNCK 

Bno8 a. Mills 

MOSLBT 

Peckham 

ObBervations by V 
N.S-Shalbb 
John Tyndall 
H. D. Thoksau 

Life alone in & cottage 
ported himself with one '. 
VanDveb 



GiLBBKT Whits 



Sociai Life m the Inaact Worid, 

Century 
Idie Days in Patagonia, I>utton 
Animal Lift, AppletoD 
Science SluUhet, especially Story of 
a Stone, aiul The Salmon, 
McClurg 
Th« Life oj the Bee 
Our Friend the Dog, Dodd 
In the Beaner World 
Wiid Life in the Rockies, Hoag^Um 
The Bee People, Houghton 
Wasps, Sociaiand SoMary, Houghtoo 
Wisconsin people. 

Sea and Land, Scribner 
The Forms of Water, Am^leton 
Camping inlheMainWoods, Dutton 
Warden 
Walden Fond, while the author " sup- 

LilUe Rivers 

Fisherman's Luck, Scribner 

Natural History of Selbouria, 

Caldwell 



3. "SXrajECT-MATTER" BOOKS 



1 Amcncan 



The Colonies, Longmans 
Formation 0/ the Union 
Social and Economic Fortes i* 

American History, Longmans 
Division and Reunion, Longmans 
Economic History of the Vnitd 

States, Loi^mans 
Great Epochs in American Hisiory, 

Funk, Wagaalls 
Stadings in American History, Gins 
History of the United SlaUs <^ 

America, Macmillan 
Devdopment of American tiati^ 

aUty, American Book Co. 
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Repnnted by peTmiuinn, with a few addiCioai iiunieitiid fay Ch« chlinW' 
lit. E. C- Hill, of tliB Umvemly Eigli Schogl, Chicaga Oiuvenitr- 
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Paul Hawobth 


ne UniUdSUila inOifOvm Timei, 




Macmillan 


BA99ETT 


Short HUtory of the Vnittd Slates, 




Macmillan 


Gssra 


BtginniMiittf American NaOonalUy, 




Macmillan 


Spaxks 


Men Whc Made the Nation, 




Macmillan 




Expansion <4 the American People, 




Scott 


Parkuan 


The Oregon Trail, Longmans; Gitm 


Barstow 


The Westward Movement, Century 


Sanford 


Story of Asriculture, Heath 


LiNGLEY 


Since the OvU War, Century 


BOOKS USEFUL FOR EXTENSIVE READING IN AMERICAN 




HISTORY 


Chestnut 


A Diary of Dixie, Appleton 


Chakmwood 


Abraham Uncoln. Holt 


Driskwatsr 


Dana 


Tko - Years Befort the Mast, 




Macmillan 


Earlb 


Home Life in Cdoniai Days. 




Lippincott 


Ford, 


The True George Washington, 




Lipinncott 


Bassett 


The Story of Lumber, Rand 


Brooks 


The Story of Cotton, Rand 


Lascou 


A New England Girlhood, Houghton 




My Diary, North and South 


Bradv 


The True Andrea Jackson, 




Lippincott 


Eliza M. Riplby 


Social Life in Old New Orleans, 




Appleton 


Elsok 


Sidelights on American History, 




Macmillan 


NiCOLAY 


Boy's Life of Lincoln, Century 


Hagedorn 


Boy's Life ofRooseiril. Harper 


Laut 


PiUhfinders of the West, Macmillan 


Ha WORTH 






Merrill Co. 


Lotck and Roosevblt 


Hero Tales from American Hisl^iry, 




Century 


Sahfokd 


Story of Agriculture in the United 




StaUs, Heath 


ROOSBVBLT 


Episodes from the Winning of the 




West, Putnam 
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PARKHAN PiSKB, 

Rhodes 

Such Historical Noveh 
Chukchiu. 
Johnston 

Hough 

WiSTBK 

Ford 
Thohpsok 



McMaster Varioui Volumes 
Selected Passages 



The Crisis, Macimllan 

Lewis Rand, Hou^^ton; Sobbs- 

MerriUCo. 
Fifty-four Forty or Fitht, Bobbs- 

MerriUCo. 
77k Virginian, MacmiUan 
The Honorable Peter Stirling, Holt; 

Grossett 
Alice of Old Vincennes, Grossett 



E. J. LOWBLL 


The Eve of the French R^totstHon, 




Houghton 


C. A. Hbrkick 


History of Commerce and Industry, 




Macmillan 


HuTTON Wbdstek 


Readings in Medteml and Modern 




History, Heath 


P.A. Ogg 








C. J. H. Hatbs 


PoUtical and Socid History cf 




Modem Europe, MacmiUaa 


J. H. Robinson and C. H. 




Beard 


Vols. I and II, Ginn 


CD.Hazkn 


Modem European History, Holt 


J. S. Shapiro 


Modem and Contemporary EuropeoH 




History, Houghton 


W. S. Davis 


The Roots of the War, Houston 


R. G. Usher 






French Revolutian, Longmans 


O. B. Adaks 


Growth of the French Nation. 




Macmillan 


Osgood 


History t^ Industry, Ghm 


Trevelvan 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 




Longmans 



BOOKS USEFUL FOR E 



S111F8ON 
Mathbws 

ROSB 

Smiles 

Cbsbh 



Rise t^ Louis Napoleon, Putnam 
French Revolution. Longmans 
Life of Napoleon I, Macmillan 
iMies of the Engineers, Scribner 
Short History of the English Peofk, 
Aiiieri<;<ui Bwk Co. 



HSKDERKUt 

Mon^Y 

SOUTHBT 

Tappan 
Wallace 

Suek Nonls a. 
Reasb 

KiNGSLET 

Blackuobe 

Dickens 
Davis 

Thackekat 



Charlbs H. Cafpin 
John C. Van Dyke 

Salomon Reinach 
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Short History ef Germany, Macniillan 
Life <4 POgr Ike Grtat, MerriU 
Life of Nds<m, Dutton 
In Days Victorian, Lothrop 
Wonderfvi Century, Dodd 

Cloister and Oe Hearth, Scott 
Westward Hoi, Macmillan 
Loma Doane, Lippincott; Brock 

illustrations, Batm ft Hopldni 
Little Dorrit, Oxford 
Frair of Wittenberg, Macmillan 
Silas Marner, Oxford 
Senry Esmond, American Book Co. ; 

Macmillan 
FINE ARTS 

How to Study Pictures, Century 
Hon to Judge of a Picture, Jennings 

and Rye, Cindnnati 
Apollo, ScHbner 



LIST OF BOOKS IN ANCIENT HISTORY 
A suggested list of books for reading of ninth and tenth grade stu* 
dents. These are for extensive reading. By courtesy of Mr. A. F. 
Barnard, of the University High School, Chicago Univeraty. 



Wells 

Clodd 
Ebers 
Maspbso 



Outline of History, Maamllan; One- 
volume editicm 

Story of PrimiUve Man, Appleton 

Uarda, novel, Burt; Hurst 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
Appleton 

The Sea Kings of Crete, Macmillan 

Survey of Grteh Cimlitalicn, 
Maonillan 

liiad and Odyssey (source). 



Davis 

Robinson 

Mahatfy 



Lives (source), Datton; 

A Victor of Salamit (novel), 

Macmillan 
Tories from Herodotus, Merrill 
A Day in Old Athens, Allyn 
IntheDaysofAlcibiades, Longmans 
Wh<a Have Ike Creeks Done for 

Modem Cimiitalion?, Putnam 
Stories from Lioy, Dodd 
L&e 1^ the Romans, Sanbom 
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How Hannibal and the Great War Betweei 

Rome and Carthage, Seele;, 

London 
CHumcB Roman Life in Ok Days of Citxro. 

Dodd 
BOMOBK Cicero and his Friends, Putnam 

OlUM Seven Roman Slalesmen of /A« looter 

Republic, Longmans 
D&VI9 A Friend of Caesar (novel), 

Macmillan, Grosset 
Chuipney Romance of Imperial Rome, Putnam , 

TucKBK Life in Ike Roman World of Nero and 

St. Paul, Macmillan 
Mau-Kblsry Pompeii: Its Life and Art, 

Macmillan 
LovBU. Stories in Slone from the Soman 

Forum *, Macmillan 
Some Additional Books About Roman and Greek Life 



Edward L, Whitb 

F. F. Abbott 

Fowler 

H. W. Johnston 

Hkbekmanh 

Anne Allinson 

Lytton 

Felix Dahn 

Snedeceek 



A ndioius Hedulio 

The Unanllint Vestal, Dutton 

Society and Polios in Ancient Rome, 

Scribner 
Social Life at Rome in the Days of 

Cicero, Macmillan 
Prinaie Life of the Romans, Scott, 



Business Life 



Ancient Rome, 



Roads from Rome, Macmillan 

(out of print— mature) 
Last Days of Pompeii, Everyman's 

Ubiary, Dutton 
A Captive of the Roman Eagles, 

McClurg (out of print) 
A Coward itf Thermopylae, 

Dotibleday (out of print) 



BOOKS IN BIOLOGY * 



Plant Breeding 

Principles of Fruit Grotoing, 
Macmillan 



, 3 E, Sabin o( the Univeriity of WucoMiii. 

'Prepiired by MiM Lynda Ml Weber, DepBrtment of BioloBy, Wiscomm Hirt 
Bchnol, t^ Univeraity of WiKondn. ■□d includeil by her petDiiDian. See (In Gnr 

BUL SCIEHCB Ru.DINa9, JUHIOR HiGH SCHOOL LiSIS. 



Downing 

DUGUOBB 

Eliot 
Eherton 
Fab SB 

Harwood 

HoWAKD 

Jewett 

Jordan and Kellogq 

Jordan and Bvbkman 

Kellogg 

OSBORN 

Peckhau 

PRUDDBN 

Pyle 

Ritchie 

E. D. Sanderson 

Tbatbr 



T. M. LONGSTSSTH 
COMSTOCC AND TROLAHD 

Josh Tvndall 
Geobge Iles 
Sir OLtvKB Lodge 
R. H. Thurston 
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The Migration <^ Birds, Cambridge 
VegelabU Moutd and Eartkaorms, 

Appletoa 
A Source-book of Biological Nature 

Sltuty, Univ. of Chicago Press 
Tlu Romanct of the Beaver, 

Lippincott 
Cattrpiliars and their Moths, 

CMitiiry 
Common Spiders of the United States, 

Ginn 
Social Life in the Insect World, 

Bernard Miall translation. 

Century 
New Creations in Plant Life, 

MacmillAQ 
Insect Book, Doubleday 
TTie Next Generation, Ginn 
Animal Life, Appleton 
The Fish Booh, American Pood and 

Came Fishes, Doubleday 
American Insects, Holt 
Men of Ike Old Stone Age, Scribner 
Wasps, Social and Solitary, Houghton 
Dnst and iis Dangers, Putnam 
Manual of Personal Hygiene, 

Saunders 
Primer of Sanitation, World 

Book Co. 
Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and 

Orckard, John Wiley & Sons 
Concealing Coloration in the Animal 

Kingdom, Macmillan 
Biology of the Seasons, Holt 
On Birds and tkeir Nestlings, 

American Book Co. 
Ants, Macmillan 
PHYSICS ' 

Reading the Weather, Outing Pub. 

Co. 
Nature of Matter and Electricity, 

D. Van NoetrandCo. 
Faraday as a Discoverer, Appleton 
Leading American Inventors, Holt 
Pioneers of Science, Macmillan 
Robert Fulton, Dodd 

an, of tlw 
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E. McCUIXOUOH 

So, V ANUS P. Thompsok 
WilluhA-Dukcin 
Chablbs R. Gibson 



Robert K. Duncan 
Bruno H. Burgel 

G. P. SBRVI93 



C. R. Gibson 

A. Schuster and A. I 

F. L. Dakrow 



A. C. Lbscasboura 



Engineering as a Vocation, David 

Williams Co. 
Michael Faraday, kit Life and Work, 



M. M. P. MuiR 
E. Robsrts 
Brkjauin Harbvw 



EUctrieil^, iti History and Develop- 
ment, McQurg 
Scientific Ideas of Today 
Romance of ScieniijU Discovery 
Heroes of Science, Lippincott 
The New Knowledge, Bamea 
Aitronomyfor All, Cassell, LoodoD 
Astronomy with the Naked Eye, 

Aircraft of Today, Lippincott 
Science of Musical Sounds, 

Macmillan 
Airplane Photography, Lippincott 
Liquid Air and the Liguefactitm of 

Gases, Henley 
The Electron, Univ. of Chicago 
Life and Discoveries ef Faraday, 

Macmillan 
Heroes of Science, Lippincott 
IPLST Britain's Heritage of Science 

Boy's Own Book of Great Intenticns, 

Macmillan 
ScienUJie Ideas of Today 
Romance of Scientific Discovery, 

Lippincott 
Behind the Motion Picture Screen, 

Munn 
Pioneers of Science, Macmillan 
Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War, 

Lippincott 
Romance of ^ Microscope, 

Lippinott 
New World of Science, Century 
Matter and Energy, Holt 
Science and Life, Dutton 
All About the Treasures of the Earth, 

CasseU 
CHEMISTRY 

Heroes <tf Science, Chemists, Yousg 
Famous Chemists, Macmillan 
Eminent Chemists of Our Time, 

Van Nostrand 



Bllwood Hendbick 

F. H. Newell 

F. P. Venablb 

J. C. Brown 
E. Thorpe 

E. F. Smith 

F. J. MOORK 
LOWRY 

Ehbrv Miller and Boyntom 

L. J. Spencer 
J. C. Philip 



G. Martin 

R. K. DONCAM 



J. B. Mannix 
F. A. Taleot 
T.H. Huxley 



A. W. Stewart 

G. Claude 

Bash ARE 

E. H. Richards 

R. M. Bird 
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Opportunitiet tn Chemiilry.Ceataxy 
Everyman's Chemistry, Haiper 
Bngineerine as a Career, Van 

Nostrand 
A Short History of Chemhiry, 

D.C. Heath 
History of Chemistry, BlaJdston 
History of Chemistry, Putnam 
Chemistry in America, Appleton 
A History of Chemistry, McGraw- 

HiU 
Historical Introduction to Chemistry, 

Macmillan 
Applied Chemistry, Lyons & 

Camahan 
TTu World's Minerals, Stokes 
Romance of Modem Chemistry, 

Lippincott 
Modem Chemistry and Its Wonders 
Triumphs and Wonders 0/ Modem 

Chemistry, Van Nostrand 
The Chemistry ef Commerce, 

Some Chemical Problems of Today, 

Chemistry in Daily Life, Grevel 
Chemistry of Familiar Things, 

Lippincott 
Story of Oil, Appleton 
Story of a Loaf of Bread, Cambridge 

Manual No. 58 
Chemistry in Ike Service of Man, 

Longmans 
Mines and Their Story, Lippincott 
OU Congnestofthe World, Lippincott 
Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews 
Lecture on a Piece of Chalk, 

MacmiUan 
Chemistry and Its Borderland, 



Liquid Air, Oxygen, Hitrogen, 

Blakiston 
Sanitation of a Country House.Wiley 
Cost of Litnng Series, ^VciL, Wiley 
Modem Science Reader, with Special 

Reference to Chemistry, MacmiUan 
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J. C. Philip 


Achiaments of Chemieai Seunct, 




Mactnillan 


Slosson 


Creative Chemistry, Century 


Tilde N 


Ckemieal Discovery and Insmttum in 




the T«>enlUtk Century 


R. B. PiLCHBB 


What Industry Owes to Chemical 




Science, VanNostrand 


P. Jotns Bdilml 


Chemical Science 


T. KUXER 


UUlixatimaf Waste Products, Scott, 




Greenwood 


Jones 


New Erain Chemistry.VBii Nostrand 


Hearson 


Iron and Steel, Spobn & 




Chamberlain 


C. R. Gibson 


Chemistry and Us Mysteries, 




Lippincott 


Harrison Hale 


American Chemistry, Van Nostrand 


Hart and Suitb 


Ricent Discoveries in Inorganic 




Chemistry, Van Nostrand 


U. S. DusHiiAN 


ChemiftryandCiviltiation. Ridiard 




G. Badger 


T. F. Tbobpe 


Humphrey Davy, Macmillan 


W. A. Shenstone 


Justus von Liebig, Macmillan 


M. Faradav 


Chemical History of a Candk, 




Harper; Dutton 




Gems and Gem Minerals. A. W. 


*HD PracHOT 


Mumtord, Chicago 


BOOKS IN HOUSEHOLD ARTS ' 


Caroline Hunt 


Life of Ellen H. Richards. 




Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston 


£llbn H. Richards 


The Art of Right Uving. WhitcMnb 




& Barrows 


Van Renssblark 


Manual of Home Making, Rose & 




Canon 


Alice Morse Eaxlb 


Home [Life in Colonial Days 




Two Centuries <tf Costume in America, 




Macmillan 


Esther Singleton 


The Furniture of Our Forefathers, 




Doubleday 


Jean Broadhurst 


Home and Community Hygiene, 




Lippincott 


M. J. ROSBNAU 


The Milk Question, Houghton 


Anna J. Baldt 


Clothing for Women, Lippincott 


Annabel Turner 


A Study ttf Fabrics. Appleton 


Community and National 


Life. Leaflet 137, U.S. Bureau of 




Education 



■Br couTtfiiT of Him F 



b11. oI tha LiscDtn School o 



Tabeh 

£. S. Kbbnb 

COOLBV AND Spohb 



E. V. McCkMXUV 
Fannik M. Paruer 



VULTE AND VanDBBBILT 
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TexliU Fibers, Jctka Wiley & Sons, 

New York 
Bminess of the Household, Lippincott 
Mechanics 0} the Household, McGraw 
Household Arts Jot Home and 

School I and II, Macmillan 
Manual of Dietetics, Macmillan 
The Furtdanuntal Basis of Nutrition, 

Yale 
The Newer Knoviledge of Nutrition, 

Macmillan 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 

Little 
Food Industries, Chemical Pub. 

Co., Easton, Pa- 
Shebhan Food Products, M&cmiUan 

Conn Bacteria, yeasts and Molds in the 

Home, Gina 
Refer also to the Publications of the V. S. Department of Agricul- 
tui« and the Children's Bureau. 

FURTHER HOME ECONOMICS READINGS » 
KiNNE AND CooLKY Skelter and ClotMnz 

Clothing and Health. 
Foods and Household MancgemenI, 

Macmillan 
Textiles, Macmillan 
FersonalBygiene andHome Nursing, 
World Book Co. 
Farmers Bulletin 717, U, S, Department o( Agriculture. 
ROSB Food for Young Children 

Feeding ihe Family, Macmillan 
Children's Bureau, Dept. of I.abor, 



Care of Children 
Washington. D. C. 

Hunt 



M. T. Weixuah 
Lucy Allen 
Greer 



School Lunches, Farmers Bulletin 

712, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Interior Decoration for the Small 

Home, Macmillan 
Laundering, Pub. by Author, 1334 

Cheiry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Approved Methods of Heme 

Laundering, Procter & Gamble, 

Cincinnati, O. (Free) 
Food Study, Little, B«>wn 
Table Service, Little, Brown 
Textbook of Cooking, AUyn & Bacon; 

new edition. 



I Br courMir oE Profenor Bamice Dodga, of tb* Univenity o[ 
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0. Powell Successful Cannini and Prescrnng, ' 

Lippincott 
WiLLAKD AND GiLLBTT Dietetics for Bilk Schcols, 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A Suggestive Reading List of Books for Junior and Senior High ScQwols.' 
I. Selected readii^ on the opportunities for chmce and Buccesi in 
important life callings. 

A. Suttable for i^neral class use: — 

*S.S.Ckntkk The Worker and His Work, 

Lippincott 
•E.B.GowinandW, A.Whkatlby Occupations, Ginn" 
S. R. Hall How to Get a Position and How lo 

Keep It, Funic, Wagnalls 
J. A. Lapp Learning lo Earn, Bobbs-Merrill 

•O. S, Mabdbn Choosing a Career, Bobbs-Merrill 

H. H. MooRB The Youth and the Nation, 

Macnaillan 

* Frank Parsons Choosing a Vocation, Hot^hton 

J. S. Stoddard and L. A. Yendrs What Shall I Dot (50 profitable 

vocations), Hinds 
P. D. TwouBY and J. C. Dana The Romance of Labor, Macmillan 
*R. H. Rogers (Chapter I), Trade Foundations. 

Guy M. Jones 

B. Suitable as svppleinentary readings {Girls): — 

C. W. Aldsn Women's Wayi of Earning Ifonoy, 

M. A. Lasbllb AND K. E. Wiley Vocations for Girls, Houghton 

* A P. Perkins Votalions for the Trained Woman, 

Longmans 
"E.W. Weaver Vocations for Girls, A. S. Barnes 

C. Suitable as supplementary readings {Boys): — 

" P. S. Harris The Young Man and His Vocation, 

Richard Badger 
"WhitelawReid Careers of Coming Men, SnalflAM 

P.W.Rollins What Can a Young Man Dot 

Little, Brown 
E.W. Weaver Profitable Vocationt for Boys, 

A. S. Barnes 
A. L. Bishops and A. G. Keller Industry and Trade, Ginn 

■Ptepand under the dirtctkm of Profeuor A. H. Bdaerton of tha DepMtmait ol 
Vocatiaiul Guidance. laduuu Univenit/ — now ol tat Vocstitnul Depiutmnit, 
Detint Public School*. 



II. Selected readings on the life careers of successful men and womoa. 

A. Sititt^le for tateral dass use: — 

* Edward Bok Successward, Fleming H. Revell 
RussBLL CoNWELL The New Day, Griffith & Rowland 

* Ldthek H. Gulick Mind and Work 

The Efficient Life, Doubleday 

* P. W. Haskell The Man Who Didn't Know When 

He Had Failed, Carbanindum 
Co., Niagara Falls 

* O. S. MARDEif Ptuking to the Front, Success Co. 

Talks with Great Workers, 
Thomas Y. Crowell 
SuiLBS Jotiak Wedfewood, Harper 

B. Suitable as supplementary readint^ {Girls): — 

*£. C. Adaus akd W. D. Fostbk Heroines of Modern Propesi, 
Sturgifl & Walton 

* S. K. BoLTOK Girls Who Became Famous, 

CroweU 
Famous t-eaders Amont Women 

Crowell 
" Mks. H. PawcetT Some Eminent Women, Macraillan 

B. B. GiLCHBisT Life of Mary Lyon, Houghton 

G, H. Palmer Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 

Houghton 

C. Suitable as supplementary readings (Boys): — 
A.J.BxvBEiDGE The Young Man and The World, 

D. Appleton 
Jones Thomas A. Edison, Crowell 

* G. H. LORIMEE Letters from a Self- Made Merchant 
to His Son, Small, Maynard 

American Inventions and Inven- 
tors, Silver Burdett 
Famous Leaders of Industry, Boston 
TTie Wonders of Science in Modem 
Life Series, Pm^, Wagnalls 
III. Selected leadii^s and references on important occupations. 
A. Agriculture: — 

OpporlutUUei in Farming, Harper 
Training of Farmers, Macmillan 
Agriculture for Beginners, Ginn 
Garden Farming, Ginn 
Dovm-lo-Date Poultry Knowledge, 
Poultry Pander Pub. Co, 
Peter Hbndsuom Practical Floriculture, Orange- Judd 



WlLLIAU A 

AND Akteuk M. Mowby 
•E.Wiu> 
* H. S. Williams 



E. 0. DSAK 

L. H. Bailby 

* Buseett, Stevens, akd Hill 

l. c. corbett 

P. W. DeLancby 
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H. B. Van Nouui. 

*H.J.WAi.raKs 
G. C. Watson 
F.A-Waugh 



The Young Farmer, Orange* Judd 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, 

Girnl 
Firsl Lessons in Dairyini, • 

Orange-Judd 
Esstnlials of AtHcvUwe, Gum 

Farm Poultry, Macmillan 
Beginners' Guide to Fruit Crourini, 
Orange-Judd 



B. Commercial Occupations: — 
* P. J. Allen 
*N. A. Brisco 
Miles M. Dawson 



Business Employment, Giun 
Economics of Business, Macmillaii 
Tk* Business of Life Insurance, 

A. S. Bafnes 
Practical Salesmanship, Little 
The Making of a Merchant 
Elements of Business Laic, Ginn 
Elements of Accounting, D. Appleton 
* A. Phelps AND Andrew Caknkgie Transaction of Business and How 

to Win a Fortune, Forbes 
Thirtv Real Gstate Experts Practical Real Estate Methods, 
West Side Y. M. C. A., New York 
Work of Watt Street, D. Appleton 
Essential Elements of B 

Character, P. H. Revell 
Money and Banking, Ginn 



N. C. Fowler, Jr. 

H. N. HlGGBNBOTHAH 

EbnkstW. Huffcut 
P. J. Klein 



HoKACB White 

C. Transportatio 
Nelson Collins 



Electric Railway 

Transportation 
E. R. Johnson 

T. G. McPberson 
Vf.2. RiPLEy 



Opportunities in Merchant Skips, 

Haiper- 
When Railroads uiere Nem, 

Henry Holt 
Railmay Organuaiion and Working, 

Univ. of Qiicago Press 
Education for E^iency in Railroad 

Service, U. S. BuUetin, No. 430 
Annals of American Academy of 

Science, Philadelphia 
Ocean and Inland Transportatio*, 

D. Appleton 
Working of a Railroad, Henry Holt 
Rathnay Problems, Ginn 



APPENDIX 



Manual of BxamimUioni, U. 

E. Manufacturini: — 
E. P. Cheney 



Chas. Tooth aker 
W. H. Tot-mav 

J. R. WlLDMAN 



Andsbw Carnegie 

P. Bailding Trades! — 
J. Arrowsbith 



W. S. B. Dana 

PaolN. Hasluce 

F. T. Hodgson 

Chas. King 

Wu. No YE 9 
Herbert Pratt 
Wm. a, Radford 



G. Machine and Rdaled T 
Josefh H. Adams 

John L. Bacon 
I. M. Chase 

COLVM AND STANLBV 

Alpmu Cohfioh 



PubUc Service, Vcd. VI, Yotmg 
Folki' Library, Hidl & Locke 
;. Civil Service Commisnoo, Wash., D. C. 

Social and Industrial History of 

England, Macmillail 
Man to Man, B. C. Forbes 
Principles ofSeierUifU Manaifiment, 

Commercial Raw Materials, Gtnn 
Social Engineering, McGraw-Hilt 
Cost Accounting, Business Book 

How It Is Made, Thos. Nelson & 

Sons 
The Empire of Business, Doubledajr 

71u Paper Hanger's Companion, 

Wm. Conistock 
Masonry, Sampson 
Practical Up-To-Date Plumbing, 

Hodgson 
A Primer of Architectural Drawing 

for Young Students, Wm. 

Comstock 
Practical Painter's Work, W. T. 

Conistock 
Practical Bricklaying and Stone 

Masonry Self-Taught, Hodgson 
Constructive Carpentry, Inside Fin- 
ishing, American Book Co. 
Wood and Forest, Manual Arts Press 
Wiring a House. N. W. Henley 
Cement Houses and How to Build 

Them, Wm. Comstock 
Practical Carpentry, Radford Arch. 

Co, 



Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, 

Elementary Forge Practice, Wiley 
The Art of Pattemmaking, Wiley 
Machine Shop Primer, McGraw 
First Lessons in Metal Working, 
Wiley 
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A. L. DvKB AtJomobUe Eticydoptdia, Motor 

Vehicle Pub. Co. 
Foundry Practice, Wiley 
Noti-technical ChtOt on Iran and 

Sfetl,SXoks» 
Smtfr Pritieiples of Machine Work, Dtdus- 

trial Education Book Co. 
Atkins Practical Sheet and Plate Metal Work 

W, H. TauM AND A. W. Guthrib Hygiene for the Worker, Ainedcui 
MacPaklanb Iron and Steel Mantifaeture 

H. Engineering Professions: — 
DWIGBT GoddjUU} Handbook for Cioil Engineers 

Handbook for Conerett Engineers 
Handbook for Eieetrical Engineers \ 

N. W. Henley 
Opporlnmties in Chemistry, Harper 
How to Become a Snccessjtd 

Electrician, Henley 
How It Is Done 
Haw It Works, Solly & Eleintetch 



Wh. Archibald 

I. Learned Professions: — 
C. W. Bardbbn 
A. L. BosTWiCK 
Bkewstek 
John Campbell 
J. L. Given 



Teaching as a Business, C.W. 

Bardeen 
The American PvbUc labrary, 

D. Appleton 
Vocational Guidanee for the 

Pri^tssions, Rand 
Lioes of the Chief Justices, 

Thompson Co. 
The Making of a Newspaper, 

Henry Holt 
EssenOats in. Journalism, Gran 

Books, Cultwe and Charaeter, 



J. Other Openinis>- 
SirW.DeW. Abnby 



Opportunifies in the Newspaper 

Business, Harper 
Great American Vnieertilies, 



in Phetographj, 
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G. B. Am.BCK BibUoiTapky of Physical Training 

and Hjciene, American Pbysicfil 
EducaticMi Assodation, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 
ScoU Burton, , Forester, Appleton 
Curliss AviaHon Book, P> A. 

Stokes 
Sxiolagy and Modem Social 

Frobltms, American Book Co. 
Monoplanes and Biplanes, Munn 
History of the Y.M.C.A., 

Association Press, New York 
Eoia To Male Money in the 
FniUini Bvsiiiess, Oswald 
Pub. Co., New York 
Gk=ss American Handbook of Printint, 

Oswald 
United Ttpothetae of America, Practial Apprenticeship for Printers, 

Dept. of Education, Chicago. 
RussBi. Sage Foundation Social Work, New York 

£. J. Wa«d The Socioi Center, D. Appleton 



Glenn H. Curtiss and 

August Post 
Charles A. Ellwooo 



Paul Nathan 



INDEX 

Abbott, Allan and Trabue, M. B.: "A Meuure of Ability to Judge 

Poetry," 54 ff., 61, 143, 218 f., 249. 
Abbott, Allan: "An Experiment in High-School Reading," 336; cm 
the teacher of English as a vaudeville artist, 246. 

Ability in Reading, findinf} pupils' exact level of, 140 f[. ; tests versus 
observation and opinion, 140 f, actual findings of standard tests, 
141 ff., 149 ff., t6i, 171. 

Absurdity, enjoyment of, by children, 83 ff., 97 f.; for a time out- 
grown, 97, 108 ff. 

Absolute rather than relative improvement, greater desirability of, 
150 ff. ; as a stimulus to purpose, 15D f., 177, 194. 

Achievement against odds and dangers, satisfaction of, 91 ff.; the ideal 
of, lao ff.; informed with a perception of sodal good, 121 ff. 

Adoitseence (G. Stanley Hall), 77. 

Adult interests in reading, mistakenly intruded on children, 102; 
beginning of, tia. 

Adventure, children's love of bloody and violent, 83 f., 88 ff., 265. 

Aids to reading, in editorial equipment of books, i9o, 183 ff. 

Aim, tee Purposl 

Aladdin, eighth-grade play, setting for, 305. 

Allusions, good and bad treatment of, 213 ff. 

Analysis in curious detail, the bane of literature-teaching, 3i6 ff.; 
versus constructive and creative approach, 300 ff., 217 ff., 220 ff., 
243 ff" 358 f., 378 ff. 

Analysis, in reading or study, should follow getting fundamental idea 
of paragraph, chapter, etc., 17S ff. ; emphasized in reading in the 
senior high school, 198; matter of reading, not of composition 
or of literature-study, 213 ff. 

Andrea del Sarto, teaching of, xig i. 

Annotated and introduced texts, evils vs. possible good of, 212 ff., 
241 ff., 246 f. ; reasons (or stupidly thorough editing, 213 ff. ; 
harmful results of, 217 S. 

Appreciation of art, 243 f. 

AmECtATioH OF LimtATTntE, wrong attempts to extort, 242 f., 255 S., 
361; suitable repression of too-exuberant. 346; demands a fund 
of 6rst-hand experiences, 203, 331 ff., 243 ff., and an " aptitude for 
vkariousness," 61; need of a place in school for, 138 f., 199; 
class help toward, 203 ff„ 207 ff., 227 ff., 232 {.; uses of compo- 
sition for developing, 262, 278 ff. 
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Appkecutton or Ota's Owk ExntKaNOt, Ok major vahw and 
contribution of literature, 17, 43 IT.; defined as wei^iiiiE or valu- 
ing, 49 i.', significance or creative insight vs. the trite and trivial 
as contributing to, 46 ff. : need for ^ace in sdiool for effecrtiiic, 
138 f ., 199 tt. 

AppredUion of poetry, Abbott-Trabue tests of, 54 ff., 61, 143, 
318 f., 349. 

" Apprehend!^ " literature, 302 ; class help in, 303 S., 207 ff., az7 ff. ; 
throogfa realizing or " sensing ", 233 ff . ; testing " »p^tbai- 
lion ■*, 277. 

Approach to difficult literature, 209 ff., 241 ff.; critical versus creative 
357 ff,, 355 ff. See also Backckounds and iNraoDucnoifs. 

"Aptitude for vicariousness " (Palmer) needed for apprehending 
literature, 61. 

Apuleius: Golden Book — Story of Cupid and Psyche, 33. 

Arnold, Matthew, on the purpose of literature 43; on "tondi- 
stones of poetry ", 123. 

Art, an ideal course in, 343 f . ; contribution of, to realizing literature 
137, 243 f ., 254 f . ; only excellent art to be used, 354 f. 

Assembly programs, dramatization for, 2S9 ff., 302 ff. 

" Assimilative Reading, the teaching of," (R. L. Lynian) , 168, 
183, 198. 

Attention-getting, the satisfaction of, 93. 

Aydelotte, Frank, on " infant criticism," 264. 

Ayers-Burgeas Tests of Silent Reading. 143. 

Arr i T UM t or "mind-set", fundamental importance of, 76 f., 16^ 
172 ff., i7ti ff., 241 ff., 254; of approach to the classics, 355 ff. 

Baclunan, F. P., " Quality versus Quantity in the Subject-Uatler of 
Instruction," cited, 126. 

Backgrounds and Appsoaches to literature, x/^ 341 ff. ; jMovidang 
the essential, 251 ff. 

Bacon, Francis, Of Studies, quoted, 173. 

Baker, Franklin T., on attitude of approach as detennuiative, 354; 
Introduction to " A Bibliography of Children's Reading," 137, 
371; in Carpenter, Baker, and Scott: The TeacKiHg of English, 
179, 214, 229; "High-School Reading, Compulsory and Voluntary," 
357; on selection of literature for children, 125, 137, 357, 339; 
"Shakespeare in the Schools," 68; "The Teacher of English," 
60, 125 ; on " What " vs. " Why " in children's reports on litera- 
ture read, 265. 

Baldwin, C. S., on classifications of figures of speech, 67. 

Ballads, singing or reading aloud vs. studying, 249 f.; ^proadi 
to. 354. 

Bamberger, Florence, Inftuenee of Ike Physical Makt-np of a Boot 
upon ChUdren's Sflection, (note) 206. 
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Bu-biuse, Henri: Under Fire {Le Feu), no. 

Barrie, James: Alice Sit-by-tke-FWe, cited, 30, <» iij 

Bases of Chiumbn's Litesaky Interests, in original nature, 88 ff. 
'Baudelaire, Charles, Poems'in Prose, dted, (note) 6z, 

Becinmimg Where Children Really Are, in experiences and inter- 
ests, 75 S. ; in appreciation of books, 80, 256, in order to sub- 
stitute better books of like appeal, 101 ff., 123 ff. ; in power to 
read, 138 ff. 

Bennett, Arnold, Literary Taste atul How to Form It, 61 i. ; Clay- 
hanger, 113, 244; Old Wives' Tales, 46, 113; The Feast of St. 
Friend (Friendship and Happiness}, 116; The Title, 46. 

Bible, as literature, 52 ; introductions to the Old Testament narratives, 
(C. S. Pendleton), 253. 

Bindings, effect of (Miss Bamberger's study), (note) 206. 

Biography, its use and abuse, (Hayward dted), 69 f., 214 f. 

Blenchley, Robert, in Life, quoted, 48. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum, quoted, 16, 136, 212, 370. 

Book Qubs, or Reading Qubs {W. S. Hinchman), 203 ff.; books 
for, 205 f.; continuance of, 235 f.; keeping readii^-records in, 
236, 262 ff. 

Book-notes and reports, composition of, 236, 2G2 ff.; outline for, 223 f., 
266 f. ; files of, 264 S.; examples of, from grades and high 
school, 266 ff. 

Books, editorial apparatus in, making use of, 180 ff. See also Anno- 
tated Editions. 

Books for School Libraries, lists of (E. R. Glenn's study), 131 ff. 

Books recommended to children, undesirable, 86; how to introduce 
better, loi ff., 203 f. ; selections for reading dubs, 204 ff.; for 
primary grades, to6 ff. 

Books with Values as Subject Uatter, 126 ff. ; criteria for dioosing, 
128 ff.; lists of, described, 130 f. 

Boy Scouts, lists of books for, 105 f.; title used without authorization 
of the Scouts (note), 105. 

Briggs, T. H., dted, 170. 

Broadening of first-hand experience through literature, ig ff., 343 ff. 

B^ook^ Rupert, "The Great Lover," quoted, 63. 

Brown, H. A. : Measurement of the Ability to Read, 144 ; graphs f rcmi, 
presented, 148 ff. ; standards in rate of silent reading, (1916), 152. 

Brown, R. W.: How the French Boy Learns to Write (Expliea- 
Hon), 25a 

Browning, Robert, "Fra Lippo Lippi," dted (note), 47; "Andrea dd 
Sarto," 229 f.; " Devdopraent," quoted, 293. 

Bulfinch : The Age of Fable, 22, 52, 253. 

Bunner, H. C, " The Tenor," in Short Sixes, 113. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 52; an introduction to, 253. 

Burgess, May Ayers, Tests of Silent Reading, 145. 
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Campagnac. E. C. ; The Teaching of Composition, 302, 260. 

Ouil^ and Ofbtrs: English Cotiiposition (Dr. MacCracken dted), 138. 

Canfield (Fisher), Dorothy, Understood Betsy, quoted, 209 ff. 

Captains Courageous (Kipling), 19^ 20; book-note on, 271. 

"Carl and His Friends," a third-grade play (Miss Maloney) zgs B. 

Cause and Effect of motives and actions, true jucturing of, 31 ff, 

501 223. 
Central idea, in learning to read, 178 f. ; discovering relation of 

supporting details to, 180 f., to follow mastery of, 198; in literary 

works. 212, 217 ff., 225 ff., 233, 239, 272, 275. 
Certain, C. C. : " Report of the Cmnmittee on Library Organization 

and Eqiupment, 134. 185 ; on library-reference study, 185. 
Chance, Itidc, and tlw favor of the gods, dangers of cultivating bcL'ef 

in, 34 ff., 109. 
Character, interest in, lacking in small children, 97; ^ipears first in 

the high-school age, 98 ff., 112 ff, I 

"Chewing and digesting", or reading in detail, 173, 175 ff.; necessity 

for purpose in, 176 ff. ; vs. " apprehending " literature, 312 ff. 
Children, in literature, 78 ff.; in pedagogical books, 77; in real life, | 

the best way of knowing, 78 f.; need of knowing, 77. 
Children's Demands upon literature, the growth of, 80 ff., 98 ff, 

loi ff., 112 ff. 
CaiLDKBK's ExpniiKNCEs AND Intebests, Beginning with, 75 ff., 

80 ff. ; bases of, in original nature, 88 ff. ; literature must appeal ' 

to immediate, 75, 83, 102 ff. ; substitutii^ better material with like ' 

appeal, 86, 101, 123 ff. 
Childeen's Iktebests, Typzs of Excellent LmaATtmE Withis, | 

101 ff. 
Children's Interests in Reading (A. M. Jordan's study), 80 ff., 93. 

109 f., 112; (Miss Porter's study), 83. 1 

Children's unguided reading, nature of, 80 ff. ; dangers of, 83 ff., 86. 
Cbiloren's Own Attempts at LrreRATiniE, 79, 262 ff.; examples of, 

266 ff. ; value of, for learning to know children, 79. j 

Choices of Reading Matter, Children's Actual, 80 ff. ; dangers of, tllm- 

trated, 83 ff. ; bases of, in original nature, 88 ff.; necesuty of 

beginning in knowledge of, 75 f., 123 ff., 256, 
Churchill, Winston, The Crisis, quoted, 25 f. 
" Circulatory volubility," (Quintilian), 158. 
Class Help in " Appkehending " Literatuiie, 200 ff., 227 f., 232 f- 

244 f.; in book clubs, 203 ff. ; in grasping "images" and centnl 

idea, 224 ff. 
Qassic and Modem Literature for children's reading, 122 ff. 
Qassics, a right attitude of approach to, 125 ff., 255 ff. 
Qassilications of literature, major, value for teachers espedaUy, 

65 ff. ; based on what the author is trying to do, 65 ff., 222 ff. 
Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, X26, 232. 
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Comments by teachers on literature read, good and bad, 347 S., 350. 
Commocplace, pleasures of, source of rajoyment in current litera- 
ture, 89. 
Competition, personal vs. impersonal, 150 f. ; social, 151 ; absolute vs. 

relative' gains, 151, 177, '94. 
CoMFosmoN, Uses of in Teaching LrraRAiusE, ao8, 262 S., 377 ff. 
Comprehension in Reading, as revealed by tests, 140 fE.; as affected 
by conventional instruction, 156 ff.; not well tested by memory 
questions, 144. 
Comradeship, wholesome, its basts in pity and mothering', 95 ff., and 
in unripe love- interest, 112 S. ; its growth in reason and sym- 
pathy, 114 If.; requires constant, vigorous attempts at mutual 
understanding, 116. 
Conclusions, see Interpretations, Insight. 
" Concrete abundance " of detail requisite in book reports, 364. 
Conrad, Joseph, Lord Jim, dted, 119. 
Constructive vs. analytical approach to literature, 202, 216 ff., 220 ff., 

246 f ., 258 f ., 278 ff. ; harm of over-analysia, 217 ff. 
Contemporary literature, valued for timeliness, 46, 8g ; not obstructed 
by commentary and annotation, 247; teachers' choices of, 52 ff. 
Context, the best clue to word-mean inga, 160 ff. ; try, test, and revise 

meanings to fit, i6z f. 
Conventional Methods in Teaching Reading, failure of, 156 fl- 
Cook, H. Caldwell : The Play Way, cited, 202, 305. 
Cooperation of teachers in all subjects, in selecting literature, 127 ff.; 
in teaching pupils how to study. 189; in providing backgrounds 
for literature, 254 ff. ; in working upon dramatizations, 30S, 306 ff. 
Cost and Labor of English Teaching (Hopkins report), cited 

(note), 58. 
Courage, realization of, vs. mock-heroics, 91 ff., ro6 ff., IiOv 
Course, in Silent Reading, plan for, 197 ff.; in literature, selecting 

books for, 123 ff., 339. 
Courtis, S. A., on testing reading by reproduction, 143 ; on value and 
dangers of tests, 149; Reading Scales, Form 2, 144 ff. ; standards 
in comprehension and in speed of reading, 151 f. ; "Measurement 
of Classroom Products," cited, 143, 145. 
Crane, Stephen, The Red Badge of Courage, no. 
Creative vs. critical approach to literature, without conscious purpose, 
202, 216 ff., 220 ff., 246 f., 258 f., 273 ff. ; aided by the use of 
composition, 208, 262 ff., 277 ff. 
Creative Insight, see Insight. 
CfMM, The (Churchill), quoted, 2$ i. 

Criteria of LJterary Excellence: Realizablcness, Truth, Significance, 
17 ff., 30 ff., 42 ff., so; necessity of, for teachers, 51 ff., 70; chil- 
dren's attempts to apply, 96 ff., 108 ff. 
Critical vs. Creative approach to literature, 202, 216 ff., 220 ff., 246 f., 
358 f ., 278 S. ; tbe demonstrable harm of, 217 ff., 258 f. 
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Criticism, true and false, in children's book-reixnts, a6i4 S. ; of oral 

reading bjr children, ipj. I 

Crothers, Samuel McChord, "The Uission of Humor " Quoted, 45: | 

"The Enjoyment of Poetry" died, 66, 219 f. ( 

"Cultivation of the Emotions," 22 ff.; vs. the emotional sbort-circmt 

23.63.958-, 114 f- 
"Curious" and analytical reading, its abuse, 174; the Tight place and 

proper attack, 175 fl., 178; necessity of purpose for, 176 f. 
Curiosity, the stirrings of, helping to evaluate in readingr, 2^0 ff.; 

stopfMng to explore significant by-paths, 219 S. ; vs. irrelevant and 

hannful attention to detail, 212 S., 239 ff.; as to writer's purpose; 

significant and fruitful, 221 ff. 
Current literature. Teachers' choices of, 53 ff. 
Currictdnm, The (Bobbitt), quoted, 16, 131^ 212, 3381 
Curse of irrelevant details and informaticni, 213 ff., 217 ff., 299 ff. 

Danger, terror, and adiievement against odds, satisfactions of, 91 ff. 

Dell, Floyd, Wtre You Ever a Ckildf dted, 103, 243 f. 

Democracy and Education (Dewey), dted, 17 f., 49, 77, 136. 

De Quincey, " the literature of knowledge and the literature of power," 

42,66. 
Details, irrelevant vs. significant, 212 ff., zig, 229 ff. ; over-attentiae 

to, 175, 212; harm of, 217 ff.; sensory, essential to realizati<xi of 

literature, 219, ^i ff. 
Dewey, John : Democracy and Education, dted, 17 f., 49^ 77, 136; Tiu 

School and Society, 77; RecaHitruction in Philosophy. 31. 
"Diagnostic Measurements as a Basis of Procedure," (Zirbca), 171. 
Dictionary, superstitious abuse of, 156, 15S fF. ; its proper use, 160 ff. 
Disrespect for law, literature propagating, 117 f. 
Dramatic reading in elementary and high schools, 293 ff., 301 ff. ; of 

dramatic material only, 302, 
Drauattzatiok, Edocatiokal, and Dkauattc Reading, 208, aSg ff.; 

pupil's own, vs. teacher-dictated, 289, 302 B. ; settings for, 303 fi. ; 

values of, 290^ 301, 331 ff. 
Dramatizing, inner, of experience, SS, 2S9. 
Drills, good, stimulated by definite tests and graphs of scores, 

150 f, 177. 
Drinkwater, John, on matter and manner, (note) 71. 
Dumas fils, on matter and manner as inseparable, 71, 
Dunsany, "The Puritan," 38; "The Raft," 64, from Fifty-One Taiet. 

Eastman, Hax: The Enjoyment of Poetry, 61, 66> 97. 

Eaton, Arnie T., a test in library reference, 1S4. 

Editions with notes and introductions, stuind and harmful, 213 ff, 

215 f., 229, 242 f., 246 f.; bad results of, 217 ff. ; essentials of 

good, 214 f., 216, 219 f.; helps supplied by, 183. 
Editorial apparatus of well-edited books, making use of, 18b; bdp 

supplied by, 1S3. 
Editorial work by fifth-grade pupils (Miss Tall), iSa. 
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EDUCATioif AL DKAiunzAiTOH AMD Dkauattc Rxabihg, 9o8, a89 ff. ; 

must be pupils', not teacher's or coadi's, 301 f.; ^itea of, 289^ 

301, 331. 
Educational Psinciples, Thsee Fundaickntal, 75 B^ 86 B^ 138 B., 

172 fi„ 176 i., 193 ff. 
fffwcafiotHiJ Psychology (E. L, Thomdikc), 78, 90, 91, 92, 94< 95. "5. 

lift 151, 193 ff.; (Norsworthy and Whitley), 77. 
Effects of Thought and Action, Truth to, 30 ff., 50. 
Eliot, George: Sitas Marner, 113, 225, 344, 2^ 30a; Adam Bt&t, 

113; T\\€ MUl on the Floss, 32, 39, 113. 
Elisabedias life and plaj^iouses, an introduction to, 251 ff- 
Emerson, Self-Reliance, quoted, 96. 
Emotions, cultivation of, 22 ff., 114 f., vs. the maudlin emotional 

sbort-drcuit, 23, 63; without significant value in experience 

unless stirrwl by sensory experience or its recollection, 24 26 f ., 

242 f. ; false, in children's books, 84 f.; conventioiis of, rooted 

in instinct, 95 f. 
Empirical Studies «n School Reading (J. F. Hosic) quoted, 217 f. 
English Composition as a Social Problem, dted, (note), 179. 
Enhancement of Esiperience, the purpose of literature; see Afivecu- 

TioN, Insight, Ensichment of Expexumce. 
Enjoyment of literature, based in ori^nal nature, 88 ff. See also 

ApFBECtATlON, AppKEBSKDINC LnXRATUKE. 

Enjoyment of Poetry, The (Eastman), 61, 66,97; (Crothers),6i, 319 f 

EtmcHUENT OF ExPEBiENat Through Lttsxatuke, The, 17 ff., 43 ff., 
64 f., lOT ff., 138 f., 200 ff., 219. 

EnthusiA^m, deliberate pumpng-np of, 23, 63, 95 t- 1 see EmcAions. 

Equipment for teaching literature; literary — actual, 51 ff.; how to 
improve, 57 ff. ; educational, 75 ff . 

Etymolc^y, its use and abuse, 15^ 158 ff. 

Evaluation, not neglect, of the stirrings of curiosity, dislike, sympathy 
in reading literature, 219 ff.; help in this a problem of literature 
classes, 320 ff. ; of our own experience, a chief good of litera- 
ture, 42 ff., 49 ff. 

EXAHIKATION INTO THE TeACEIKG OF READING, An, I38 ff. 

Examinations in Literature, 262, 274 ff. ; examples of, 276 f . 
ExoLLEKT Ltteratube within Childken's Intisests, Types w, 

lOlff. 

Expesience, defined (Dewey), 17 f . ; realization of, the aim of school 
courses in literature, as of all literature 17, 256; new, through 
literature, 17, 19 ff. ; vs. unrealized statements, 21 ff., 128 ff., 243 f ., 
246 f . ; dependence on first-hand contacts with life, 18 f ., 59, 61 ff. ; 
its recall pleasant, lE^ 24— even the painful softened, 46; and 
emotkni, 22 ff, 30. 
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ExPEKiEKCE, Tbe AppBECunoN OF, 17, 27 B., 42 &., 46, 64 ff., lOI ff.. 
219; need of a pjace for, in schools, 138, aoo S. ; everything in 
literature classes should contribute to this, 709 ff., 246 f., -vs. false 
, analysis, 203, 217 S., aao f ., 246 f ., 258 f ., 278 f. ; more sisnificaDt 
than appreciation of literature, which is a by-[H:oduct, 17, 42 ff.; 
definition of appreciation, 49. 

ExPEJUEHCE, Becinnikg with CHnjjsEn's Actdal, 17 flF., 75 ff., 
86 ff., loi ff. 

£xpexiEH'<x. first-hand, iS ff. ; necessary for apprehending experience 
in literature, 18, 89, 203, 231 ff., 241 ff. ; at second-hand, through 
books, 18 ff., but only details of previous experiences can appear, 
in more or less original combinations, 18, 20, 30; power of imagi- 
native recombination or "vicarious espcriendng " also necessary, 
and to be cultivated, 20, 61 ; failure of attempts to " short-circuit ", 
23t 63, 95 f. : inseparable from true emotion, 22 fiE„ 30; essential, 
for teachers particularly, 61 ff. 

Experience of Excellent LrrEBATusE, need for in schools, 138, 
200 ff.; teachers' need for, 51 S., 64 ff. 

Experience, Tiuth to, 30 ff.; versus factual accuracy, 30 f. ; vs. 
happy ending, luck, and theories of justice, 33 ff. ; difficalty and 
necessary incompleteness of attempts to secure, 32. 

Explication in French and American schools, 250. 

Eye-movement in reading, relation to speed and therefore to compre- 
hension, 148, 169; how to improve, 169 f. 

Facts and opinions, distinguishing, 188 ff. ; parallel distinction between 
" images and ideas ", 224 ff. 

A. H. R. Fairchild : The Teaching of Poetry, cited, 27, 137, 229 f . 

Fantasy and Faery in folk-tales, 33 ff. ; harmless disregard of truth 
to experience, provided we recognize it as fantastic, 33 ff. ; an inse- 
cure refuge from life, 40 f . ; children's love for, 89 £., 96 ff., 106 f. 

Fay and Elaton: The Use of Books and Libraries, dted (note), 184. 

Featkerfop, a ninth-grade dramatization, 313 ff. 

Felmley, David, " The Source of Supply of Teachers," dted (note), 54, 

Figures of speech, comparisons, (Hrect or implied, 67; further classifi- 
cations unimportant, at least in high school, 203. 

FolW-Tales and Myths, children's love for, g6 ff., 106; impossibilities 
relished, 89, 96 f.; modem stories in the genuine tradition, loA f.; 
for a time outgrown, g? f ., lOB ff. 

Foundation of genuine experience, essential to apprehending literature^ 
18 ff., 89, 203, 231 ff., 241 ff. ; particularly necessary for teadien 
of literature. 61 fT. 

Frost. Robert, Mountain Inlerval, 44. 

Fry, Emma Sheridan, on values of Educational Dramatics, 333, 

"Functional" Tests (W. W. Hatfield), dted, ^4- 
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Galsworthy, John, Justice, 39, 114; The Fugitive, 114; The Inn of 

Tramiiiitlity, 40, 46; A Commentary, 46. 
Gettysburg Address, The, experience necessary for apprehendtog, 38 ; 

a stage-setting for, J07 S. 
Gibbs, Philip: Now it Cm Be Told and More th<a Must be Told, 

no, 187. 
" Glad Books," 33 fE., 37. 
Glenn, E. R.: "High-School Library Book Selection," 131 ff.; tables 

from, 132-5. 
Grammar, use and abuse of, in understanding what is read. 156 ff. ; 

tentative report of English Council committee dted (note), 157, 
Graphs, value in making clear to pupils their status and gains in skill, 

150 ff., 177; illustrative, 331-5, 148 ff. 
Gray, W. S. : Studies of Elementary School Reading through Stan- 

dardixed Tests, 143 f., 152, 191 ; " Relation of Silent Reading to 

Econonqr of Time in Education," 170. 
Greek myths and epics, 32, 5a, 108; introductions to, 253. 
Guessing intelligently, method of learning meaning of words in 

context, 162 f . 

Habits in reading, finding what ones to form, 165 fE., 195 f. ; deter- 
mining efficient order of establishment, 195 f. 

"Habits of Harmless Enjoyment," (S. C. Parker), 98.' 

" The Happy Ending," Nation editorial quoted, 33 ; desire for, rein- 
forced by trust in luck and belief in " poetic " justice, 33 ff. 

Hardy, Thomas, 38. 

Hatfield, W. W. r " Functional " Tests, 274. 

Hawkes, Clara N. : "Outside Reading," dted (note), 129. 

Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter, 3ft 41. 

Hayward, F. L. : The Lesson in Appreciation, cited, 69, 214 f„ 243 f. 

Hero- Worship, the satisfaction in, 94 ; values, if presented in true and 
worthy ideal and translated into action, 119 f. 

Robert Herrick, The Common Lot, 120. 

"High-School Library Book Selection," (Glenn), 131 fif. 

Hinehman, W. S., quoted, 127; on Reading Clubs, 203 (I. ;' classification 
of writer's purpose, 223 f . ; outline for book-notes, 266 f. 

History of literature, conventional, 237; an examination into major 
interpretations of experience expressed in books, 236 ff. 

Hodgson, Elizabeth, on attitude of approach to the classics, 257 

Hopkins Report on "Cost and Ubor of English Teaching" dted 
58, 359. 

Horace, Epistles dted, 123. 

Horn, Ernest, quoted, 250; "Selection of Silent-Reading Textbooks" 
138 i. 

Hosic. J. P., quoted, 136, 178; Empirical Studies in School Reading 
quoted, 217 f. 
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Hotuman, Laurence, on " Reality in Poetry," dted, 66. 
How lo Read (Kerfoot) cited, 18, a% 88, 160 f^ 163, aao t. 
Hudson, W. W., Far Awiay and Long Ago, dted, 102, 204. 
Humor, a perspective worth cultivating, 45— Charles Lamb cited and 
Dr. Crotbers quoted, 45> 

Ibsen, Peer Cynt and Rosmertholm dted, 118, 

IDIAI.S IN LiTEBATUSE, a highest purpose and value, 114 ff., 116 ff.; but 
they must be truly presented, to square with experience, 95 £., il? 
S.; false ideals illustrated, 95 f., 117; distortion by nuM^izers and 
thesis-mongers, 33 S.; of genuine achievement, iig ff. ; their 
transference into action, requires habit-forming acts, iiS B. ; tbese 
possible in a truly sodal classroom, 119 ff. 

Ideas, see Interpretations. 

Illustrated editions, 137. 206, 254 f., 260; harmful if poor, 355. 

"Images and Ideas" — objective Mid interpretive writings, 234 ff.; 
parallels distinction between facta and opinions, 188 ff. 

Imagination, not necessarily fantastic and unreal, 20, 33 ff. ; need in 
reconstructing pages of geography or history, 128 S. ; must build 
on materials of previous experience, 18 ff, 8% 203, 231 ff., 243 f. 

Imitation, assigned vs. genuine, 277 tl. \ 

Improvement in Reading, absolute vs. relative, 150 ff. ; relation to real \ 
purpose, 172 ff., 177, 194. 

"Individual Differences," (Thomdike), 150 f.. 

" Infant Critidsm," (Aydelotte), vs. genuine ojunions on books, 364 ff. 

Information or fact details, irrelevant to purposes of literature, 212 ff, | 
329 ff. ; dangers of, when recent and undigested, 67, 69; really 
significant and valuable, 214 ff., 219 i., 334 ff., 227 i., 331 ff, 
339; test for relevant vs. irrelevant, 212. 

"Inner Dramatizing" in reading literature^ 88, 289. 

Insight, Cbeative, the ultimate value of the literature of power, 
42 ff., 46 ff., 261. 

Instincts, or original satisfactions, 88 ff.; all based, perhaps, on "love 
of sensory life for its own sake ", 89 f. 

Int^ucbnt Reading, Essential CHARACimsTics of, 165-^; con- 
trast with poor reading illustrated (Thomdike), 166 f.; analyzed, 
(Lyman), 168; not a receptive, but an active, personal, construc- 
tive process, 167 f. 

Interests, Beginning with Children's Actual, 75 ff., 86 ff.; 
literature must appeal to immediate experience and, loi ff. 

ImSRPKETATiON OF LiTE, sine qua non of genuine literature, 17, Xf ff., 
42 ff., 49 {. ; effective only when built upon concrete experience, 
27; need to analyze and question, 28, 188 ff. ; inevitable, 30. 

Intsxpsetation of LrmtATuitE, class hdp in, 200 ff., 224 ff^ 227 f, 
232 f., 244 ff. ; vs. more purely objective presentation, 224 f.; 
Tl. conventional "moral-pointing", 226 f. 
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iNntoDtTCTioKs TO LnzBATusE, 209 S., 241 fi. ; must be themselves real- 
izable experience, 243 i.; to Shakespeare, Bible stories, Greek 
myths, etc., 251 ff.; bad and obstructive, 242, 246 ff., 250 U 360 f.; 
needlessly critical, 2S0 i; 258 f.; sentimentalist, 242 f.; begnming 
without, 246 f ., 250 f ., 254 ; reading aloud with comments, or vith- 
out, for poetry especially, 209 ff., 247 fi. ; attitude or " mind-Kt " 
often fundamental, 234. 255 ff. 

James, William, "Habit" cited, 118. 

Jennings, Blanford, on "promotive" bocdc-notes, 23& 

Job and the idea of justice, 37 f. 

Jordan, A. M., CMldren's Interests in Reading, dted, and tablet 
quoted, 80 ff., 93, log f,, 112. 

Judd, C. H., Reading, Its Nature and Development, cited, 148. 

Julius Citsar, a class discussion of the central idea of, 227 ff. ; a good 
introduction to, 251 ff.; examination on, 276 f.; dramatic read- 
ing of, 301 f- 

Justice theories of abstract, 37 ; and other forms of moralizing, 37 ff. 

Kansas Silent-Reading Tests (W. S. Monroe), revised form, 144. 
Kerfoot, J. B., How to Read, dted, 18, 20, 88, 160 f., 163, 230 f. 
Kilpatrick, W. H., "The Project Method," dted, 77. 
Knowing how to read, necessity of, in school, 140; for teachers, 

59 f. 
Knowing Real Children, 77 fE, 

Laboratory Equipment for Teaching Literature, chiefly books, 131, 

136 f., 205 ff-. 254 f- 
Lady of the Lake, good and bad reading of, 163, 2og ff., an. 
Lamb, Charles, Essays of Elia, dted, 45, 69^ gi ; reserve and restraint 

in writings (Pater), 44. 
Lamborn, E. A. Greening — The Rudiments of Criticism, dted 

(note),?Z. 
Lawlessness, American, and our literature of ideals, 117 ff. 
Leacock, Stephen, Nonsense Novels, 23. 
Lesson in Appreciation, The (Hayward), 6g, 214 f., 243 f. 
library bbdhigs vs. cheap-looking texts (Bamberger study), 137, 206. 
Library Orgamgation and Equipment, Report of Committee ott (Cer- 
tain), dted, 134, 185. 
Library reference, teaching children methods of, 183, 185, 197; for 

jnnior high schools, 197 f. 
Libraries, Public, lists and exhibits of bot^s, 104 f. ; cooperation with 

schools. 206 {. 
Libraries, Sdwol, standards in book-selection for, 103 f., 131 ff., 134, 

205 ff.; E. R. Glenn's study of, 131 ff.; useless and harmful books 

in, 132 1 
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Lighiing and Extinction of Featktrlop, The, a ninth-graite dramatiia- 
tion, 313 S- 

Lincoln, Abraham, the simplicity of hit style, 73 ; Gettysburg Addrtu, 
a8; a seventh-grade stage-setting for, 307 ff. 

Linking books with previous experiences, 332, 243 B., and with pre- 
vious reading, a^g. 

jAppmvai, Walter, Liberty and Ike Neva, (note), 18S. 

Lists of Books for Children's Reading, discussed, 103, 130 f . ; in Ap- 
petidix II, 370 ff. 1 public-library and Scout lists, 104 f . 

LrrsKARy Equipukmt, Tkb Teachu's, 51 G.; actual additions, 51 S-! 
possible remedies, 57 ff. ; inventory of essentials, 59 BE, 

Literary Influences, of period and people on a. work of art, 68 ff~ 
251 ff- 

LiTEiAaY Sruvy iir the Grades and High Schools: its purpose, 
real experience of a phase of life portrayed, and grasp of iu 
fundamental and unifying idea, 17 f., 42 S., 50, 53 ff. ; need of a 
place in school for experience as experience, 138 f., aoo ff.; 
purpose not achieved by formal and detailed study, Z17 ff, ; con- 
structive vs. analytical approach, 202. aog ff., 217 ff., zao f ., 246 f- 
258 f., 378 f., 239; to be apprehended rather in the "play" ot 
art spirit, 202 f. ; promoted 'by re-reading, 137; class help in the 
study of, 2DD ff., 203 ff., 324 ff-, 232, 243 ff.; as requiring real 
study, 302 f., 255 f. ; uses of composition in apprehending, 36s ff. II 

LmsATuRE, defined, 17 ff. ; aiding an "inner dramatizing of experi- i] 
ence," sis, 2B9; vs. unrealizable statements, 21 ff., i2Sf.; a "mightr tl 
bloodless substitute for life," 344; need for experience as experi- V 
ence, 130 f.; reatiEation the best test, 256; effect of, light on ooe's 
own experience, 17 f., 42 ff., 50, 53 ff., 60, 355 f. ; dependent on •! 
what happens inside the individual reader, 18 ff., 29; can use ihiI; 
store of previous experiences, 18, 89, 231 ff.. 241 ft', vs. sentimen- 
talist writings, 24 ff. ; vs. optimistic moralizings, 33 fi. ; criteria 
of, 18 ff. ; it must be realizable, true to experience, 30 S., and 
significant, 42 ff. ; necessity of such criteria, for teachers espe- 
cially, 70; the question of excellence of ntanner, or s^le, 71 ff.; 
appreciation of, a by-product of genuine expcrientx, 255 ff.; 
major classifications of — " of knowledge " and " of power " (litera- 
ture proper) (DeQuincey), 42, 66, 126 f.; major classiScatioas, 
based on the writer's purpose, 65 ff., 130, 223 ff. 

Literature, children's own genuine writing as, 262, 277 ff-i 2B7. 

Literature, examinations in, 274 ff. 

LiTEBATURE FOR Children, Selectiow of, 75 ff., 80 ff., loi ff^ 103 f. 
256; must be close linked to individual experiences and interests, 
and genuinely fine by as stringent criteria as for adult literature, 
loi ff.; for the book clubs, 204 ff.; as actually chosen, frequently 
beyond children's grasp or interest, loa ; for the primary grades, 
106 ff. 
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I^rd Jim (Ccmrad), dted, 119, 

Love Interest, dangers of unripe, 112 ff.; development into ideals 
of wholesome camradeship, 114 f., 116. 

Lowell, Commemoration Ode, quoted, ill. 

Luck, poetic justice, etc, 34 ff. 

Lyman, R. L., " The Teachinfc of Assimilative Reading," 16S, 1S3, 19S ; 
and Othera, " Differentiating Instruction in Ninth-Grade Eng- 
lish," 172. 

Macbeth, quoted, 72. 

Magazines and newspapers, teaching selective and discriminsting read- 
ing of, 186 B. 
Maloney, Josephine E., third-grade dramatisation, ags ff. 
Manner, accellence of, tee Style. 
Masefield, Sea Fever, quoted, 18. 

Mathiews, Franklin K., lists of books for Boy Scouts, los f. 
Matthews, Brander, Study of the Drama, 41, 329; Study of Versip- 

catioa, 67; Shakesperian studies dted, 68; These Many Years 

(note), 201. 
Maupassant, "La Mere Sauvage," in The Odd Number, dted, 26 S. 
Measurement of the Ability to Read (H. A. Brown), 144; standards 

from (igiti), 152; graphs from, 149 ff. 
Measuring the actual results of reading instruction, 138 ff. 
Melville, Herman, Typee, 84. 
Memorizing, 156, 164; vs. comprehending, 144, 164; promoted vs. 

required, in literature classes, 234 ff. 
Memory Contest in the Madison High School (Mary Hargrave), 234. 
Memory of what is read no index of comprehension, 144; trained in 

preference to understanding in formal teaching, 156, 164; of 

literature, 234 ff. 
Meredith, George, Essay on Comedy, 46 ; The Egoist, 46 f , ; Richard 

Feverel, 39, 47, 223. 
Merrill, John, " Drama and the School," dted (note), 304. 
Methods in teaching reading, failure of conventional, 156 ff.; based 

on right prindplea and diagnostic tests, 165, 177 ff. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, an introduction to (Charlotte Porter 

dted), 252. 
"Mind-set ", or attitude, importance of. 172 ff., 221 ff., 241 ff., 254, 

255 ff. ; danger in emotional arousal, 242 ff. 
Missionary Zeal, 38; in introdudng and recommending books, 242 f., 

262 f. 
Monroe, W. S., Revised Silent Reading Tests, 144; on importance of 

speed in silent reading, 169. 
Moore, T. Sturge, Some Soldier Poets, dted, 259. 
Mbrat-pointing vs. discovering fundamental interpretation, 2x6 f. 
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Morality, ideas of, in uident stoiy, 33t 107; vs. truth to 

36, 4i> 336; theoriea of, distortiiig, 36 B., 41, ^ f., 117 !, 

234 f, 336. 
Morbid experiences and adult sorrows in literature given to duldren 

(W. H. Hudson dted), 102. 
Uorris, William, Gredc Mydia in the EarMy Paradise, ax. 
Mothering and intying often irrational in manifestations, 95 f.; 

social potentioUties of redirecting, 114 ff. 
Music, essential contribution of, to realizing literature, 245 £^ 354 f.; 

harm of poor, 355. 
Myths, children's enjoyment of, g6 S., 106 f.; not to be spoiled by 

moralized, sentimnitalized, and written-down versions, 107 f.; an 

introduction to the Gredc, 353. 

Newspapers and periodicals, reading of (F. N. Scott, dted), 187 S.; 

Lifl wi a nn , citedr too. 
Nonsense, 33 f., 4/$, 107; and the sense of humor. 45 f.; duldren's 

enjoyment of, for a time outgrown, 97 ; necessity of distii^uisfaing 

from reality, 33 {., 108 fF. 
Notes cumbered widi allusions, 213 C ; with " dedduoos information," 

313 B.', reasons for this distemper, 315 ff.; pupils' own notes 00 

books read, 366 ff. 
Novels with a purpose, 36 ff, 

O'Brien, J. A., Silent Reading, on securing speed, 169 {. 
Old Testament Narratives as literature, 53, i<^; introduction to, 253. 
On the Art of Reading (Quiller-Couch), cited, aoo ff., 303, 333. 
Opinions distinguished from facts, 18S ff. ; paralleling "tnoages and 

ideas," distinction, 224 ff. 
Oral Rkadimc, Teaching of, danger of, in slowing pace of silenl 

reading, igi; its proper place, in literature periods, igi f.; 

necessity of purpose, 193; use of Dr. W. S. Gray's tests, 191 f.; 

proper critidsm of, 193. 
Order of establishment of h^its in reading, 195 t^ 197. 
Obganized Study of LrrsRATUXE, 236 ff. 
Organization of larger units, generally neglected in teaching reading 

178 ff, ig?: generally neglected, 178 f, 180; importance of 

getting one central point, 181. 
Original Nature of Man (E. L. Thomdike), 7^ 9(^ 9i, 9^ 94, 9S. 

115, 119: basis of children's reading interests in, 88 ff. 

Palmer, Frederick, Folly of the Nations, 187. 

Palmer, G. H., 00 "aptitude tor vicariousness," 61. 

Pantomime, values of. for early dramatizings (Miss Perego), 291 £ 

Parker, S. C, "Habits of Harmless Enjoyment," QB. 

Pater, Appreciations, quoted, 44 f ■ ; story of Cupid and Psydie, az 
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Pendleton, C. S^ on cUss procedure, 307 f.; on teadiing Bible 

stories, 353. 
Percepdon (percepts) at the basis of emotions, ideas, and apprecia- 
tion, 18, 30, 232, 243 fl., 5a 
Periodicals and newsp^Krs, the reading of, 186 ff. 
Phillpotts, Eden, From the Angle of Seventten, 99, 113. 

Fhilosoidly of life meaningless to children, 103; significant product of 
genuine experience, 49 ff. 

Pitying, satisfaction of, 95 f.; harmftil results of, 95 f., 115; social 

potentiality of, 114 ff- 
Play Way, The. (H. Caldwell Cook), dted, aoa, 305. 

Poems Written During the Great War and Poems of the War and the 
Peace, dted (note), iit>. 

Poetry, knowing essential criteria of, 66 ; reading aloud, 349 S. ; the 
Abbott-Trabue tests, 54 ff, 143, ai8 I., 249. 

" Pointing a moral " ts, fundamental interpretation of idea, 226 f . 

Porter, Charlotte, on Shakespearian plays, 352. 

Porter, Minnie E., " Reading and Literature," a classroom study, 83. 

Preface, table of contents, index, etc, use of, in reading, 180 ff. 

Prejudice, inculcation of, in literature teaching, 258 f. 

Pkincifl£s, Fundaxemtal Educahoh'al, 75 ff. 

Pkinotles of Efftcient Mithod in the Teaching op Rxadihc, 
165 ff. 

"Project Method," (Dr. Kilpatrick), 77. 

PaoviDiNQ Essential Backcxounds, 241 ff., vs. false, futtte ap> 
proaches, 243, 346 f. 

Psychology of Childhood (Norworthy and Whitley), dted, 77, 

Puppet-Shows or marionettes, in early dramatizing, agi ff. 

PUKPOSE, IN Mastssv of Tkchniquk of REAinm:, necessity of real 
and various, 76 ff., 172, 176 ff.; two ways of securing: having 
subject-matter and activities of real and percdvable worth, 76 f., 
177; showing objectively pupils' status and gains, 150 ff., 177, 
ig6 ff. ; sodal, beat of all, 177 ; three t^rpes of, in teachii^ reading, 
172 ff., 194 ff. ; pupil's own selection of. 189 ff., 194 f. 

Purpose, in Approaching Literature, best, tmconsdons lest for ex- 
perience, 138, 200, 341 ff. 

Purpose of the Writer, an essential determinant of types of litera- 
ture, 65 ff., 223 ff., 371 f. ; illustrations of (Hinchman), 323. 

Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading, aa " treating the classic abso- 
lutely," 200 f., 303; on "reserved delights," 233. 
Quintilian, on "drcnlatory volubility," 158. 

Rate of Silent Reading, 140 ff. ; related to comprehension, 148 ff., 171 ; 
where and how to secure, 169 ff., 197; standards in (Brown and 
Courtis), 152; dividing a class on bails of, 171, 
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Kbadimg Abiutv (Silent Reading <n SnniY), necessity of, for 
pupils, 138 fE„ 170; for teachers, 60; requires a store of experi- 
ences, but also tnaatery of a techniqne, ^ 138 f. ; finding pupils' 
actual level of, 140 ff., by tesU vs. unchecked observation and 
o^Hnion, 140 ; startling findings of teats, 140 ff., 161 ; relatioB 
of various purposes to, 172 S. 

Reading aloud, with or without comment, an excellent introductkn. 
151 ff., 209 ff., 247 S.; teacher's readiiw must be pleasant and 
unaffected and good, 24S. See aUa Oral Reading. 

Reabinc, An Exahination into the Teaong of, 138 ff. ; results of 
conventional methods in, 140 ff, 156 ff. 

Reading and Literature, defined and distinguished, 13S tf., aao S.; 
proportioning, in sdwol, 139. 

" Reading as Reasoning " (E. L. Thomdike), 141 ff, 143. i^. >6s ff- 
178 f. 

Readmg, "but not curiously" — sldmming— 174 f. 

Reading Clubs or Book C1ut» (Hinchman) , 203 ff. 

Reading, Essential Chahaciekistics oe Intelugent (Lyman), 
168} requires organization and selective thinking, i6€ f. ; not pas- 
sive or receptive, 168; illustrated (Thomdike). 166. 

Reading in detail—" chewing and digesting "— 175 ff ■ ; the method of. 
questioning and supplementing, illustrated, 165, 166 ff. ; necessity 
especially of genuine purpose here, 176 ff. 

Reading in Eves Wider Units (Hosic), necessity and method of, 
178 ff. ; puiHls' failure to grasp whole paragraph units — still \esi 
chapters and sections, 178 f.; to be developed from intennediate 
grades onward, 197. 

SzAiHNG-lif ATTEX, responses to actual, 140 ff, ; needs testing and re- 
vision, 138 f., 140; use of periodicals, 186 ff. 

Reading, necessity of, in all school subjects, 138 f., \ifi, 170. 

Reading Scales and Tests, nature of the best, 140; advantages of, \ 
over oinnion, 140 f. ; dangers of abuse, 149: illustratioas of tests ) 
and actual replies, 141 ff. ; Revised Kansas scales (W. S. Monroe), 
144; Courtis, 144, illustrated, 145 f.; Thomdike and Thomdike- 
McCall, 140, illustrated, 146 ff., W. S, Gray, 143, 153, 191 ; Burgess, 
145; standards in, 151 f.; interpreting and using results of, 
149 ff., 171. 

Reading, Pbinciples of Efficient Meth<o in Tbachino, 165 ff., 
193 ff. ; results of conventional methods in teaching, 140 ff., 
156 ff.; characteristics of skilful (Lyman, Thorodilre), 165-8. 

Reading Tests, see Reading Scales, and Tests. 

Realizable Presentation op Life in Lfiesatubb, 18 ff. ; vs. nnreal- 
izable statements, zi i., 128 f. 

Realization, essential to understanding a book, 224 ff. ; best test of 
apprdiending, 231 ff, 261 ; requires bringing previous experience to 
bear, 25^ 275 ; class help in, 200, 203 fi., 244 f . 
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RxctTATioN, Time wasted in memorj' qoestioas, 178; vs. brief written 
test of mastery, 178; as true disausJon and sui^ement to realiia- 
tion, 177 f., 244 ff. 

Reference books, learning to use, 174, 183 fi., 197. 

Reference library, learning the use of, 183 ff, 197. 

Relative versus absolute improveroeiit in skill, 150 f. 

" Reliability and Significance of Tests of General Intelligence," 
(Thorndike), 149. 

Reports on reading in Book Clubs, 204 ff ., 307, 23<^ 362 fi. ; as pro- 
motive literature, 236, 244; value of, ao7; scheme for (Hinchman), 
223 f., 266 f.; examples of, from grades and hi^ school, 266 S. 

Reproduction, not a valid test of ability to understand, 143; of little 
value in book reports, 263 f , 

Rereading excellent books, how to stmmlate, 233. 

Restraint, vs. the bestial, trivial, and pernicious, 3ft 43 £F.; Pater 
quoted, 44 f. 

Rettint of Odysseus, ninth-grade dramatiiation, setting for, 30& 

Itcynolds, G. F., " For Minimum Standards in Literature " (note), 119. 

Reynolds and Greever, The Facts ond Baehgrotmds of Uteratnre, 6g. 

Rostand, Edmond, The Romancers, taken seriously by some adoles- 
cents, 113. 

Rudiments of Criticism, The, E. A, Greening-Lambom, dted (note) , 72. 

Satisfaction, the relation of to purpose, definitely perceivable gain, 
and successful work, 150 ff., 196. 

School libraries, standards in selecting books for, 103 f., IJi S., 134; 
E. R. Glenn's study, 131 fi. ; lists of books for, 103, 130 B^ 
Appendix II, 369 S.; useful and hurtful books in, 134 

School and Sport, stories of, bad spirit of many, 84 ff.. Ill ff. 

Scott, F. N., " The Undefended Gate," 186 ff. 

Scott, The Lady of the Lake, good and bad reading of, 163, 309 S. ; 
as literary artist and as antiquary, 212 ff.; Ivatthoe, reading of, 
31, 162 f. 

Scouts, lists of books for, 105 f. 

SiLEcnoN, 07 LnzKATUKB FOR Childben, close to their actual experi- 
ence and interest, 75 f., 86 ff., loi ff., and thoroughly excellent, 
loi ff.; of silent-reading textbooks (Horn), 138 f. 

Selections, books of, place in teadiing reading and literature, 138 
f, 206. 

Self -consciousness, freeing from through dramatization (Mrs. 
Fry), 333- 

Self-Reliance (Emerstm), quoted, 96; Woodberry or, 238^ 

Sensory experience, first essential of realising literature, 1&, at, 89, 
203, 331 fi., 243 S. ; inseparable from feeling and interpreting, 
24. 50- 

SiHTiUBNTALisii, defined. 37; and the Happy Ending, 32 ff.; based 
often in instinctive inty, 95, atid false iduds, 116. 
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Separating readins (studjr) and Hteratnre, rcamni for, 138 f., 200. 
Setting a higher standard and increasing appreciation through pupils' 

composition, 278 B. 
Setting and properties for dramatiiations, etc, 305 ff. 
Sbakeapeare, Julitu Catar, 227 ff., 351 ff, 301 f. ; Midsummer Nighft 

Dream, 353. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, "Education for Individuah'ty " and "Education 

for Authority," 301, 
Shaw, G. B., "Uaxims for Revolutionists," quoted, 47. 
Side-paths, desirable, atp ff, 231 S. ; irrelerant and dangerous, 313 S, 

339 ff, 330 ff. 
SuiTirTCANT, in literature, ts. trivial and inunaterial, 46 ff. ; based io 

creative insight, rouses appreciation of one's own experience, 

46'ff., 49 ff. 
SiCMiFicAMCB TO Childbkk Now, an essential criterion in educatiaa, 

75 f.; hel^g children to realize genume lignificance, 76 f.; oa 

selecting children's books in view of this, 86 ff., 101 ff. 
SSas Mamer in literature classes, 113, 335, 244, 348, 300. 
Silent Rsaving, more significant than oral reading, 140 ff., i<^ f.; 

results of neglecting, 140 ff.; methods of attacking the problem, 

Ifip ff.; develo[nng speed in, 14S ff, 169; texts for, 138 f. 
Single Impression necessary in reading a inece of literature, 229. 
" Sldmming in Reading, Preliininary Investigaticm of " (Whipple and 

Curtis), 174 f. 
SIdnner, Margaret, "Sot^alizing Dramatics," dted, 120, 390, 334. 
Smith, C. Alphonso, What Cart Literature Do for Mef cited, 67, 73. 
Social Living with Children, important for teachers, 78 ff. j' 

Social values of dramatization, 120^ 334 
" Social Recitation," cited, 334- 
Sorrow and morbidity in children's literature, harm of (Hudson), 

tu f . 
Spectator papers, an introduction to, aoi, 253 f. 
Speed in Silent Reading, tee Rate. 

Springmeyer, C. R, on oral readbg and the necessity of purpose, 193. 
Stage settings for plays, etc., 307 ff. 
Standards of literary appreciation, setting higher, 278 f. 
Standards in speed and comprehension in silent reading (Browr^ 

Courtis, and Thomdike), 151 f. 
Sutements, weighing and testing, 188 ff. ; especially in reading news- 
papers (Scott), 186; sorting fact from opinion, 188 ff. 
" Stepping-stonea books " in general omitted from the reading lists, 104. 
Stevenson, R. L, Kidnapped, 84; "Penny Plain and Twopence 

Colored," 88; "A Humble Remonstrance," 32; "A Gossip on 

Romance," 117; "Old Mortality," 116; Cruse, life of, cited, 88. 
" Storage theory of education," hamr of, 75 f ., ia8 f., 214 f ., 333 ff. 
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Structttre of a i^ece of literature, essential consideration of, 227 fi.; 

should lead to a single impressimi, 339; examinations to test 

recognition of this, 374 S. 
" Studies of Elementary School Reading through Standardised Testa " 

(W. S. Gray), 143 t-, 1J3, igi f. 
Study, reading for reference, 174 f.; reading in detail, i;s ft,; of 

literature, good vs. bad, 209 S. 
Style, excellence of, dependent on quality of subject-matter, 70 B.; 

characterized by objectivity and homely fineness, 73 S. ; good and 

harmful attention to, 230 f. 
" Subject-Matter " books, 126 fi. ; criteria for, 12B f . ; wealth of avail- 

^le material, 129, 130 fi. 
Subject matter, excellence of, stimulates good reading, 177. 
Submission and hero-wor^p, satisfaction of, 94, 119 fi. 
Summarizing what is read, useful in teachii^ readii^ or study, 178 fi. ; 

probably harmful in literature classes and in book-reports, 263 fF. 
Summaries of Chapters: I, 50; II, 73 {.; Ill, 99 f.; IV, Criteria of 

literature for dilldren, 125, 136 f.; V, Diagnostic tests, 155, 164; 

VI, IQ3 ff., 198 f. ; VII, 239 f. ; VIII, 259-61 ; IX, 287 f. ; X, 331-5 

Summarizing Chapter (XI). 335-7. 
Supervised study and silent reading, iS& 
Supplementing what one reads, from mental stock (Lyman), 16B; 

essential in apprehending literature, iS fi., 61 fi.; an exercise for 

truly social class work, 244 f . 
Swallowing, books for, 174 fi. (i.e., "reading, but not curiously"). 
Sympathy, based in ^ty, but a difierent thing, 95 f., 114 ff. 

Tall, Lida Lee, on teaching children to use books intelligently, iSa. 

" Tasting " — skipping, referring, and selecting, 174 ff. 

Teachek's Lttesakv Equipiiint, The, 51 fi-; actual conditions, 
51-7 ; essential equipment, 57 fi. ; should know at least fundamental 
great literature for high-school classes and period courses, 64 ff. ; 
margin of time for study while teaching to be fought for, 58. 

TiACHEB or LiTERATURK, his duty: to supplant poor readily by bet- 
ter, 83 ff. ; to help in realization or "sensing" of literature; and 
in its interpretation, 200 ff., 344 ff. ; to restrain his prejudices and 
dislikes, 258 ff. ; to restrain over-exuberant appreciation, 242, 246; 
to resist the temptation to formalize and iron smooth, 269 f. 

"Teaching of Assimilative Reading" (Lyman), 168, 183, 197, 

Teaching of ItrrELLicENT Rzading, what it entUls, 165 ff. 

TtaeMng of English, The (Carpenter, Baker, and Scott), dted, 17ft 
2*9, 214- 

Ttaehing of EngUsk m tht Secondary School (C. S. Thomas), 134, 
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TucHiNG DF LtmATUKB, csiues of faihire in, 103, 209 ff., 317 ff.; 
finding "central ccmception ", and realiiiiig the experience pre- 
sented, 225 ff.; Rel^tiiig what is read to pupils' fomier experi- 
ences, 331 ff^ 241 ff, 244 f. ; uses of compositioa in, 362 ff. See 
alto Analysis in Detail, Appreciation of Literature, Appreoatioa 
of Experience, Class Help in the Study of Literature, Literary 
Study, and Literature. 

Teaching of Poetry, The (Fairchild), cited, 27, 137, 229 f. 

Teaching of Reading, separated from that of literature, 200 ff, 138 ff. ; 
failure of conventional methods, as measnred by tests, 140 ff., 
156 ff.; principles of efficient method in, 165 ff. 

Technique or Structure, attention to literary. 230 ff- ; for porposes of 
attempting creative work, 262 ff. 

Tellbg vs. showing — realization, 76. 

Testily die results, of teaching reading, 139 ff. ; of teaching literature 
with books open, 262 f.; 274 ff. 

Texts for studying reading, needed, 13S f.; distinguished fc<xa litera- 
ture books, 206 ; badly annotated literary works, 241 ff , 246 ff. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, 1% 253 ff. ; PendetuUt, 89; Tht Rose omS 
the Ring, 107. 

Theaters, Elizabethan, an introduction to^ 251 ff. 

Thomas, C S, Teaching of Englith in the Secondary School, las, 332. 

Thoreau, Waiden, quoted, 92. 

Thomdike, K L, Educational Psychology, 7& 90, 9', 9% M. 95. 115. 
119, 151, 193 ff. ; illustration of poor vs. intelligent readinK, 166 f.; 
"Psychology of the Half -Educated Man," 35; "Reading as 
Reasoniog," quoted, 141, 143, 161, 165 S., 178 f.; "Reliabili^ and 
Significance of Tests of General Intelligence," 140^ discussitiK 
dangers of tests misinterpreted; Thomdike Alpha 3 and Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scales, 140 ff., 145 ff.; standards in 
comprehension, 151 f. 

Tragedy, Aristotle's theory of, 39 f. 

Traveling Libraries, help possible from, 207, 

Trivial and immaterial experience, see Significance, and Insi^it. 

Tkuth in LmuTuitE, TO Human Exferonce, immense difficulty of 
judging— partial truth only possible, 30 ff. ; in showing effects of 
human motives and actions, 31 ; about war, and the reali^ of 
courage, 3S ff, 109 ff. ; in interpreting cause and effect, 30 f. ; vs. 
the happy ending, luck, and optimistic ideas about justice 33 ff. ; 
children's growing demands for, loS ff., 265 f.; not cxocenied 
with truth to facts or manners, 30 f . 

Truth to facts, in "subject-matter books," 128 f. 

"Ttiming the class back on itself" (Pendleton), 207 f. 
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Types of' Excellent LrrraATUSE within Cniuiuut's Ikteusts, 
loi ff.; as high a standard necessary for children's literature 
K3 for adults', loi ; closeness to children's interests and experiences 
also essential, 86 S^ 102 S. 

"Undefended Gate, The" (F. N. Scott), 186 f. 

Undekstanping LmjuTOim, Class Help in, 200 ff., 22? E., 332 f., 

244 f . ; in Book Clubs, 303 d- 
Understood Betsy (CanfieJd), quoted, 209 S. 
Unrcaliied statements, valueless as experience, ai, 128. 
Uses of CourosiTioK in Teaching LiTEitATUiti:, 262 fi. 

Values of Educational Dramatics, ago, 301, 331 fT- 
Variety and depth of first-hand experience, necessity of, 18 ff. ; for 
teachers particularly, 61 S. 

War, tlie truth about — false and real versions cited, log S., 187. 
Wughing and testing statements and sorting fact from o^nion, 
especially in reading newspapers, 186 S. 

Were You Ever a ChildT (Dell), cited, 103, 243 f. 

Wharton, Edith, Ethan Frame, 54, 113; Summer, 114; The Touch- 
stone, 54; "The Mission of Jane" in Descent of Man, 21. 

What an author is trying to do, basis of major classifications of litera- 
ture, 65 S., 223 S. ; reading in each type, value of, 67. 

What pupils like, better reported than why they like it (F. T. 
Baker), 265 ; with specific illustrations, 266 fl. 

What is going on in pupils' minds, necessary for the teacher to find 
out, 13S if. ; help of the reading tests, 140 S. ; difficulty of imagin- 
ing, 167; relation to introductions, 259 ff. 

What Reading to Teach Where, 197 ff. 

"What sort of book is it?" a valuable question in children's reports, 
266 ff. 

What Study is of Most Worth, in literature classes, 220 fF. 

Whipple and Curtis, " Preliminary Investigation of Skimming in 
Reading," 175. 

Why less easy to answer than what, m pupils' book reports (F. T. 
Baker), 265 ff. 

Wilson, Randolph C, "A Schoolboy's Nightmare," dted, 302. 

Wonder at the unfamiliar, a child's pleasure in, in folk and fairy 
tales, 89 S., 106 ff. 

Woodberry, G. E., Appreciation of Literature, The, cited, 31, 63; 
quoted, 258. 

Word-Study, use and abuse of, in teaching reading, 156, 158 ff, ; how 
new words are really mastered — understood in context only, 
160 ff. ; meanings provisional, to be tested and revised in con- 
text by intelligent guessing, i& f . ; " More words sbout words "— • 
telling vs. depKMistration, 76, 243, 246 f . 
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Wordsvorth, M^IiaiB, on laoguage or dictioti, 71 f. 

Worth-while subject-matter and skills, of socuJ and immediate ng- 

nificance, requiring only, 75 f.; belpiiig pupils realize its worth, 

76 f. 
Wriilit, Harold Bell, quoted, 22; Re-Cre^ion of Bricm Kent, dted, 

35 : as a oontsnuer of the tradition of great fictifKi, 53. 

Zirbei, Laura, " Diagoottic Measurements as a Basis of Procedttre," 
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